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CHILDHOOD 
By Marie Perrault 


a 


How good to lie a little while 

; And look up through the tree! 

f a The Sky is like a kind big smile 
a Bent sweetly over me. 

| ¥ sek — FRIENDS, by Abbie Farwell Brown 
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Aid the dentists 
in the new crusade for 
sounder gums 


Show your children 


how to massage their gums when 


they clean their teeth 





«= 


Demonstrate the proper technique of gum massage to your children. This habit, started in youth, will 
help them enjoy a lifetime of oral health, 





Children’s diets are notably lacking in the roughage which provides the exercise and stimulation neces 
sary for sound and healthy gums, 








Published in the interest of Better Health, by BRISTOL-MYERS CO., NEW YORK 








ii modern dentists now advocate the prac. 
tice of the new oral hygiene—twice-g. 
day massage of the gums. And their whole. 
hearted praise goes out to the teachers of 
America who are so diligently teaching millions 
of children to brush their gums regularly, 


For years, these teachers have encouraged 
children to clean their teeth. And now they are 
quick to see the added benefits of keeping the 
gums firm and healthy with massage. Hundreds 
of letters tell us how interested teachers and 
pupils have become in this important rew 
practice. 


Gums subject to “pink tooth brush” revea] 
the woeful lack of stimulation afforded by our 
food. We eat soft, creamy foods that cheat our 
gums of exercise . . . that slow up circulation, 
Tissues become congested, gum walls grow 
flabby and inflamed. “Pink tooth brush” ap. 
pears—and it may be the sign of serious trouble 
chead, unless checked by regular gum massage. 


For, to ignore “pink tooth brush” is to risk 
the invasion of Vincent’s disease, gingivitis, 
even the less frequent pyorrhea—ultimately 
the loss of outwardly sound, white teeth! 


Twice-a-day massage 
guards the health of the gums 


Regular and thorough massage of the gums, 
with tooth brush or finger, quickly revives 
flagging circulation, tones and hardens the gum 
walls, thus correcting the harmful effects of our 
soft food diet. 


Of tremendous importance to the future 
health of your children’s mouths is this habit of 
gum massage, started at an early age. For, as 
one dental authority recently stated, “If a man 
or woman reaches adult life with clean, healthy 
gums, he will probably keep them so for the 
remainder of his life.” 


So carry on the great work you have started 
in persuading children to brush their gums, 
twice a day, after they clean their teeth. 


In doing this, you will prepare them for an 
adult life of vigorous oral health that will long 
bear witness to the inestimable value of your 


service. 
5 7 7 


Ipana Tooth Paste is an excellent dentifrice to 
assist you in teaching children this new tech- 
nique of oral hygiene. Not only is it often recom: 
mended by dentists to tone up the gums as well 
as to clean the teeth, but its refreshing flavor 
delights even children, and that, of cours¢, 
makes things easier. 


Ipana’s content of ziratol makes it a specifit 
for tender or bleeding gums. Try it yourself, if 
your tooth brush occasionally “shows pink.’ 
But Ipana or no, every educator now has 4 
opportunity to spread the doctrine of bettef 
teeth and gums by teaching children the twice 
a-day habit of gum massage. 
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THRILLING! 



































Study can be as fascinating to children as any game—if the 
































teacher has the equipment to make it so. Better teaching! That 
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is why the modern Mimeograph is daily playing an increasingly 
important part in education the world over. Easily, speedily, 
economically it turns out illustrated lesson sheets, laboratory data, 
true-false tests, maps, note book information, school newspapers, 


office forms of all kinds, ete. Exact duplicates of whatever you type 


? 


write or draw are its swift yield. Requires no experienced operator. 


Much of modern teaching would today be impossible without it. Saves 
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the time and energy of school executives, teachers and students. Let our 


Educational Department send you complete particulars. » » Address 


A. B. Dick Company, Chicago. Or ’phone branch office, in principal 























































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































cities—see Mimeograph trademark heading in classified directory. Waa 
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The INSTRUCTOR Is published on the 
fifth of month previous tothe dateit bears, 
and should reach subscribers before the 
fifteenth of that month. It is published 
only during the school year, numbers for 
July and August being omitted. 


FOREIGN POSTAGE—‘50 cents. No charge 
to Canada, Mexico, ana Central and South 
American countries except Guiana. 


RENEWALS—To insure nointerruptionin 
the receipt of the journal, renewals should 
reach us not later than the Ist of month of 
expiration; thus the renewal of a subscrip- 
tion expiring with the February number 
should reach us before February Ist, etc. 


A REQUEST FOR CHANGE OF AD- 
DRESS must reach us by the twenty-filth 
ofthe second month preceding the month's 
issue with which it is to take effect (the 
twenty-fifth of November for the January 
issue, etc.) Otherwise that number will 
go to your old address and can be secured 
only by arranging with postmaster at for- 
mer address to forward. With your new 
address be sure also to give us the old one. 


AGENTS are wanted in each locality, also 
at Institutes, Associations, etc. 
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Our CoNnTRIBUTORS 


S A teacher in a progressive 
school in Wilmington, Del., 
Eugenia Eckford has developed a 
variety of 
tivities, 


interesting art ac- 
§ A widely known educa- 
tor, Josephine Corliss Preston was at 
one time president of the N. E. A. 
§ May E. Hawk is a teacher of long 
experience in grades one through six. 
§ Bess Bruce Cleaveland, a former 
art supervisor, now devotes her time 
to illustrating. 9§ The experience of 
Clarice Whittenburg, of the Uni- 
versity of Wyoming, includes teach- 
ing in rural and grade schools and 
in teacher-training institutions. 


URING the last seven years, 

Sarah McGiffert has been do- 
ing health education work in the 
Chicago public schools. 9 Elsie 
Charles has been supervisor of art 
in Clinton, Iowa, for eight years. 
§ Blossom Bennett, formerly a kin- 
dergarten teacher, writes verse and 
stories for children. § After teach- 
ing five years in the primary grades, 
Alice Hoornaert Dallman is now 
studying art. 9§ Katie G. Loveless 
has been specializing in first-grade 
work since 1927. 


J HEN a science teacher and a 
first-grade teacher collabo- 

rate, as do Lina M. Johns and May 
Averill, the result is a series of pri- 
mary science stories of unusual in- 
terest. § Mary E. Burgess is an 
experienced primary teacher and play- 
§ Mary B. Grubb, 
formerly a supervisor of art, is the 
author of several books on hand- 
craft. § Three children of her own 
and nine years’ experience in pri- 
mary teaching give Phyllis Adrean a 
splendid background for  story- 
telling. § Louisa J. Brooker and 
Alma Patterson are collaborators in 
writing songs for children. 


ground director. 
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Science by Grades, a tex 
book for children’s use, Ellis ¢ 


J OINT author of Elementary 











Persing is also an experienced teacher, 
§ Margaret Atkins has contributed 
to School Arts Magazine; for fou. 
teen years she has been a supervisor 
of art. J Jennie Goodman, an & 
perienced classroom teacher, begins 
this year supervision of special classes 
in Portsmouth, Va. 






























































INCE Ivy Grant Morton hs 

lived for many years on a San 
Joaquin Valley fruit ranch, she has 
actual experience on which to his 
the facts in her story. § A regular 
contributor to the Instructor, 
Rebecca Deming Moore writes puat- 
ticularly for the intermediate and 
upper grades. § Anna Winans Kenny, 
since 1929 a teacher of English in 
the University Elementary School 
of the University of Chicago, has 
taught for a number of years in oth- 
er elementary schools. 














OR several years editor of the 

Overland Monthly Magazin, 
Harry Noyes Pratt was recently ap- 
pointed director of the new art gil- 
lery and museum at Stockton, Calif. 
§ Ada Kyle Lynch, who set 
music Mr. Pratt’s verse, writes: “It 
has been many years since I taught, 
but I have never lost my interest in 
the various phases of educational 
life, and am now helping organize 4 
Parent-Teacher Association in thi 
district.” § Dorothy $. Weir has 
used to advantage playlets based 
on myths, for her work in charactef 
education. 9 Elizabeth Sharp, of 
Spartanburg, S.C., is interested in 
developing new games and exerciss 
§ Referring to “A Lesson in Cre 
ative Expression,” Nellie L. Fischet 
“When I asked my drawing 
classes which art problems in recest 
weeks they enjoyed most, ‘ranch 
life’ received a majority vote.” 



















writes: 
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272 Tempting Things 
for the Children to Make at School 


Over 12,000 teachers purchased this Course 
at the regular price of $2.00. Now offered at 
special price of ONLY $1.00. 


He” the children love the happy, busy periods at school 
when they can put their books aside and spend an hour, 
a half hour, even a few minutes — making things. And how 
delighted and surprised they always are when they find 
something new — something especially clever to make with 
their own eager little hands. No wonder, then, that so many 
thousands of teachers are turning to Dennison’s new Course 
—“School Crafts and Projects”— as an unfailing source of 
help for this every-day classroom problem. Already more than 
12,000 teachers are using the Course! 


272 Clever Things to Make 


“School Crafts and Projects” was prepared by teachers for 
teachers, with the practical every-day needs of the classroom 
of first importance. Into four big illustrated books have been 
packed 272 instructive craft plans, with complete instructions 
and a story to tell with almost every one. You can use these 
books as a basis for a whole year’s program of craft work; 
f, as so many teachers do, you can turn to them at a mo- 
ment’s notice for “busy time” ideas. You may use the books 
yourself as a guide in directing the children’s work—or you 
may let the children take the books to their desks. 


Read What Teachers Say: 
Miss Dora E. Kimball, Harrisville, N. Y., writes, “I needed 





suggestions for Travel and Health posters and the books 
supplied excellent suggestions.” 


Miss Leone R. Gay, La Grange, Indiana, turned to Book 
III for costumes and scenes for a school play. 


Miss Emma G. Herder, Three Bridges, N. J., found in Book 
IV the instructions she wanted for costume dolls. She writes, 
“T have recommended the books to other teachers.” 


And so we might go on. Hundreds tell of turning to their 
books for schoolroom decorations, party favors, toys, color 
charts, lettering, never-ending variety of ideas. 


Special Limited Offer — Use Coupon 
And now, for a limited time only, you may have the com- 
plete course in School Crafts and Projects for only $1.00. 
But you must act at once. To obtain the four big books of 
the Course, simply fill in and mail the coupon with $1.00 
(check or money order). We will at once mail the books to 
you, with postage prepaid. Why not decide now to send for 
your “School Crafts and Projects” before this offer expires? 


—_ oe HIS COUPON IS WORTH 
DENNISON’S, Dept. J-24, Framingham, Mass. 


ii. 
with 








51.00—— — — 


Please send me at once by Parcel Post the four books con- 
taining your new plan, “School Crafts and Projects. 
I enclose $1.00 (check or money order) in full payment. 


” 


— 


k 





Coupon 


below 


Turn to 


“School Crafts 
and Projects” 


whenever you want 
new ideas for: 


Valentine Novelties 

Costume Posters 

Patriotic Posters 

Toys and Games 

Occupational Dolls 

Crepe Paper Curtains 

Health Posters 

Travel Posters 

Playground Projects 

Historical Dolls 

Crepe Paper Flowers 

Alphabet Books 

Easter Baskets and Favors 

Manual Training Cut-Outs 

May Day Baskets 

Animal Cut-Outs 

Caps and Costumes 

Projects for a School 
Exhibition 

Flower Posters for Teach- 
ing Color and Design 

Gifts for the Children to 
Take Home 

Pennants and Banners 

Picture Framingwith Passe- 
Partout 

And for hundreds of similar 
helpsin your school, play- 
ground and club work. 


| 


The 4 big books of the Course 
comprise 196 pages and 414 
illustrations, printed in large, 
clear type on fine quality paper. 




















Dept. J-24, Framingham, Mass. 





Street (or R. F. D.) 
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Loose-leaf Work Books fo, 

each Continent—Flexible— 

Interesting—Effective— 
Low in Price 


“OR YOUR FOR YOUR 


GEOGRAPHY 
CLASSES 


A Complimentary Offer to Teachers 


For only one dollar, we will send you, postpaid, one each of any four of the 
PIONEER GEOGRAPHY HELP BOOKS, without covers, in individual envelopes 
punched to fit standard note book covers. 


Thoroughly practical 
History Work Books 


ISTORY FOR ONLY 
CLASSES 15¢@ “Ne: 


This year—when prices are so low—equip your pupils with STANDARD HIS- 
TORICAL STUDIES. 

Other history teachers, in practically every state, have warmly approved these 
most helpful teacher-pupil aids. 





“They help the dull pupils and enthuse the brighter ones,” writes one enthu- The illuminating outlines for the study of the different continents, the thought 
siastic user... “The children sce, at a glance, their value to them,” writes provoking questions, the human interest” proiects and problems and the stimu- 
another.... “As helpful to teachers as to pupils,” writes a superintendent. lating assignments in these improved (loose-leaf) work books, will prove a daily 





source of inspiration and practical time-saving help to any geography teacher, 


When you see these teaching-aids, with their loose-leaf lessons, their MAPS IN 
BLUE and other attractive features, you will want to adopt them for your 
classes. If your order amounts to as much as $10.00, we will give you credit on 
your order for the $1.00 you sent in acceptance of the Complimentary offer, 


Other Teachers Tell Us 


“Questions appeal to the child and bring out points sometimes neglected in the text. .,, 
“Superior in range of work, thoroughness and interest.... “Suggestions as to sources 
from which to get information and pictures especially good.... ‘They connect home 
and school life . . “They have developed interest among my pupils which I thought im- 
possible. ... “Pupils now enjoy geography more than any other subject.” 


Special Price Single Copies, Postpaid 
Furnished with lessons, maps, strong covers and hinge 
rings or lessons and maps only without covers and rings, 
With covers 

and rings 
48 


These 96-page work books for U. S. History, Elementary, U. S. History, Advanced 
and English History, can be used with any text. 


Each Lesson Contains: 


(1) A summary of text material in interesting story form; (2) A lesson outline 
which correctly accents all important facts; (3) An assignment which encourages 
independent thought; (4) Page references to most generally used texts; (5) 
Art and music correlations; (6) A full page map—in color. 





Price, either of the three books, only fifteen cents per copy, net, when 10 or more 
copies are ordered, carriage extra. 





Single copies, 25c (coin) per copy, postpaid. 
DESK MAPS 
For History and Geography 
Unusually attractive New Series. Water 


Never before were such books ever sold so cheaply. Desk 
maps, alone, would cost more. Lesseus 

ase > and maps onl 
Even in these depressed times, any pupil can afford to buy Sent, Asmenten ie y 





Vitalize your history lessons and conserve your own time 


and energy. Free yourself from the drudgery of working 

up lessor vies ines ar ‘views. Make the mos : 

p lesson topics, outl nes a id revie s. } uke the mo t postpaid. 
of every crowded teaching hour by equipping your pupils 


with STANDARD HISTORICAL STUDIES. 








FRE 





Send for specimen pages of new work 
books for EARLY AND MODERN EU- 
ROPEAN HISTORY which make a most interesting 
and thoroughly practical application of the new-type 
test exercises and other approved educational devices. 


Printed on good bond paper. 
to fit standard note book covers. 

25c per packet of 20 maps of a kind, 
25% discount allowed on or- 
ders for 10 or more packets. 


Write for list and sample map. 


them. masses are printed in (in blue). The pa- South America ‘30 "20 
pil can not become confused as to which Asia 32 28 

. P is land and which is water. He is saved Europe 48 40 

Start Your History Classes with These the unprofitable work of coloring in Africa-Australia .40 36 
Effective Teacher-Pupil Aids water masses. same (onee) -” = 


Punched 


pages, free. 





A discount of 25% from above prices will be allowed on 
orders for 10 or more copies, carriage extra. 


Order now—before school opens—or write for specimen 


Pioneer Geography Help Books Can Be Used With Any 
Text—Arranged to Fit Any Course of Study 
















PIONEER PUBLISHING CO. 


BOX 1377 
FORT WORTH, TEXAS 


FREE 





or inexpensive materials. 
Teaching Aids, a new source list giving 
hundreds of addresses from which exhibits, folders, 
samples and other motivation materials can be ob- 
tained free or at small cost. 








Send 10¢ for 














American Education Week 
November 9-15 


The eleventh annual American Edu- 
cation Week will be observed November 
9-15. The program is sponsored, as it 
has been for a decade, by the United 
States Office of Education, the Ameri- 
can Legion, and the National Education 
Association. 

Many communities this year are faced 
with problems of public finance which 
make widespread appreciation of the 
work of the schools an important factor 
in maintaining support. The com- 
munity which appreciates the full sig- 
nificance of its schools will let children 
be the last to suffer if economic depres- 
sion requires the curtailment of public 
services, 

The purpose of American Education 
Week is to interpret the aims, needs, 
and achievements of the schools. From 
its observance, citizens gain a sympa- 
thetic understanding of local and na- 
tional problems in education and of how 
educators are trying to solve them. 

For emphasizing the significance of 
the schools in community, state, and 
nation, the American Education Week 
program for 1931 is planned around an 
appropriate theme, What the Schools 
are Helping America to Achieve. 

Our schools have made important 
contributions to American economic 
progress. The increased skill and re- 
fined wants of educated people make 
the nation’s material resources valu- 
able. A high sense of integrity and jus- 
tice, without which industry and com- 
merce cannot succeed, has been, from 
the beginning, inculcated by our 
schools. 





The schools safeguard childhood from 
ill health and delinquency. They help 
conserve our human resources, through 
encouraging sound physical and mental 
habits. 

Our schools make our people one. 
They are the unifying force in America. 
They blend age-old diverse cultures in- 
to the harmonious ideals of a new world. 
Our system of universal education is 
our strongest bond of loyalty to coun- 
try. The school is democracy’s substi- 
tute for the scepter and the sword, for 
the arbitraty power of kings and the 
domination of arms that were the re- 
sort of the past to weld people into na- 
tional unity. Responsible American 
citizenship is one of the cardinal ob- 
jectives of our schools. 

The rural schools of to-day face a 
stupendous task. They must prepare 
farm youth for agricultural changes as 
fundamental as the industrial revolu- 
tion. The soil is a treasure house of 
wealth. From it have come the human 
riches of many great national leaders in 
politics, business, and the professions. 
Upon agriculture, the whole nation de- 
pends for food. All citizens have an 
interest in rural progress, and should 
know of the part our country schools 
will play in the improvement of rural 
living. 

The schools are responsible for the 
high level of American intellectual life. 
They teach the people to read and 
write. Education for all extends far 
beyond these fundamental processes. 
The schools offer daily contact with 
the world’s greatest minds in literature, 
history, and science. Through schools, 
American citizens in their early years 
acquire appreciation for the world’s 





greatest masterpieces of 
painting, and music. 

Our schools stimulate the employ- 
ment of the creative ability in leisure 
hours. They are helping to improve the 
use of the extra time to which a ma- 
chine age has freed men. Increased 
skills and appreciations, a love of the 
beautiful and worthy, are all attain- 
ments which the schools are helping the 
people of America to achieve. 

High ideals of character and home 
life grow out of our home and school 
environment. A principal purpose of 
American Education Week is to draw 
home and school closer together as the 
chief builders of high standards of eth- 
ical conduct for the present and for the 
future. 

The program of American Education 
Week is planned to magnify the esteem 
in which the American people hold their 
schools and to invite citizens to con- 
tribute toward still greater achieve- 
ments. A well-planned observance of 
the program, adapted to local needs, 
will help accomplish these results in 
every community. 

The Division of Publications of the 
National Education Association can 
supply at small cost the following ma- 
terials to help in planning an effective 
American Education Week observance: 
“American Education Week Announce- 
ment Posters”;““Things to Do—Ameri- 
can Education Week”; “Set of 14 Post- 
ers Printed on Art Paper”; “The School 
Home of Your Child.” 

The general program of the week, 
as outlined day by day, may be adapted 
easily to the particular needs of each 
state and community in which it is to 
be carried out. 
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THE PROGRAM 
Monday, Nov. 9—What the Schoo 


Are Helping America to Achieve i 
Economic Progress 
Tuesday, Nov. 10—What the School 
Are Helping America to Achieve i r 
Child Health and Protection 
Wednesday, Nov. 11—What the School : 
Are Helping America to Achieve th 
Citizenship and Loyalty to Law le 
Thursday, Nov. 12—What the School - 
Are Helping America to Achieve # I 
Improvement of Rural Living . 
Friday, Nov. 13—What the Schoo! st 
Are Helping America to Achiett tl 
Through a Higher Level of Intelle- te 
tual Life w 
Saturday, Nov. 14—What the Schoo! in 
Are Helping America to Achieve 
Through the Enrichment of Adv! m 
Life b 
Sunday, Nov. 15—What the Scho! ai 
Are Helping America to Achitt 
Through High Ideals of Charact! E 
and Home Life e 
B 


The enrollment in high schools 
doubled or nearly doubled every 
since 1880, so that the figures in 
numbers run: 1880, 100,060; 189 
200,000; 1900, 500,000; 1910, 1,00 
000; 1920, 2,000,000; 1930, 5,000,00 
The high school, says School 
(Chicago), is a giant in its i 
Buildings are improving; teachers # 
more highly trained; courses 
more closely the life of to-day. 


Choose a picture for your school $ 
and obtain it Free by selling one § 
of pencils. Read Page Seven. A” 
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Now eadly. } 


OUR NEW INSTRUCTION BOOK 


‘The Art of Playing the Harmonica” 


THE INSTRUCTOR 





Every Step in Harmonica Playing Fully 


Explained and Illustrated » » » Provides 
both Teachers and Pupils with a Real 


Text Book for Music Instruction. » » » 


Art of Playing the Harmonica,” has just 

been completed in time for the opening of 
the fall school term. This new book raises the 
level of Harmonica playing instruction to real 
musical heights, and gives the elements of 
music to the student in a simple, practical way. 
Itsupplies the teacher or music supervisor with 
areal text book, written in a simple, under- 
standable way for your pupils and furnishin 
them with a correct knowledge of musica 
terms and phrases, sight reading, etc., together 
with a number of musical selections which 
involve two, three and four part harmony work. 


Tare New Hohner Instruction Book, ‘The 


Every step in learning to play the Har- 
monica is carefully covered, and illustrated 
by photographs showing the position of hands 
and tongue. 


Teachers and music supervisors who include 
armonica instruction as a part of the school 
curriculum will find that this new Instruction 
Book will do much to increase the already 





tremendous interest in the harmonica as a 
musical instrument. 


. Thousands of Teachers Increasing 


Their Efficiency Through 


Harmonica Instruction 


In public, private and parochial schools all 
over the country, thousands of teachers are 
making reputations for themselves as popular, 
result-getting instructors through the intro- 
duction of the harmonica into the class room. 
This little musical instrument captures the 
imagination and interest of every child—boy 
or girl. It arouses a real enthusiasm in the 
study of music and under the guise of play 
teaches a mastery of sight reading, rhythm, 
tone and expression. In a word, it enables 
you as a teacher to get the maximum results 
with the minimum outlay of time and energy. 


The Harmonica is simple to teach—in 
addition to the new Harmonica Instruction 
Booklet “The Art of Playing the Harmonica,” 
teachers and supervisors are furnished gratis 
with a specimen set of individual “part cards” 
that are available for your pupils participat- 
ing in harmony work; also teachers’ master 
harmony chart, merit pins and other teacher 
aids. 


This importance of Harmonica group in- 
struction in school work is emphasized by the 
statement of the Music Supervisor of Hanford, 
California, who says “This is the third year 
we have conducted harmonica bands and 
clubs on a large scale and at the present time 
359 children are enrolled in our 23 groups. 
I believe Harmonica work gives the Stim 
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FREE 


/t0 teachers 


self-confidence, band and leadership experi- 
ence, music appreciation and an increased 
interest in other music work...in addition to 
this, it brings to many children who would 
otherwise never experience it, the joy of play- 
ing an instrument.” 

A teacher in Newark, N. J., writes “We 
have conducted Harmonica groups for more 
than 3)4 years and find that the interest in 
the activity grows continually. We now have 
one band and one club with a membership 
varying from 126 to 136. The work teaches 
rhythm and adds materially to the children’s 
interest in music.” 


A Richmond, Va., music supervisor writes 
*As an experienced music supervisor, I will 
say that the harmonica clubs are the quickest, 
surest and easiest way in which to awaken a 
non-musical boy’s interest and give him an 
opportunity of expressing himself musically. 
We find the work most interesting and ee i 
while, It establishes good fellowship, and boys 
who will not sing will often play a Leanesadan. 
It teaches a good sense of rhythm, good attacks 
and releases... and stimulates the interest of 
children in other forms of music.” 


FREE TO TEACHERS 


The New Instruction Book “The Art of Playing the 
Harmonica” will be supplied free in the quantity de- 
sired for class use. 


Also—tTo enable teachers to study the results of 
Harmonica Group Work in many schools where it 
has been in effect, a Brochure entitled "The Har- 
monica as an Important Factor in Modern Educa- 
tion” has been prepared, and will be sent Free upon 
request. Please use coupon below. 










M. HOHNER, Ine. Dept. 113-J 

35L Fourth Ave., New York, N.Y. 

Gentlemen: Please send me without charge: 

[] Brochure on “The Harmonica as an Important 
Factor in Modern Education.” 

[] An Instruction Book “The Art of Playing The 


Harmonica.” 
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Cut this out 
The best and newest 


SEAT WORK 


Edited by JAMES E. McDADE 


Assistant Superintendent of Schools, Chicago. 


See coupon below 
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With the Appeal of Color: 
[-] R967 ‘‘Where Is It?” A new set that 

















~ teaches the pupil to read by phrases instead 
of single words, Six-pupil set, all different, 
in beautiful color, 60 cents, 


[-] Workable sample of ‘Where Is It?” in color. 
10 cents, 
[ ‘| N422 Concrete Addition. 
color for second grade, 650 cents, 
[-}G305 Seat Work in Counting. Number 
work in color for first grade. 25 cents. 
Snappy Sets for Silent Reading 
[ } R957 Easy Riddles. Fine for first grade, 


60 cents. 


Number work in 


| R971 Health Problems. Helps the health 


program, Srd grade. 60 cents. 
} R933 Noah’s Ark. Fun for second grade. 
' 60 cents, 

[ ) R982 Easy Vocabulary. For slow begin- 
“ners, 40 cents. 


Send me a free catalogue. 


THE PLYMOUTH PRESS, 








1707 West 74th St., Chicago. 

Please send me the items checked above, 
Amount enclosed $........ . = 
Name........ susncepannnennt - 
Address .-...... sceconsvestoonntcnsvenesunneeuanesesanaeant 








Teaching Helps 
SEND 10c for MAP FOLIO 


Pupils learn by doing with these interesting 
maps. Handy size 8',x11 and 11x 16 inches, 


for desk and notebook use, Clearly lithograph- 


ed in pleasing blue. 


DENOYER-GEPPERT CO. 
5235 Ravenswood Ave., 
Here's 10 cents, 


NI-9-31A 
Chicago, Il. 
Please send the map folio. 
Name 

Address 

Pos. 


School... 


 — a 


PHOTOS 
ENLARGED 


Size 16x20 inches 
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UNITED PORTRAIT COMPANY 
900 W. Lake St., Dept. L-231, Chicago, Il. 
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We can supply Literal (75¢ each), Interlinear ($2.00 
each), Paralle| Text ($1.50 each), and Fully Parsed Transla- 
tions ($2.00 each) of Caesar's Gallic War, Cicero's Orations. 
Virgil's Aeneid, also translations of other Ancient and 
Modern Classics. We can also supply any Dictionary pub- 
lished, includi us the wall kee own Student 8 French German, Italian, 
and Spanish two-part Dictic naries, at $1.25; Noble's Large Type 
Spanish paatich. English-Spanish Dictionary, at $5.00 postpaid. 


Cash with ord 
TRANSLATION PUB'G CO., 76 FIFTH AVE., N. Y. CITY 





Are the walls of your schoolroom 
bare and cheerless? Our Large Framed 
Pictures with Glass Fronts make them 
homelike and attractive. Read Page 
Seven.— Adv. 
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TEACHER AIDS FROM THE 
UnrTrep STaTES GOVERNMENT 


By William Dow Boutwell 
Editor-in-Chief, U.S. Office of Education 





Suppose Miss Average Teacher were 
to summon John Median Pupil to her 
desk after the arithmetic class and say, 
“Now, John, our schools are usually 
free, but to-day the principal has asked 
me to charge all the pupils in this room 
for my services in teaching long divi- 
sion during the last hour. When you 
go home, please ask your father and 
mother for the money, because I want 
them, as citizens, to know how much I 
am paid for teaching their child.” 

Fantastic as this scene is, let us imag- 
ine it. How many readers of this col- 
umn can guess how much money the 
teacher asked John to bring? 

The answer, which comes from the 
information on education collected 
throughout the nation by the U.S. Of- 
fice of Education, is six and one third 
cents, 

The average daily cost of educating 
a child in American schools is fifty-one 
cents. Since expense for instruction is 
about 75 per cent of the entire cost, the 
daily charge for teaching per pupil is 
thirty-eight cents, or six and one third 
cents per hour. Much has been written 
about the economies of mass production 
of many standard products. What 
about the remarkably low cost of mass 
education, every product of which is 
expected to be different? 

A publication of wide usefulness, 
which has just come from the press and 
which will be sent free upon applica- 
tion to the Office of Education, De- 
partment of the Interior, Washington, 
D.C., is called “Government Publica- 
tions on Education.” This pamphlet 
lists all publications of the Office of 
Education and publications of other 
U.S. Government departments and com- 
missions which pertain to education. 
In its fifty pages of titles, the numerous 
publications are classified by subjects, 
thus enabling the reader to find mate- 
rial in the field of his special interest. 

The Office of Education also has 
available free a new handbook which 
tells the work, history, and most recent 
publications of this bureau. 

Any teacher, supervisor, or school 
official who wants to receive the Office 
of Education’s monthly service report- 
ing new low-cost or free Government 
pamphlets, maps, charts, and moving 
pictures that are useful aids in teaching, 
should write to the Superintendent of 
Documents, Government Printing Of- 
fice, Washington, D.C., asking to have 
his name added to the subscription list 
for School Life, the official journal of 
the Office of Education, which carries 
this service. Inclose a remittance for 
fifty cents (check or money order) for 
a year’s subscription. School Life will 
also report during the coming year free 
material available concerning the Wash- 
ington Bicentennial, and the findings of 
two national education surveys now 
nearing completion—the National Sur- 
vey of Secondary Education and the 
National Survey of the Education of 
Teachers. 


Epitor1AL Note: Throughout the school 
year, Mr. Boutwell will contribute to our 
pages each month a column regarding Gov- 
ernment publications of use to teachers. 
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September 19;if ypiembe 


FI) School Year Righ 


E assured of getting the greatest possible benefit from The 
INSTRUCTOR and any other magazines or teaching helps that 


you may wish to obtain in combination with it— 


By Ordering Now 


—at the beginning of your year’s work, and thus having the use of 


these invaluable helps all through the school year. 


The September number of The INSTRUCTOR is assured to J] 
who order promptly. Teachers appreciate the importance of hay. 
ing all the numbers for the school year but very often they neglect 
ordering until it is too late to get the September number because 
of the supply being exhausted. Avoid having this occur in your 


case by sending your subscription order now. 


Pay Later If More Convenient 


We shall be glad to have you place your order now for The INSTRUC. 
TOR and any of the various magazines and teaching helps offered in com. 
bination with it at special reduced prices, with the understanding that 


payment need not be made until October 5th. 


Look over the lists of magazines and teaching helps printed below. 
Select all that you will need for use during the school year. 
Indicate those desired in magazine order blank on page 16 or teaching 
helps order blank on page 84, fill in your name and address and mail to 


us. 
you need not pay the bill until October 5th. 


Other Magazines in Combination 


(Use Order Blank on Page 16) 





Full Speci 
The INSTRUCTOR (1 year—10 issues—$2.00) Pree ‘Pea 
with Nature Magazine (12 issues—$3.00) 2202 o.o..coceececcecccceceeeeeeee $5.00 $4.20 
with The Pathfinder (52 issues—$1.00) 20000 cece 3.00 2.75 
with The Etude, Music Magazine (12 issues—$2.00) 000000002. 4.00 3.35 
with Time, The Weekly Newsmagazine (52 issues—$5.00)............ 7.00 6.00 
with Nature Magazine ($3.00) and The Pathfinder ($1.00)............ 6.00 5.10 
with The Etude ($2.00) and The Pathfinder ($1.00)... 5.00 4.20 
with Junior Home Magazine (12 issues—$2.50) 0000.00... 4.50 3.75 
with Hygeia, Health Magazine (12 issues—$3.00) 2.002200 o.. 5.00 4.25 
with McCall’s Magazine (12 issues—$1.00) 0000022... 3.00 2.85 
with Good Housekeeping (12 issues—$2.50) 2.000000... 4.50 4.35 
ee |__| ne 5.00 4.35 
with Correct English (10 issues—$2.50) 20202. .o..co cece cceceeee 4.50 3.65 
with Woman’s Home Companion (12 issues—$1.00) 0000000000000... 3.00 2.85 
with Cosmopolitan (12 issues— $2.50) 20.00.20... ecceceeeeeeee eee 4.50 4.35 
with American Magazine (12 issues—$2.50)......0000000000.... 4.50 4.35 
with Review of Reviews (12 issues—$3.00) 0.0000 5.00 3.95 
with Golden Book (12 issues—$3.00)............... 5.00 3.85 
with American Boy (12 issues—$2.00)................ 4.00 3.85 
with Pictorial Review (12 issues—$1.00) 20200. 3.00 2.85 
with Practical Home Economics (12 issues—$2.00)... aitinastahacian: Me. aa 
with Collier’s, The National Weekly (52 issues—$2. 00). lecaiad 4.00 3.60 
with Delineator (12 issues—$1.00) ooo... cece ceeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeee 3.00 2.85 
with Current History (12 issues—$3.00) 0c eeeeeeeeee 5.00 4.25 


Teaching Helps in Combination 


(Use Order Blank on Page 84) 


The INSTRUCTOR (1 year—10 issues—$2.00; 2 years 





When placing your subscript Capt A by oe po ey pee ay = Price of Mat. 

you may include any of the teaching helps w that you Teaching Yor The 

adding the price of each item, as given in second column, to the price of the “He Instrecter 

magazine for one year, or for two years, as Fred for oaly 
Instructor Plan Books (3 volumes, 672 pages, cloth)............... $3.60 $2.90 
Primary Plans and Projects (1 volume, 320 pages, cloth)........ 3.60 2.90 
20 Large Full Color Pictures—Group I (For Lower Grades).. Sold Only 1.20 
20 Large Full Color Pictures—Group II (For Upper Grades) Sesser) «(120 
Four Hundred Games (1 volume, 320 pages, cloth).................... 1.50 1.20 
Seeley’s Question Book (1 volume, 446 pages, cloth)................ 1.50 1.20 
How to Teach Spelling (1 volume, 256 pages, cloth)................ 1.50 1.20 
Prove It Yourself (1 volume, 256 pages, cloth) ..............0.ce-0s---- 1.50 1.20 
The Year’s Entertainments (1 volume, 364 pages, cloth)........ 1.50 1.20 
Present-Day Standards for Teaching (1 vol., 208 pages, cloth) 1.25 1.00 
Supervision of Elementary Schools (1 vol., 128 pages, cloth) 1.60 8 
Poems Teachers Ask For—Book I (1 vol., 214 pages, cloth)... 1.00 8 
Poems Teachers Ask For—Book II (1 vol., 214 pages, cloth).. 1.00 30 
How I Did It (1 volume, 320 pages, cloth) 1.00 t 
Modern Number Methods (1 vol., 128 pages, cloth) ...........00....-. 1.00 3 
Creative Posters (36 pages, heavy paper covers)..0..00......00..0...-- 60 a 
Instructor Poster Patterns—Book I (40 p., heavy paper cov.) 60 He 
Instructor Poster Patterns—Book II (40 p., heavy paper cov.) 60 a” 
Story-Book Poster Patterns (40 pages, heavy paper covers)... 60 a 
Health Poster Patterns (40 pages, heavy paper covers)............ -60 a 
School Window Decorations (16 pages, heavy paper covers)... .60 a 
Safety Poster Patterns (32 pages, heavy paper covers)...........- -60 * 
Instructor Jointed Toys—Book I (32 pages, heavy paper cov.) 60 a 
Instructor Jointed Toys—Book II (32 pages, heavy paper cov.) .60 a 
Little Citizens and Their Flags (36 pages, heavy paper cov.) -60 a 
F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING COMPANY, sas isa N. ¥,| 


Your magazines and teaching helps will be sent to you promptly but 


Special FPrice eet 


lf The INSTRUCTOR is desired for two 


add $1.00 to the prices in 
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in a Variety of 
Sizes and Materials 


You can have a Five, Six or Eight Foot United 
fates Flag made of Genuine Flag Cloth, Guaranteed 
fist Colors, Stripes Securely Sewed (not printed), 
«mplete with Canvas Headings and Metal Eyelets, 
witable for outdoor or indoor use, for selling only 
(NEHALF GROSS of our High Grade Hexagon 
Pencils. 

If your school requires a larger Flag, you may 
ive a Ten Foot size of same materials as above for 
wling ONE GROSS of Pencils. 

for those desiring a Flag of still heavier quality 
we offer a Five or Six Foot Flag made of Genuine 
favy Weight Defiance Bunting, Moth Proof, Extra 














THE INSTRUCTOR 


Large 16x20 inch 
Framed Pictures 
with Glass Front 


You may have the choice 
of any one of the follow- 
ing Pictures for selling 
only ONE GROSS of our 
Special Pencils. 


The Gleaners 

The Old Mill 

Song of the Lark 
Brook Thru the Woods 
The Angelus 

Can’t You Talk 

Old Ironsides 

Lone Wolf 

Boy and Rabbit 


George Washington 
Abraham Lincoln 
Theodore Rooseve't 
Warren G. Harding 
Woodrow Wilson 
Calvin Coolidge 
Herbert Hoover 
Charles A. Lindbergh 
John J. Pershing Nearly Home 
Leonard A. Wood Passage 


Each pencil will be inscribed “Sold for the Pic- 


ture Fund,” in gilt lettering, when so ordered. 


Large Size 
Chicago 
Automatic 
Pencil 
Sharpener 
With special 
Attachment to 
sharpen all sizes of Pen- 
ceils. Given for the sale 


of only ONE-HALF 
GROSS of pencils. 





e@ Genuine by 
Leather vip 
4 Foot Ball, | 
Volley Ball — 
or Basket Ball 


Given for selling only ONE-HALF GROSS of our Special Pencils. 


7 





These are good serviceable Balls, complete with best quality Rubber Bladder, Lace, etc. 
Make the boys and girls happy by securing this Athletic Equipment for your School with- 
out a single penny expense to Teacher, Patron or Pupil. 





Red Crops First Aid Cabinet 


A necessity in the schoolroom. Contains 


eeded in case of accidents, 
cuts, burns, gprains, ete. Accompanied by 
Instruction Book carrying out Red Cross 
ideas. Size 12 in. high by 3% in. deep. 
Made of hardwood, oak finish, with pan- 
eled door. Given for the sale of only TWO 
GROSS of our Special Pencils. Pencils 
will be inscribed, “Sold for the First Aid 
Cabinet Fund” in gilt, when so ordered. 


all things 





New Model “E” Phonograph 


Sweet in tone, durably constructed, finely 
finished. Equipped with “Artois” Repro- 
ducer which plays all makes of records. 
Motor is of same type as in the expensive 
machines. Given for the sale of only FIVE 
GROSS of our Special Pencils Pencils 
will be inscribed “Sold for the Phonograph 
Fund” in gilt, when so ordered. 





REMEMBER! We do not ask one single penny 
in advance. We prepay delivery charges on 
Pencils and Premiums and gladly grant 30, 60 


or even 90 days in which to dispose of the 
lencils, Fill out the coupon and mall today! 


favy Canvas Headings, Reinforced Edges, Metal 
fyelets, Sewed Stars and Sewed 








Stripes for selling only ONE 
GROSS of our Pencils. Absolute- 
y the highest grade flag possible 
w obtain — manufactured since 
45 by Annin & Company of 
New York City. 

for interior decoration we fur- 
ssh a@ Beautiful Three Foot Silk 
Flag mounted on Ebony Finished 
Staff with Gilt Spear Head for 
th sale of only ONE GROSS of 
Pencils or a Four Foot Silk Flag, 
munted as above, for selling 
ONE AND ONE-HALF GROSS of 
Pencils. 

Each Pencil will be inscribed 
‘Sold for the Flag Fund” in Gilt 
lettering at no extra cost, when 






Special Reward for 





w ordered. 








Sponsoring the Pencil Sale 
With each sale of ONE GROSS or 


In. Sept. 31 


Teacher 


THE OSBORNE SPECIALTY 
Gentlemen: 


Pencils. 











You may send us, charges prepaid........ ie 
We agree to sell them at Sc each and remit you the proceeds as soon as the 
It is agreed that upon receipt of remittance 
our choice of the premiums to which we are entitled for the above sa 


eeciopbanunensanenenimnacanesniens 193 
CO., Camden, New York. 
gross of your Special 


will send us 
2. 


| Fund.” 


Address...... 


: pencils are disposed of 

more pencils we will present the ; 
teacher in charge of the sale a 
beautiful box of Personal Name ) Send pencils without inscription. 
Stationery. 100 full size sheets of P —_ 
Howard Bond, linen finish, and 50 (J Inseribe pencils—*Sold 
envelopes to match with your name Teacher's 
and address on each. Tatne......e... 

This extra premium will be sent 
at once upon receipt of remittance Name of 
provided this reaches us within 60 rin. or Trustee 
days from date pencils are received. Name of School 

or District No. 





Motor Bus Is Important 
to Rural Schools 


That the motor bus plays an impor- 
unt role in modern education is demon- 
trated by figures gathered by the U.S. 
Office of Education. Approximately 
2,000,000 children are carried to and 
from school daily by this means of 
transportation, and nearly 50,000 buses 
ily serve some 17,000 schools through- 
out the United States. 

Since 1869, when the first state law 
for transportation of school children 
was passed in Massachusetts, practically 
ill states have enacted some form of 
kgislation to permit the carrying of 
children to and from school. In many 
sates transportation is compulsory for 
pupils living a certain distance from the 
school building. 

The cost of school bus service in the 
United States during 1930 is said to 
have been approximately $40,000,000. 
Of this amount Indiana probably ex- 
pended more than any other state, near- 
ly $4,000,000, while North Carolina, 
Louisiana, Ohio, Iowa, Mississippi, and 
Glifornia each disbursed more than a 
million dollars for school bus operation. 
Nearly every state operated more such 
uses in 1930 than in any previous year. 

As an example of the increase of 
school bus transportation one may cite 
the case of Maryland, which in 1920 
Pid $65,000 for this purpose and in 
1930 paid $600,000, nearly ten times 
8 much, 

Much of the success of consolidated 
tural high schools is attributed to the 
motor bus of to-day and to improved 
“ways. A decrease in the number of 
Mall rural schools has been paralleled 





by an increase in consolidated schools, 
which have been established at the rate 
of more than 1,000 per year during 
recent years. From 1918 to 1928 one- 
room schools decreased from 195,000 
to 153,000, while the number of con- 
solidated schools increased from 5,000 
to 17,000. 

According to latest information, 
from 1926 to 1930 the number of 
school buses increased from 27,000 to 
42,000, and the total of school bus 
routes climbed from 250,000 miles to 
some 425,000 miles. Such buses travel 
more than half of the total mileage 
traveled by all types of buses carrying 
passengers or freight. 

Every precaution is taken to safe- 
guard the lives of school-child passen- 
gers, and as a result school bus accidents 
have been kept at a minimum. “Chil- 
dren should be as safe in the school bus 
as they are in the school room” is a 
common slogan. Safety teaching in the 
classroom has proved effective in de- 
creasing accidents on school buses, and 
safety devices on buses have also aided 
greatly. Bus drivers are usually selected 
with care. Physical fitness, experience, 
moral character, and special ability are 
generally among the considerations in 
their selection. 

In many communities of the United 
States the school bus has become a fac- 
tor in the education of boys and girls 
almost as important as the school desk 
or the blackboard. 


The sixty-second annual meeting of 
the Department of Superintendence of 
the National Education Association will 
be held in Washington, D. C., next 
February, from the 20th to the 25th. 


PERHAPS you think that taking 
music lessons is like taking a dose 
of medicine. It isn’t any longer! 

As far as you're concerned, the 
eld days of long practice hours with 
their hard-work exercises, and ex- 
pensive personal teacher fees are 
over with. 

You have no alibis whatsoever for 
not making your start toward musi- 
cal good times now! 

For, through a method that re- 
moves the boredom and extravagance 
from music lessons, you can now learn to play 
your favorite instrument entirely at home— 
without a private teacher—in half the usual 
time—at a fraction of the usual cost. 


Easy As Can Be 


The lessons come to you by mail from the 
famous U. S. School of Music. They consist of 
complete printed instructions, diagrams, and all 
the music you need. You're never in hot water. 
First you are told how a thing is done. Then a 
picture shows you how, then you do it yourself 
and hear it. No private teacher could make it 
clearer or easier. 

Over 600,000 people learned to play this mod- 
ern way—and found 
it easy as A-B-C. For- 








LEARN TO PLAY fe that old-fashioned 
dea that you need spe- 

By NOTE cial “talent.”” Just read 

men i es the Mst of instruments 

™M § in the panel, decide 
Piano Cello which one you want to 
Organ Ukulele lay, and the U. 8 
Violin Cornet School will do the rest. 
Ban Trombone No matter which —~ 
ment, you choose, the 

Or any Other Instrument cost in each case will 











average the same—just 


Learning Music is hard- 






a few cents a 

day. 

Send for our 

Free Book and 

Demonstration 
Lesson 


If you really do 
want to play your 
favorite instrument 
fill out and mai} the coupon asking for our Free Booklet 
and Free Demonstration Lesson. These explain our won- 
derful method fully and show you how easily and quickly 
you can jearn to play at little expense, Instruments are 
supplied when needed—cash or credit. U. 8. School of 
Music, 69 Brunswick Bidg., New York City. 


U. & SCHOOL OF MUSIC, 

69 Brunswick Bidg., New York City. 

Send me your amazing free book, “Music Lessons in 
your Own Home,” with introduction by Dr. Frank 
Crane; also Free Demonstration Lesson. This does 
not put me under any obligation. 

GE: ssractenncpenececescccsseresctuntninininsesineseamenveiagnnannigigaatinnn 
Address ...... 


Ilave you 


Instrument Instrument?.... 





Style10,4195% 








Full 68 notee—4 feet high 


40,000 in use. 40 year guarantee. 


Pianos, Player Pianos and Grands. 30 styles 
to choose from. Shipped direct-from-factory. 
Save $100 to $200. Easy terms. 


WING & SON, 
Founded 1568—64th Year 
13th St. and 9th Ave. New York, N.Y. 


FREE TRIAL TILL DECEMBER 


A FAMOUS WING Ditect From Factory 


“$195 
Down Freight 
Richest, purest tone 


38-26 














Awarded Four Gold Medals 


‘he Perr Pictures 


ONE CENT SIZE. 3 x 33%. 
For 50 or more. 
Send 50 cents for 50 for Children, 
or 50 Art Subjects. 
Size 3 x 3%. 





Bird Pictures in Natural Colors 
THREE CENTS EACH for 20 or 








more. Size 7 x 9. 
Catalogues 
Send 15 cents in coin or stamps 
for 64-page Catalogue of 1600 


miniature illustrations. Feeding Her Birds 


The [Pe rey Pictures 'C Box 


Millet 





13, Malden, 


THE INSTRUCTOR 





Jse them in teaching Language, Literature, History, Geography, 
and Picture Study in September and all through the school year. 


TWO CENT SIZE. 5% x 8. 
For 25 or more. 
Send 50 cents for 25 Art Subjects, 
or 25 for Children. 
Size 5% x 8. 





“I know of no other company that 
gives such beautiful pictures for 
such a small sum of money.” 








Large Pictures for Framing. 
Artotypes 


$1.00 each for two or more; 
$1.25 for one. Size 22 x 28 inches, 
including the margin. 














Churchill-Grindell 


ROTE SONG BOOKS 


For PRIMARY AND INTERMEDIATE Grades 


Each book complete in itself—the number representing a different 
collection of songs, NOT a difference in difficulty of material. 


PRICES 


Book No. 1........... . 35¢ per copy 
Books Nos, 2, 3, 4,5, 6 and 7..45c each 
Songs for 


PLAYLETS 
“The Awakening” 


Religious Day and “Visit to Fairyland” 


I ican aes 45c each “The Brown’s Christmas” 
SPECIAL OFFER - aw . ‘el 
- ia rs iese Playliets miake very attractive pro- 
Entire Series (8 Books with grams for any school and the songs suggested 
Playlets) ...0.-00ecececeeeeeeenees vss» $3.00 ire found in the series of rote song books. 
Recreation Songs for Upper This makes it possible for several grades 
BEATE. 00000. ceccccccceces coocccesocesece 50c or an entire school to work together on the 
For Canada add 5c for each book, same program 


Published and for sale by 
CHURCHILL-GRINDELL MUSIC COMPANY 


Platteville, Wisconsin. 


SPINS MEDALS RING 


















HardEnamel 4 
te. (3 Each Dozen i 
Sil. Plate .12 $1.25 


G 441 oo 





Pin Guard and Chain & 








3 Gold Fill. .22 2.20) » Raise d le tere on rin = 
LSil..26 2.508 r blackground Ename . 
80 Ne Stert Silt $1 66 Rach No.C 125 Each 
w a ow Se Dozen $1.26 Rach Gold Filled $0 30 
Rol. Gold $1.90 Each Steril. Sil 50 
ren. Ghd. 98 come rent S Rack , Roll. Gold 76 
| aid, 33 ta. Dozen §2 60 Each N Cc 032 E 
. o. nach 
R 441 Raised Letters Sil, Plate 1 
Year or background Mard Enameled Gold Filled 20 
gach Dozen Sterl, Silver 25 
Bort Sires, with Et. Geld Top {: 7 2.25 Ea No. R3 ~ Roll. Gold 50 
1GKt. Geld, th hite Gold To 5.60, or fac 
l4Kt. Gold, with Green Gold Top $6.60, +3 00 Ka. Sterl.Sil $i 22 ARTISTIC MEDAL & BADGE CO, 
SAMPLES LOANED upon your Principal's Endorsement. 10K t. Gold 8.75 14 Greenwich St., 
Catalog Free. Prompt and safe shipment. 14Kt. Gold 4.715 NEW YORK, WN. Y. 





Aa Bb Cc Dd Ee Ff Gg Hh 


Boldly engraved by a master craftsman—Capital Letters 3” vertical height—elearly visible across room. Printed on best 
white bristol, makes a beautiful blackboard border 16's feet long. Harmonizes with nationally used penmanship systems, 
Sead MONEY ORDER for sample set at following POSTPAID PRICES. 


PRIMARY ALPHABET (Script and Roman Combined) with 
Script Alphabet and Figures $1.00 
J.L. ENGLE, Map Man’* 





res—$1.50 
Roman Alphabet and Figures .75 
New Address P. 0. Box 163, Rochester, Pa. 


SAMPLES OUTLINE DRAWINGS 





100 Subjects of our famous all-season educational Outline 
Drawings, one of each subject, including all 9 x 12 in. shown in 
our Catalog and some 6 x 9 in., everyone a different kind. A 
wonder selection at a small investment of $1.00 Postpaid, if 
remitted with order. Mail your order today and receive this 
surprise package. Write for FREE Catalog. 


UNITED NOVELTY MFG. CO., 
1080 Milwaukee Avenue, 















Chicago, Illinois. 





You can get a Genuine Leather Vol- 
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ley Ball Free of all cost by selling only x EY Beautiful Personal end Business Greetings with names 
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Child Accidents Reduced 

by Education 

As another school year begins, it is 
important to review briefly the progress 
in child safety education and to face 
squarely the problems which are still to 
be solved. In the accident statistics re- 
lating to children for the past several 
years we find definite encouragement; 
results, in fact, which have far sur- 
passed those in adult education. Dur- 
ing the eight-year period from 1922 to 
1929, accidental fatalities to persons of 
all ages mounted from 76,420 to 98,258 
—an increase of almost 29 per cent. 

In the same period deaths of children 
under 15 decreased 2.3 per cent. In 
1922, 24.3 per cent of all accidental 
deaths involved children under 15. In 
1929 the percentage had dropped to 
18.5. Since about 1924, then, when 
child safety work began to receive spe- 
cial emphasis, actual decreases in child 
fatalities have occurred, in spite of the 
ever increasing number of children ex- 
posed. 

To be sure, the whole credit cannot 
be given to the work in the schools. 
Cities have been attacking other angles 
of the problem by providing play- 
grounds and recreation centers, and 
more adequate traffic safeguards. The 
natural ability of children to adjust 
themselves quickly to dangerous situa- 
tions is another factor to be considered. 
But there is no longer any question as to 
the value of safety teaching; and the 
act that the introduction of safety con- 





tent has actually enriched the curricu- 
lum is another happy outcome. 

A glance at the accident record for 
the last year reminds us, however, that 
much work remains to be done. More 
than 18,000 children are still being 
needlessly sacrificed annually. In the 


_age group from § to 14, accidents con- 
| tinue to be the one outstanding cause of 


death. The automobile holds first 
place, with drowning increasing rapidly 
in importance. 

The student accident reports sub- 
mitted by schools to the National 
Safety Council yield interesting and 
| sometimes startling figures. At present, 
| schools and school systems with a total 
enrollment of more than 400,000 pu- 


| 
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pils are keeping records and repog 
their accident experience. During 
four months’ period a total of 2,973 4 
cidents was recorded with an ayer 
time lost from school of 2.8 
accident. Eighteen of the accidents 
fatal. We find that more accid 
happen to children in their homes th 
at school, or going to and from 
indicating how important it may, by 
from the school’s point of view, 
carry over safety lessons from the ly 
room to the home. 

As the teaching of safety becom 


more general, and the quality of ¢ fro? 


work improves, there is an increasing 
need for pooling experiences, and giving 
publicity to approved and effective 
methods, As a result the Nationj 
Safety Council has organized a Chilj 
Education Section corresponding to the 
other sections of the council dealin 










with industrial and public  safey 
problems, 
There are already seven hundred 


school members affiliated with the coup. 
cil and these will form the nucleus of 
the newly organized section. It j 
hoped that at least one executive from 
each school system will eventually 
come afhliated. Dr. Randall J. Con. 
don will serve as chairman of the Chili 
Education Section and Dr. Thomas V, 
Gosling of Akron as vice-chairman, 
There will be committees on Elementary 
Education, Secondary Education, Vow. 
tional Schools, Program and Member. 
ship. The activities of the section 
group themselves under two heads, ex 
change of experience and _ supervisory 
service, and publication service. As 
these various committees carry on their 
work they will issue reports and studies 
from time to time. These will be avail 
able to school members. Further in- 
formation on the section may be ha 
from the Education Division of th 
National Safety Council, One Park 
Avenue, New York City. 

The first meeting of the Child Edu 
cation Section will be held in connec: 
tion with the Twentieth Annual Safety 
Congress in Chicago October 12-16 


























The American Public Health Associ- 
ation will hold its sixtieth annual meet- 
ing, September 14-17, in Montreal, 
Canada, with the Windsor Hotel # 
headquarters. The association has not 
met in Canada since 1908 and public 
health workers from the Dominion and 
from the United States are invited © 
take advantage of this opportunity for 
closer contact. The program is being 
planned with the progress and needs 0! 
both countries in mind. Such subjects 
as toxoid immunization; rural saniti- 
tion, particularly the organization of 3 
practical program for county health 
units; health education for a large «ity: 
for a small city and for a rural comme 
nity; camp and resort sanitation, have 
been considered so important by the 
program committee that special sessio™ 
will be devoted to them. Each sectiot 
of the association will arrange individ 
programs, covering public health adm 
istration, laboratory research, vital sts 
tistics, public health engineering, £ 
drugs and nutrition, child hygiene, PY 
lic health nursing, health education, ¢?r 
demiology and industrial hyge™ 
For further information address Am 
ican Public Health Association, 4 
Seventh Avenue, New York City- 
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THE INSTRUCTOR 


LETTERS FROM OuR 
READERS 








We will welcome in this column your 
opinion about any feature of the maga 
zine, or your views on the subject under 
discussion in any of our articles. We shall 
publish as many letters or excerpts there- 
from as our space will permit. We do not 
necessarily indorse the point of view ex- 
pressed, 








Crus ExcHANGE PROBLEMS 


Some months ‘ago the pupils of - my 
sixth and seventh grades wrote letters 
to seven different schools that ha 





yet have received no answers. 

They worked hours trying to make 
those letters interesting to their far- | 
away friends and were indeed enthused 
over such a language lesson. Now they 
are thoroughly disgusted and I don’t 
believe I could get them to try writing 
again. 

I am wondering if you could empha- 
size to those who ask for exchanges the 
importance of answering these letters. 

Lenore Woodcock 
Tygh Valley, Ore. 





LETTERS FROM ALL THE STATES 


Exchange. We are getting so many let- 

ters from all the states that we will not 
be able to answer all of them. 

Hazel L. Bartlett 

Baldwin, Mich. 

Although an Exchange item appears but 

once, it can be imagined that one school 

might receive so many letters that all 

could not be answered. This brings dis- 


appointment, however, to those who re- 
ceive no replies. 


WortTH READING 


I am delighted that you have en- 
gaged Mrs. Preston to write for the 
INsTRUCTOR, because she knows so well 


H#onth 

















' the needs of rural teachers and is ad- 
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1 dealin 24" pupils more interestingly, more 
°B vrphically with a Balopticon, When 
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ad Fuller Christian Life 
has not # | Astudy of the Bible . . . through the | 
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mired by them. As an ex-county su- 
perintendent of schools from Montana, 
I know how she is regarded in the 
West. There are not many people in a 
position to write to-day who under- 
stand the rural school situation, but 
she is one of them, and what she says is 
worth reading. 
Olive H. Lovett | 
Cambridge, Mass. 


An interesting tribute to Mrs. Preston’s 
service and influence! 





CoMMUNITY CENTER DRAMATICS 


The Barney Community Center in 
North Dayton is conducted by the 
Barney and Gormann families of the 
city for the children of that district, 
whose families are Poles, Hungarians, 
and soon. ‘This year I have had a 
speech or dramatic art class at the Cen- 
ter. At present there are fourteen in 
the group. We have worked out the 
plays in the Instructor. The Easter 
plays we gave in the rooms of the 
Crippled Children’s Hospital, which is 
connected with the Center but sup- 
ported by the Rotarians of the city, I 
believe. Each week when I arrive the 
youngsters want to know if I brought 
the Instructor, because if I did, they 
know there is a play to be planned. 

Hazel Weisenberger Wallace 
Dayton, Ohio 





Such zest for dramatics should be in- 
spiring to the director, and should produce 





especially good results. 


Kristin Lavransdatter 


The three famous novels, published 
originally in separate volumes for 
$3.00 each, in a beautiful one-vol- | 
ume edition; 1100 
opaque paper so t 
larger than an ordinary library book. 

t cloth binding, stamped in gold, 


by Sigrid Gudset 


GREAT many people (we know) 
have been on the verge of join- 
ing the Book-of-the-Month Club, 
but have neglected to do so largely 
through oversight. This offer is made, 
frankly, to overcome that procrastina- 
tion by making it very well worth 
We 
suggest, simply, that you get complete 


your while not to delay longer, 


information (by sending the coupon 
below) as to what the enterprise does 
its book-readers. Then decide 
whether or not you want to join. 


for 


Surely, within the next year, out of 
200 to 250 books our judges will report 
upon, there will be at least quite a few 
you will be very anxious not to miss. 
Why not—by joining now—make sure 
of getting these, get the many other 
valuable privileges the Book-of-the- 
Month Club is able to give you (such 
as the “book-dividends” it distributes 
to its members), and also get this dis- 
tinguished work of Sigrid Undset, free. 


BOOK-OF-THE-MONTH CLUB, INC, 
386 Fourth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


Please send me, without cost, a booklet outlining how the Book- 
This request involves me in no 
Minors will not be en- 


of-the-Month Club operates. 
obligation to subscribe to your service. 
rolled without parent’s consent. 

Name 
Address 
City 


Book-of-the-Month Club (Canada) 


he Book-of-the- 
Club wit 


| send you, FREE, the book 
. thathas been the most lik- 
ed by its members during the five years 
of its existence. . . a trilogy that won 
notices in the Club Exchange, and as for tts author the coveted NOBEL PRIZE. 


... Uf you join now. It costs you 
Please take our notice out of the Club | nothing to belong, and you now 
receive valuable book-dividends. 





State 


Books shipped to Canadian members through 


Limited 




















TEACHERS: Are You Ready 
for the Opening of School ? 


You will surely need: 


. 
Class Records Games and Devices 
Each of these records i Language Games for Ali 
for a full year (40 Grades. Deming. Cloth. 
weeks) with smaller Price 80c. With 54°carda, 
closse or for a half ize 4% x 6% inches, price 
year with larger classes. $1.20. 


Sompten Daily Plan Primary Games to Teach 
ook—-E-ach double Phonetics. Sample. Cloth 
























































~ mit pla J = = re Price 80c¢ 
* ecor - _ 
bs o @ 1 il oe Spotting Sonn, Gleason. 
siz x in : 80c 
Price 60e. Chute 
1 Devices pny Diversions for | 
a, = S a a Vitalizing Teaching. Dem- 
ver ecks, o b ig. l’rice, paper 60c; 
Shs 7S 1 muon? , rh loth $1.20. | MARBI®- WALDO 
pages ize 4% 37% Games and Rhymes for 
in Price, paper 36c; i @ > Teaching in ths 
cloth 60c. First Four Grades. Deming. Cloth. Trice 85c. 
Six Weeks Class Record wae schools reporting Number Games for Primary Grades. WHarris and 
every six weeks 60 page size 4% x7% Waldo. Cloth Price 85c. 
Price, paper 36¢; cloth 6Oc.” Two Hundred Games That Teach. Smith. Cloth 
Universal Class Record—-Shows record for full l’rice $1.00. 
term. 48 pages, size 4% x 7 in. Price, paper Fifty Number Games. Sample. Cloth. Price 85c. 
26c; cloth 40c. Practical Projects, Plays and Games. Calmorton. 
Peerless Halt- Vear Pocket Class Record— Shows Cloth Price $1.20. 
record for half year with one entry of name i Motivated Primary Activities. Metcalf. Cloth 
pages, 7 % x5 in Price, paper 36c; cloth 0c. I’rice 90c. 
° . 
1 
Opening Exercises Safety Programe Poster Sets 
Morning  Enxer- © eas Health Posters 
cises for All tho and Activities to Color, Set 
Year. Sindelar. . No. 560. Price 
The only really 25c. 
complete and * 
Cet ala Sete, 4, oie 
pen —- Set S61. Price 
ening exere 25c. 
that has yet Courtesy Posters 
= published to Color. Set 
"" cloth 562. Price 
Hy ‘00; paper 25c. 
60c. Good Citizenship 
Goodly Som. poctere to Sen. 
pany. A Book - 
4 of Quotations | l’rice 25e. T 
*roverh ’ evel 
= I v "oe ( —— Dave Safety Programs and gimate Sithouettes to Cut and Paste. 
€1.00 , Activities. Hyde and No. 570. Price 26c. 
ge Stown. Includes 37 athena the Home Posters to 
5 Memory Gems. Sindolar. complete en gr amns Build Up. Set No. 580. Price 40c. 
ree 200 page 
One Hunared Stories for Mepro- trations, Price $1. 38. Sherytend Posters to Build Up. Set 
duction. Grove. l’rice, paper 30c. | rice 40c. 











ALL BOOKS AND MATERIALS SENT POSTPAID. 
NEW 1932 CATALOG MAILED FREE UPON REQUEST. 


BECKLEY-CARDY COMPANY, Dept. 1-B, 17 East 23rd St., CHICAGO 
























































WIZARD 


All steel — selective 
disc for various size 
Pencils — adjustable 


for fine, medium or 
blunt points. 


“APSCO” AUTOMATIC 
PENCIL SHARPENERS 


Raise THE EFFICIENCY LEVEL of students by pro- 
viding keen, sharp pencils at all times. SAFE FOR USE 
by children. SAVE TIME by making perfect points in 
a few seconds) ECONOMICAL because sharpening 
stops when point is made, so pencil waste is prevented. 
CONTRIBUTE TO CLEANLINESS because all the 
shavings go into a receptacle. FORM HELPFUL 
HABITS because they stand for efficiency. 


American Schools have proven for themselves that 
ANY “APSCO” MODEL will last longer and will make 
perfect points without replacing cutters for a longer 
time than any pencil sharpener at a like price. 


Ask your Supply House to show you “The Model that meets your Needs.” 


AUTOMATIC PENCIL SHARPENER CO. 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
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Education Student’s Thesis 
Wins European Trip 


Mildred Hedin, 19-year-old junior in 
the State Teachers College at Buffalo, 
N. Y., was awarded the first prize of a 
trip to Europe in the Third National 
Contest for Teachers Colleges and Nor- 
mal Schools, sponsored by the Educa- 
tional Committee of the League of 
Nations Association. Miss Hedin chose 
as her thesis subject “A Review of 
Major World Problems and Events of 
the Past Six Months, Their Relation to 
the League of Nations, and Suggestions 
for Presentation to Students.” Among 
topics she considers are: The London 
Naval Conference on Disarmament; 
Evacuation of the Rhine and Repara- 


tions; The Problem of India; The Im- 


perial Conference; Political Uprisings in 
Latin America; Economic Internation- 
alism—the World-wide Depression. 
Miss Hedin’s ideas for teaching young 
people the relation of current problems 





to the League of Nations will be of spe- | 


cial interest to teachers. She maintains 
that the presentation of this relation de- 
pends much more on the ability, train- 


ing, and interest of the teacher than on | 


curricular provision and facilities in the 
way of material. From a questionnaire 
sent to New York State teacher-training 
institutions Miss Hedin found that the 
stress on internationalism and world 
peace movements rests almost solely 


with the interest of the social science 


faculty. 


“It is my belief,” she says, “that be- | 


fore students are taught the significance 
of international institutions they must 
have grown into the spirit of world cit- 
izenship. . . . A teacher can do much 
to develop the social attitudes of her 
class by dispelling ignorance and preju- 


dice in regard to other peoples of the | 


world.” 


Reforestation Appeals to 
Boys and Girls 


In recent years an effort has been 
made to interest boys and girls in for- 
estry. To-day they are planting trees 
on a large scale. Many forestry sub- 
jects are being introduced in the public 
schools, illustrated lectures on the 
growing and care of forests are given 
during the school year, and in some sec- 
tions of the country books have been 
introduced to familiarize children with 
methods of growing forests, forest pro- 


tection, and reasons why forests should | 


be conserved. 


In the last five years Boy Scouts in | 


New York State have planted half a 
million forest trees. These Scouts have 
also participated in the planting of 
many school forests and reforestation 
projects by miscellaneous organizations. 
There are 129 school district forests in 
the state in which over 1,000,000 trees 
have been set out. Of special impor- 
tance is the record of the 4-H Clubs, 
representing junior personnel in farm 
districts. During the last four years 
boys and girls living on farms, mem- 
bers of these clubs, have assisted in set- 


ting out approximately 4,000,000 trees. ! 


—New York State College of Forestry, 
Syracuse University. 


A Genuine $20.00 Phonograph—the 
same grade we have been furnishing 
Schools for the past ten years—Free for 


selling only five gross of our Pencils. 
Read Page Seven!—Adv, 
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KEEP ABREAS?1| 
IN YOUR SUBJECT | 
- 


EARN CREDIT 
WHILE TEACHING 






se 
The UNIVERSITY of CHICAGO 

HOME STUDY COURSES 
for Teachers in Rural, Primary, Grade ang 
High Schools—or those for Supervisors ang 
Principals. Choose from 450 courses in 4 
subjects other than Education to broaden your 
knowledge and to become more efficient, 


For Free descriptive booklet address 
The Aniversity of Chicam you 
607 Ellis Hall 
he t 
V9 VIC ee CE 


STUDY ART}/re 

















! 
Advertising Art,, Tas: 
Wlustration ...., 
Interior Decoration 
Design ....., 





Drawing and Paint. 
ing .. Sculptor's Art 


Ideal living condi 
tions in recognized 
art center. Faculty comprised of able, 
artist-instructors. Endowed, non-profit 
institution. Send for catalog osean 


THE 
MINNEAPOLIS SCHOOL of All 


230 East Twenty-fifth Street Minneapolis, Minnesk 
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Steno Typist. 

Immigrant Losp, 

R.F. D. Carrier Seamstress 

Special Agent Auditor 

Customs Inspector Prohibition Agent 

City Mail Carrier U.S. 

Meat Inspector Chauffeur 

P. O. Clerk Watchman 

File Clerk Skilled Laborer 

General Clerk Postmaster 

( ) Matron Typist 

gusTRUCTI CTION Pe paraiare How -145, St he ae 
— Cpe | PX 3. Locations, » bape: 
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DOCTORS’ ASSISTANTS 


TEACHERS investigate the possibilities of a 
short course in clinical laboratory, X-ray, and | 
physiotherapy technique as taught in our mod 
ern laboratories by competent ~ eeeeaae 
Write for Cata'og I 
| 


Temple School of Medical Technology, 
Wesley Temple in Minneapolis. 














High Schoo! Course 
Te LTR You can, comple 


this sim 
School Course at hame 
| que } > Pmy : all requirements for en- 
rance oy the leading = ‘essions. 

~at conrses described in oar 
Pree Bulletin Send ‘ori TODAY. 

AMERICAN SCHOOL 

Dept. 1-634, Drexel Av. 4 58th St, © A.S.1923 CHICAGO 


DOMESTIC SCIENCE 


Home Study Courses 
Cooking, Sewing, Dict, Health, Nursing, ete. [27th ye 
For teachers, extension workers, tea rooms, lunchroom 
institutions, ‘candy makers, homemake rs, ete., Iilus. I 
page booklet, “ 7he Prosession of Home-Making ” FREE 
AM. SCHOOL OF HOME ECONOMICS, 841E. siikstChiaw Chicage 


HELP PROTECT WILD FLOWERS 


Sample literature free to teachers. 36 colored post cars 
25¢ doz. 104 outline drawings to color 12¢ doz, 75¢ pet 

Junior chapters of 25 or more members at 1c each rece 
ecards, magazine and seed. Button, 6 outlines and 3 ciree 
lars toeach member. Slides and films rented and rT; 


WILD FLOWER PRESERVATION SOCIETY, 3740 OliverSt, ‘Westin 


Complete Your Education 
by Correspondence. _Hiyh School, Cob 
lege and rostemeeent Courses. Home 
Study Bulletin FR re 
TEACHERS PROFESSIONAL ‘COLitGE, Washiegtoa?.* | 
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At home—in spare time—20 minutes a 44. 
Increase your salary. Gain self: aective 
through ability to sway others by 

speech. Write today for free 


Words 
How to Work Wonders With 
in institute 
wd 


Washington Boulevard Hospital 


AN ACCREDITED SCHOOL OF NURSING. Three yeer* ~ 
eight hour duty, delightful living quarters. Requ irements. 
School Diploma or equivalent. Free tuition, maintenance, — 
allowance. Write for Bulletin, to Suprrintenvent oF ™ 
Dept. N. 1., 2449 Washington Blvd,, Chicago, III. s 
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for coloring the. 
posters and cut outs in 
THE INSTRUCTOR 
will be delighted with 
the results oblained by using 
CRAYON E% and 


PRANG WATER COLORS 


@SEND S* TODAY FOR “HALLOWEEN SUGGESTIONS” 





THe AMERICAN 


eet OFFA ARO FOC rOmeES 


CRAYON COMPANY 


BAS PRANCINE® 110 NEW MON TOOMERY SIREET 
DALLAS FRRAS S4N74 FE BETLBERS 














There are big opportuni- 
ties for girls who have tal- 
ent, in commercialart and 
in many industries whose 
products depend on design 
and color toattract the eye 
of the purchaser, 

If you like to draw, q 
you may have talent 
worthdeveloping. Take 
our Free Art Test and 
find out, This test has started 
many girls on the road to success- 
ful art careers and independent in- 
comes. Write forittoday. 
FEDERAL SCHOOL OF 
COMMERCIAL DESIGNING, 
| $2 Federal Schools Bidg., Minneapolis, Minn. 
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Over 10,000,000 Copies Sold! 


Send today for your copy 
of the newly revised 





popular School Song Book 
on the market! Here are 
songs for every occasion 
=—with complete music 
accompaniments! 

Newly revised and im- 
proved—yet only 


a copy in lots 
_— ; of 100, f. o. b. 
et the Wr Bae soles Chicago 


Wready sold, were 10 : l 
od go, Stack. it c a singte 
Bigg (wer 83 MILES copy 
~140 times the 1.00 a doz 
of the Empire $1.00 a dozen 
State Buila! prepaid 


The Cable Co. 


1216 Cable Building +” 
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| Vocational Schools 
and Backward Pupils 


| The vocational school should not be 
jused as a dumping ground for pupils 
| who for any reason are not getting on 
well in the regular schools. This state- 
ment is made in a discussion of this sub- 
ject contained in the annual report of 
the Federal Board for Vocational Edu- 
cation. 

Commenting on this subject, Edward 
T. Franks, the Board’s vice-chairman, 
said: “The Board’s report shows that 
many authorities in vocational educa- 
tion hold that no student should be ad- 
mitted to a vocational course unless he 
can meet at least two conditions. In the 
first place, they say, he should be able 
to master the necessary instruction for 
the elected occupation, and in the sec- 
ond place, his purpose in entering the 
class should be to secure training which 
he intends to use in the employment by 
which he will earn his living. Failure 
to recognize these requirements for 
adequate vocational training where the 
vocational program is part of the gen- 
eral school program, has in some locali- 
ties tended to impair the quality of the 
vocational training provided. 

“We have shown in our report that 
the vocational education school is set up 
to round out our public school system 
by providing special training for wage- 
earning employments, not to remedy 
deficiencies in the scheme of general 
education. To remedy these deficiencies 
special classes in industrial arts, manual 
| training, and other forms of practical 
activity should be established. Numer- 
ous surveys of vocational courses dur- 
ing the last two years have shown that 
in comparatively few cases are the re- 
quirements of admission to vocational 
classes those which have been indicated 
jas essential. Unless this situation is 
remedied there is danger that the effi- 
ciency of vocational courses may be 
seriously impaired.” 


A booklet of great value to the 
homemaking teacher, or to any teacher 
who would like to direct the taste of 
her pupils toward more suitable fur- 
nishings for the home, is “Furniture, Its 
Selection and Use,” published by the 
National Committee on Wood Utiliza- 
tion of the Department of Commerce. 
Its 115 pages of text and illustrations 
‘represent the contributions of more 
than a hundred authorities on matters 
|connected with furnishings. Chair- 
man of the sub-committee in charge 
of the undertaking was Alexander B. 
Trowbridge, distinguished architect, 
formerly dean and director of the Cor- 
nell University College of Architecture. 
The booklet is the result of two years 
‘of preliminary planning and a year of 
research and preparation. The price is 
20 cents a copy, and less in quantity 
lots, and it may be obtained from the 
district offices of the Bureau of Foreign 
and Domestic Commerce in many cities, 
or from the Superintendent of Docu- 
ments, Government Printing Office, 
Washington D. C. (Do not send 
| seampe in payment.) 








Thousands of teachers in all parts of 
the country will be pleased to receive 
Free a Beautiful Box of Personal Name 
Stationery. Read about it on Page 
Seven. —Adv. 








“My children clap their 
hands for joy when I 
pass out these books” 


Primary Teacher 








When pupils are kept busy doing 
something they like to do—when they 
are interested and take pleasure in 
the assignments given them—then the 
teacher’s work is made much easier 
and there is no trouble maintaining 
national standards. 


Furnish an abundance of 
pupil activity by using 
Webster Seatwork and 
Workbook material. Mil- 
lions of our books are in 
use daily. There are 
85 titles from which 
to select. Leading 
educators have pre- 
pared them in a way 
that makes children. 
eager to learn—yet 
they contain in- 
structive, worth- 
while material. 





85 Titles 
Millions in Use Daily 


SEATWORK 


These books are designed to overcome the difficulties of beginners 
in reading and to supplement the basal text. Vocabularies are 
scientifically prepared, and the interests of small children are con- 
stantly recognized. There is a book to fit your needs from the first 
day of school on. 


Pre-Primer Seatwork, 64 pages, 11 x 8... 20¢ 
Primer Seatwork, 64 pages, 4% x 11 25c 
My Seatwork Book, No. I, first grade, 64 pages, 8 x 11 20c 
My Seatwork Book, No. II], second grade, 64 pages, 8 x 11 20c 
Happy Hour Projects No. 1, second B, 64 pages, 6x 9 ibe 
Happy Hour Projects No. 2, second A, 64 pages, 6x 9 lie 
The Primary Word Book, 64 pages, 7 x 11 25c 
Work and Fun With Words and Pictures, 96 pages, 8 x 11 40c 


ARITHMETIC 


With these aids the teacher may provide adequate drill to form 
habits and develop skills; the enormous waste of time in copying 
problems is avoided. , 
First Grade Number Book, 64 pages, 8 x 11 25e 
Work and Play in Numberland, second grade, 72 pages, 8x11 .25¢ 
Standard Arithmetic Drills and Tests, a book for each grade 
from second to eighth inclusive, tablet form, 7x 10, 128 pages, : 


each ene : . 2k 
GEOGRAPHY 


25¢ 
This series presents exercises and interesting activities for the study 
of geography from the informal study of the third and fourth 
grades through the more intensive work by continents or hemi- 
spheres. 
Far and Near, for third or fourth grade, 72 pages, 8 x 11 
Study Guide Lessons in Geography, Book 1, United States, 12% 
pages, 8x11 ° 
Study Guide Lessons, Book II, South America, 72 pages, 8 > 
Study Guide Lessons, Book III, Europe, 112 pages, & x 11 
Study Guide Lessons, Book IV, Asia, Africa and Australia, 72 





pages, 8x 11 25ce 
LANGUAGE 

Two series concentrate on the fundamental difficulties of English 

usage, vitalize the work of the class period, and lighten the burden 


of the teacher. Schools that have used these books report that the 

results of achievement tests show a definite and considerable raising 

of standards. 

Second Grade Language Helps, 64 pages, &x 11, illustrated 

Language Helps, same series, third, fourth and fifth grades, 
pages, 8x11, illustrated, each 

Sharp’s Language Practice, books for third and fourth grades, 
64 pages, 6x 9, each 


25¢ 
64 
5 


is] 
. 


a 


~ 


« 
ec 





Sharp’s Language Drills and Tests, books for fifth and sixth 
grades, 64 pages, 6x9, each 1Be 

Sharp's English Exercises, books for seventh and eighth grades, 
96 pages, 7x10, each ; e 25c 


Each book we offer is guaranteed to be satisfactory or your money will be 
refunded. These books are more economical to use than tablet paper, 
Copies will be sent on receipt of price. All prices post paid. 


Write for our complete catalog of 


Workbook and Seatwork material. 


WEBSTER PUBLISHING COMPANY 
1808 WASHINGTON AVENUE, ST. LOUIS, MO. 
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A NEW f 
HELP e 


for 
TEACHERS 


How easy it is for primary teachers to promote children’s creative 
ability, inventiveness and self-activity, and with a minimum of 
supervision, with this new educator toy. Krazy-Ikes makes 
humpty-dumpties, gobblers, kangaroos, giraffes, camels, dogs— 
dozens of animals and other things, all different, all from one 
set. Captures and holds children’s interest and develops eager 
self-instruction by enabling them to make what they learn about 
and to invent things. Costs only $1. If your dealer cannot 
supply you, send your order to us. 


Sead 10 cents See how easy it is!) The brightly 
for sample colored pieces of wood are sim- 


Krazy-Ikes figure ply pushed together; pulled apart 
? to change. 


7M "7h | 
WRAL IKE 


TRADE MARK REC. YU.S.PAT OFF 


THE “1,000 IN 1" BUILDER TOY 


Knapp Electric (Div. of P. R. Mallory & Co., Inc.) 


Dept. N-9, 3029 E. Washington Street, Indianapolis, Indiana. 
[-} Send set of Krazy-Ikes, $1. 
Money enclosed. | | Send C. O. D. 


| I enclose 10 cents for sample figure.{_] Send free literature 


Name 


Addres $ 











. . » When they are taught with 
Esterbrook pens, the smoothest, easiest 


pens for penmanship instruction. 


As the pupils use the Esterbrook 
pens, the action is so even that their 
minds are free to concentrate on the 
work they are doing rather than on 
the tools they are using. 


Esterbrook Nos. 


556—128—1000 aint 
: ESTERBROOK PEN CO., 68 Cooper St., Camden, N. J. 
— 761 —453, are ooper St., Camden, N. J 


th hool or BROWN BROS., Ltd., Toronto, Canada 
e school pens 
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THe New Books 





The publishers of the books listed below 
will be glad to supply them to our read- 
ers at the prices quoted, or to furnish any 
additional information regarding them. 





INTRODUCTION TO THE UsE oF STAND- 
ARD Tests. A Brief Manual in the 
Use of Tests of Both Ability and 
Achievement in the School Subjects. 
By Sidney L. Pressey, Ph.D., Profes- 
sor of Psychology, The Ohio State 
University, and Luella Cole Pressey, 
Ph. D., Assistant Professor of Psy- 
chology, The Ohio State University. 
Revised Edition. Cloth. 272pp. 
$1.80. World Book Company, 
Yonkers, N. Y. 

THE SUPERINTENDENT aT WorK IN 
SMALLER ScHoo.s. By R. V. Hun- 
kins, M.A., Superintendent of 
Schools, Lead, $. Dak. Cloth, 413pp. 
$2.00. D. C. Heath and Company, 
Boston. 

Tue Littce Biste. Selections for | 
School and Home. With an Appen- 
dix for Teachers and Parents.  Illus- 
trated with charts and maps. Cloth. 
492pp. $1.25. Oxford University 
Press, New York. 

Snappy Monotocues. By Mary Mon- 
cure Parker. Cloth. 144pp. $1.50. 
Samuel French, 25 West 45th Street, 
New York. 

THe PsycHOLOGY AND TEACHING OF 
Reapinc. By Edward William 
Dolch, Ph.D., College of Education, 
University of Illinois. Cloth. 267pp. 
$1.80. Ginn and Company, Boston. 

NewarK-IN-Print. Prefatory Note by 
Miss Beatrice inser, Librarian, 
Newark Public Library. Paper. 24pp. 
The Public Library of Newark, N.J. 

Motion Pictures AND LANTERN 
Stipes FOR ELEMENTARY VISUAL 
EvucaTion. By H. Emmett Brown, 
Teacher of Science, Lincoln School, 
Teachers College, Columbia Univer- 
sity, Assisted by Joy Bird, formerly 
Elementary Assistant, —_ Lincoln 
School, Teachers College, Columbia 
University. Cloth. 108pp. $1.00. 
The Lincoln School of Teachers Col- 
lege, New York. 

Junior MatHematics. By Fred Engel- 
hardt, M.A., Ph.D., Professor of 
Education in the University of Min- 
nesota, and Mary L. Edwards, M. S., 
of the Department of Mathematics, 
Roosevelt Junior-Senior High School, 
Minneapolis. Illustrated. Cloth. 
Seventh Year: 248pp., 96c; Eighth 
Year: 28Spp., 96c; Ninth Year Alge- 
bra: 420pp., $1.24. D. Appleton and 
Company, New York. 

Our Book Wortp. By Florence Piper 
Tuttle, Reading Specialist and Lec- 
turer. The Family Playhouse—Pre- | 
Primer: Illustrated in color, paper, | 
48pp., 24c.; Playing Days—Primer: 
Illustrated (in color) by Julia 
Greene, cloth, 128pp., 64c.; Doing 
Days—First Reader: lustrated (in 
color) by Julia Greene, cloth, 
160pp., 68c.; Real and Make-Believe 
—Second Reader: Illu erated (in 
color) by Grace P. Smith, cloth, 
192pp., 72c.; In the Workshop— 
Third Reader: Mlustrated (in color) 
by Mabel Betsy Hill and Violet 
Moore Higgins, cloth, 286pp., 80c. 
Longmans, Green and Company, 
New York. 
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THE PICTORIAL HISTORY 
OF AMERICA 


£ 2 et J + . 
Af t 3 PP Y Series 
in five volumes. 








— 


This series is based on an entirely new idea ig 
teaching American History. The subject isu 
folded by means of 1000 authentic illustration, 
—supplemented by text that brings out the main 
points in a forceful, understanding manner 
Edited by two leading New York principals. | 
Mail coupon for free descriptive booklet, shoy. 
ing sample pages and chapter headings. 

NEWMAN-DUPUY PUBLISHING CO, Ix 

126 Liberty Street, New York City, 


es ee ee 
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Decorations and Projecs 
For Every Month and Grade 


Join the Teachers Exchange and receive 4 
package of patterns for Borders, Booklets, 
Window Decorations, Posters, etc. Appro. 
priate for every school month. 
100 PATTERNS IN EACH PACKAGE, 
Membership One Dollar per Year, 


TEACHERS EXCHANGE, Berwind, W. Va 











F Llane Teach _ 


Aa a 
Jaur UY. 


High Grade 
Teachers’ Application 


m ‘'|PHOTOS 


25 FOR $1.50 
we Made from any good photograph. 
2 \ Origina! returned, 
=". Size 2%4x4. Double Weight. 
: H. C. SIMONSON, Saugatock, Mid 


, a dal 


























Visualize Your Food Lessons 
123 Food Models 


in natural size and color on heavy eardbcard for clas» 
room use $3.00 per set; also large 5% and 10% vegetable 
charts in six colors. $1.00 for both C. O. D. Detroit. 
This material makes the teaching of food subjects ix 
eresting. 
DETROIT DAIRY & FOOD COUNCIL, 
910 Stephenson Bidg., Detroit, Mich. 















SOMETHING DIFFERENT’ PIN COMPLETE 

WITH SEPARATE DATE GUARD & CHAIN 2 COLORS \! 
PRICE WHEN QUANTITY 1S E1012 12 OR MORE 1 
STERUNG SILVER *135¢, 41200 






SILVER PL 


ATE 75 65ea_ 27" 
; V METAL ARTS CO. INC. 752 Porand ve faces 








LITERARY ASSISTANCE 


Orations, Essays, Addresses, ete., prepared to ' 
any subject, $3.00 per thousand words. Outlines $!.0 
each. Debate outlines affirmative or negative $1.0, 
both $2.00; complete discussions $3.00 per thousss¢ 
words. Special research $5.00. 

JOHN H, ARNOLD, Cedar Falls, lowa 














SHORT STORY WRITING 


f Particulars of Dr. Esenwein’s famous i & 
my lesson course in writing and marke of 
# Short-Story and sample copy of THe Waits! 
MONTHLY free. Write today. 
= HOME CORRESPONDENCE SC! 











Every: teacher should take pride # 
having a Nice Clean Flag displaye? 
every school day. How about You 
Flag? Read Page Seven!—Adv. 


PHOTO GREETING CARDS 


Beautiful Xmas Greeting Cards (with lined envelop 
made from your sr.apshot films, Send l5c coin and new 
tive for sample. 10c eachin lots of six or more. Anish 
tives returned unharmed. FALLS PHOTO F 

ERS, Dept. C, Glens Falls, N. Y. 


PHONIC WORD CARDS 


Designed for busy-work. Each card forms over 2a NR 
Assorted colors. Doz. 5c, Extras ea. 5c. H Ind. 

NOVELTY CO., 1140 Division St. ,Ft. Waya 
en. 
. Reeds, Raffia, Wooden Ba 

ete Cane W 

Basketry Materials Si=ircove,‘cing Wo 
Kone Gress, Butterflies, Transfers, Books and rent direction 
wr S| —~™ Send lSc for catalog Massachus™ 


raft Shops, 9 2238 
Ave., Cambridge, — — 
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fury STORIES FOR BEDTIME Hour. 
pook of Purposive Bedtime Stories 
for Children up to Ten Years of Age. 
By Margaret W. Eggleston. Cloth. 
149pp- $1.50. Richard R. Smith, 
Inc, New York. 
ypetY AND HEALTH IN ORGANIZED 
camps. New Report of a Study of 
Health and Safety Conditions in Over 
600 Camps in the United States. 
By J. Edward Sanders, Ph. D. — 
a- 
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Slee He Cok, 8108. 1550p. TEACHING EASIER—RESULTS BETTER AE My te use them. Types, 
| m4 
ustrate, @ tional Bureau of Casualty and Surety onal ay me 
the me Underwriters, One Park Avenue, ; tages. Costs. 
ipals, rk. 
yl New Yo __ | MODERN ENGLISH EXERCISES ARITHMETIC READING 
ArrrRACTIVE PARTIES FOR CHILDREN. 10,000,000 pupils are eligi- The 20th Century Practice Sele endie 
., i & Plans, Programs, Invitations, and ble for Follett English Ex- ee Se can learn to read 
~ ° . h hol sour pert Diplomas this year. PA RCS jah ir anh a oe accurately and speed- 
a Numerous Hints for the Whole Let your students work agmT¥MENC | and 8." Gue book of 96 pages ily if he first uses 
Year. By Lottie E. Fitch. _ Illus- for them while using Otis- —— for ‘each grade. An abund- Bennett’s Games for 
Wilson Modern English Ex- ‘ ance of material for a whole Bright Eyes. Give your 
trated. Cloth. 17 1pp. $2.00. — _ be to i sf aad were pom, Complete with beginners this fasci- 
: ° nglis ascinating _ rills for diagnosis, exercise, ti erceptic 
Richard R. Smith, Inc., New York. motivation, ample materia!, , = ear For = with any aon when dae 
“ : ; Ve heer. ¢ cathe . 4 
——f inne Miss Apri. Book of Poems ais make ok SeaemeeeeE| Daper—lée each. Everyehil ical, cw givin” At % ned th 
jects for Children. By Anne Robinson. —— make them ow , eet an =. Answer lutely different in principle, With test, only 
4 se with any text. *rice , — l5e per copy. 
Illustrated. Cloth. 8 Opp. $1.50. G - only_18c. Grades 3 and 4, c per copy 
d | ° 4 zames for You. Grade 5, Animal Pets. Grade 6. SCIENCE 
ade | The Oglethorpe University Press, Worthwhile Americans. Grade 7, Outdoor Life. GEOGR PHY 
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a a to! Manual in_ science, ‘overs. suc ole series lls ot- . Mt . 
Appro- | & EIGHTEEN Fotk-Tunes. Arranged HISTORY tuples as Trees, Insects, Weather, asians it. = _a, Fo — ; 
. The Work Yale : ur ody, Seeds, Soil, Flowers, irds, eeds ‘ : 
wor, |} {or Children’s Rhythm Band. —By| fe wertbook,in American Mistery ty Gale Smith, YEP °Hichinan’ Hlaciiityy Aire Staitr: “ami Probe, eoorephy: | Ha oan 
ar. Virginia Peakes Churchill, Head of | to present time on a unit plan with directed study es. ae hot 7" $ poo LF system. Extra _ large ~ 
W.V , outlines, study and test exercises, discussion ex- ir io'8. Soc » wes Sy Wm Ss oS clear maps for political GEOGRAPHY 
-Va! Music Department, Rydal Hall, ereises, and tap exercises, For use with any Grade 8. Se. y= Anny Mn any mnie 
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ScHoot. By Jessie M. Todd, Teach- 
et of Art, University Elementary 
School, The University of Chicago. 
Illustrated. Paper. 60pp. 75c. The 
University of Chicago Press, Chicago. 


ect for teachers without an Art Supervisor, 


We send hand made drawing for Color Study, 
flowers, design, etc. State grade or rural. 


STOVER SCHOOL ART SERVICE, 
Birmingham, Mich. 


What more exacting test can there 
be of dictionary leadership than 
the judgment of the educational 
world? 


Every State that has adopted an 


NEVER FAIL 


To eliminate fail- 
ures, use these 
new Silent Read- 











LEARNING TO Draw—Set I, II, III. W unabridged dictionary for use in > meat ers. Pupils are 
Individual Practice Sheets for the Ne Art Ideas... its schools has chosen exclusively SILENT READING trained to read 
Yo Stud ; ready to help you CLEAR THINKING || rapidly and cor- 
ung Student Learning to Draw. re explained in WEBSTER’S NEW rectly. (10 cts. for 
By Jessie M. Todd, Author of “Draw- . P INTERNATIONAL seven sample copies. ) 
ing in the Elementary School.” 48| %% SCHOOLARTeESs MAGAZINE DICTIONARY DOO Silent Read 
sheets per set. Each set 35c. The| Ideas for art and drawing arranged for ei gy a 
University of Chicago Press, Chicago. | each school month...64 pages and addi- The Colleges voted overwhelm- seemimee a a 


tional pages in color showing cut-outs, ‘i ——< 
a 
crayon work, water color eee met 


work, easy handicraft 


Thinking.”” One book for 
each grade from 3 to 8 
=) inclusive, Actual stories 

to be read silently. Upper 












A Gupe-Book ror SaretTy Epuca- 
TON. With a Foreword by Wm. 


ingly in favor of Webster as the 
standard of pronunciation, in i 
answer to questions submitted by 
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Self Directing 


Notebooks 


~ and 





Tests 


Illustrated 


SEATWORK 


Silent Reading Test to be used with 
Bobbs-Merrill Readers for Primer, 
First, Second, Third, and Fourth 1l5c 
With Child's World Readers for 
Primer, First, Second and Third l5c 
With Story and Study Readers for 
Primer, First, Second and Third 
With Winston Readers for 
Primer, First, Second, and Third 15c 
With Child's Story Hour Readers 
for Primer and First o 
Real Life Readers, Primer, and 
First l5e 
Do and Learn Readers, Second lhe 

Nature Study for First, Second, and 
Third grade 20c 


ENGLISH 


To be used with Meek and Wilson 
four Third, Fourth, Fifth, Sixth, 
and Seventh grade 4( 

With Potter, Jescke and Gillett for 
8B, 3A, 4B, 4A, 5B, 6A, 6B, GA, 
7B, 7A, SB, SA 

With Open Door Series for Third, 
Fourth, Fifth, Sixth, Seventh and 
Eighth grade 

Progressive Series to be used with 
any text for 1A, 2B, 2A l5e 
3B, 3A, 4B, 4A, 5B 2be 
656A, 6B, 6A, 7B $U0c 

Junior High School English 1, 2, and 
3. (Crumpton & Hosic) ie 

Senior High School English, 1 and 
2, (Lewis & Hosic) 

English Composition 

English Literature 

American Literature 

Reading Reports for 
ings 

As You Like It 

Merchant of Venice 

Hamlet 

Silas Marner 

Tale of Two Cities 

Lady of the Lake 

Ivanhoe 20¢ 

Julius Caerar lbe 

House of Seven Gables l5e 


GEOGRAPHY 


To be used with Shepherd's Begin- 
ners for Third grade 

With McMurray and Parkins for 4B, 
4A, 5B; 5A, 6B, 6A, 7B, TA 30c 

With Brigham and McFarlane for 
4B, 4A, 5B, 5A, 6B, GA 30c 

With Dodge-Lackey for Fourth, 
Fifth, Sixth, and Seventh grade 

With Whitbeck’'s Physical Geog- 


l5e 


c 


30c 


40c 


ite 
iSe 
ide 
iSe 
outside read- 


os, 
l 
1h« 
15¢ 
15 
1h 
15 


40c 


40c 


5e 


raphy 
With Whitbeck’s Commercial and In- 


dustrial 60c 
ARITHMETIC 


Numbers to 
Me 
«vc 


Essentials in Primary 
be used with any te 
With any text for 2B, 2A, 3B, 3A, 
4B, 4A, 5B, 5A, 6B, GA, 7B, 7A, 
8B, 8A 30c 
With any text for First, Second, 
Third, Fourth, Fifth, Sixth, Sev- 
enth, and Evghth grade (First 


grade 30c) en . 
HISTORY 

To be used with Barker, Dodd 
Webb's Elementary History 
Estili’s Elementary United States 

With Halleck’s U. S. for Seventh 

and Kighth grade and Barker, Dodd 

& Webb for Seventh & Eighth 


40c 


and 
30c 
4Uc 


grade . 40c 
With adopted text for Oklahoma, 
Texas, & Tennessee State History 
With Robinson and Breasted, and 
Webster's Ancient History 45e 
With Robinson and Beard, and 
Webster's Modern History 45e 
With Muzzy’s, Beard’s and Fite’s 
American History 5e 
With Cheney's English History .4A5e 


CIVICS 


To be used with Hughes’ Elementary 
for grades 40c 

With King and Barnard for High 
School — 


- SCIENCE 


To be used with Caldwell and Eick- 
enberry General Science 

With Clement's Biology 

Domestic Science, General, 
grade 


A0c 


45c 


60c 
60c 
Seventh 


Used by Thousands of 
Superintendenjs and Teachers 


...60e 


Silent Reading 
Comprehension 


each 
each 
each 


each 


: each 


each 
each 


each 


each 


each 


each 
each 
each 
each 


each 


each 
each 
each 
each 


each 


> each 


each 
each 
each 
each 
each 
each 
each 
each 


each 
each 
each 
each 
each 


each 


each 


each 


each 


each 
each 


each 
each 
each 
each 


each 
each 


each 


each 


each 
each 


each 


Copies will be sent upon receipt of list price. 


Send for sample book 
one for High School. 


one for grades and 


WEBB PUBLISHING COMPANY 


700-7004 West Grand, Oklahoma City, 


Okla. 


THE INSTRUCTOR 


100 Prizes in Travel Contest 
Closing October 15th 


Many thousands of you who are 
readers of the INstructor have been 
traveling during the past summer. Now 
you are back home (or soon will be), 
the richer for memories of new sights, 
new human contacts, new appreciation 
and understanding of the conditions 
under which life is lived in other parts 
of your own country or in other coun- 





| Prizes Value | 
1 Ist (travel at home) $100 
1 Ist (travel abroad) 100 
1 2nd (travel anywhere) 75 
1 3rd m 9 60 
1 4th ag - 50 
1 Sth ¥ " 35 
1 6th " 9 25 
1 7th = = 20 
15 Prizes of $10 each 
(travel anywhere) 150 
77 Prizes of $5 each 
(travel anywhere) 385 
100 $1000 











tries of the world. 


Through the 1931 Travel Contest 
which the INstructor is conducting 
and which closes October 15, this mag- 
azine invites you to share your experi- 
ences with fellow-teachers beyond the 
limit of your personal acquaintance. 

In our previous contests, hundreds of 
manuscripts have been submitted, and 
a number have been published, in whole 


or in part. 


This year a larger number 
of prizes is offered than ever before. 


In 


all, there are one hundred, having a 


total value 


of one thousand dollars. 


Ninety-eight of them will be awarded 
without regard to the region visited. 
One will be chosen as the best account 
of travel within the United States (or 
Canada), and another as the best ac- 
count of travel abroad. These two will 
be published entire in the INstRUCTOR 


next spring, 


with 


As 


illustrations. 


many other travel stories will be pub- 
lished as space permits, 


We would suggest that in submitting 
a story you keep a carbon copy. Then, 
if you should not win a prize, you 
would be able to send the manuscript 
elsewhere—and we would be glad to 
have you make any use of it you could. 
We cannot return manuscripts. 


The following points should be ‘noted 


by contestants: 


CoNnTEST OPEN TO: 


1) Teachers in rural or graded 
schools (grades 1-8), either public, 
private, or parochial. 

2) Persons holding administrative or 
supervisory positions in such schools. 

3) Instructors of teachers-in-train- 
ing. 

(Note: Prize-winners in the previous 
Travel Contests of Normal Instructor 
and Primary Plans—now the Instructor 
—are not eligible.) 

Contest LIMITED To: 

Accounts of railroad or steamship 
travel during 1931. (If you used other 
means of transportation, for example 
buses or airplanes on parts of your trip, 
you still are eligible.) 

CLOSING DaTE: 

All contest stories must be in our 
hands by October 15, 1931, You can 
submit a story of a trip taken any time 
during 1931 before the contest closes. 
LENGTH OF Story: 

Not less than 1000 words. 

Not more than 2000 words. 
Fottow THese Directions: 

1) Use a typewriter (preferably) or 
write clearly with ink, on one side only 
of business-size paper (8 '/2 in. x 11 in.). 

2) On the first sheet give the fol- 
lowing information: 

a) Your name and full address, in 
upper left-hand corner. 

b) Title of your story. 

c) List of places visited, in order, 
with transportation lines used on each 
part of your trip. 

d) Your teaching position (grade, 
school, place), with this certificate: 


I know that_____. ailaatiilianiiaceadiaiad 
holds the position just named and that 
he (or she) took the trip here described. 








(signature ) 
whose educational position is: 


3) Start your story on the next 
sheet. Number this “1,” and later 
sheets “2,” “3,” etc. Repeat title on 
each sheet. 

4) Send your story, postage prepaid, 
to: Travel Editor, The Instructor, 
Dansville, N. Y. 


First Aid Cabinet. 
Pencils and get one Free. 
Seven.—Adv. 


Sell two gross of 
Read Page 








18 to 50 
Steady Work 


Teachers have 
big advantage 


Mail Coupon 
To 
SUR 





Men — Women 


Paid Vacations Ss 


; 
Pr 





$1260 to $3400 a YEAR 


/ Franklin Institute 
Dept. G249 
/ Rochester, N. Y. 


Gentlemen: Rush to me, 

FREE of charge, list of 
U. S. Government steady 
positions obtainable, Send 
FREE 32-page book de- 
scribing salaries, hours, work, 
vacation and giving full par- 
ticulars on how to get a position, 


Name......... tinal 


/ Address................ 





























































for this Book 


containing the most popular arts 
and crafts projects developed with 


(RAyorA 


“the best known Crayon in the 
world.” Every teacher should have 
a copy — sent free on request. 


Binney & Smith Co. 


41 East 42nd St., New York. 






















































Every School should have a Red Cross | 








ONLY 
A DIME! 


Ann Marie’s 
Autumn Surprises 


Send 10 cents to-day for your Sur. | 
prise Packet. It will help you dur. 
ing those first weeks of school, 

With it we will send you full ip. | 
formation about our latest sex | 
work material. | 
Just off the press! 


Use coupon at the bottom of th 

page. 

Constructive Seat Work Service, | 
Princeton, Illinois. | 


NEW AND DIFFERENT 
EVERY MONTH! 


Plans and P atterns 


for 


Primary Teachers 


September Package of 
“Interludes of Pleasure” 


Now Ready! 





Each package contains patterns for | 
a large Project Poster, 18 inches by | 
48 inches; sand table suggestions; | 


seat work devices; a blackboard 
border having large figures with 


simple outlines; a small poster of | 


simple design to serve as a pattern | 


for free hand cutting; other devices 
in season including window decora- 
tions, baskets, jointed toys, and 
greeting cards. 

Save money by subscribing for eight months. 


—— 


Constructive Seat Work Service, 


Princeton, Illinois. 


ese Please | 


I am _ enclosing 
send me: 
[ ] Sept. Interludes, 50c 
[] 8 Months’ Subscription, $2.50 
[] Ann Marie’s Autumn Surprises, 10¢ | 
Name | 


Address 
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' TESTS 


for Home Work, Daily Assignments, 
and Examinations. 


These new type standard tests will 
save you time, effort and money. 


1, Tyrrell’s History Exercises—Forty- 
eight true-false, completion, and recog- 
nition exercises on U.S. History for the 
grades. Specimen Set 75c. 

2. Tyrrell’s Geography Exercises— 
Fifteen completion tests on U. S. and 
all continents. Specimen Set 25c. 

3, Eaton Diagnostic-Accomplishment 
Tests in English—22 tests on the 
fundamentals of Grammar. Specimen 
Set 40c. 

4, Patterson’s Tests on the Federal 
Constitution 20c and on the Declaration 
of Independence 20c. 


Send for Catalog. 


THE PALMER COMPANY, 
218 Walker Bidg., Boston, Mass. 




















Catalog School 
Slides 


Contains listing of 28,000 Edu- 
cational slides including Science, 
Geography, Literature, Travel, 
Kindergarten, etc. 


Write for Free Copy 
Victor Animatograph Co. 
203 Victor Bidg., Davenport, lewa 


ANDBOOK ON 
CLAY CRAFT 


FREE TO TEACHERS 
Many illustrations and suggestions on clay work 
for allgrades. Write Kindergarten-Primary Dept. 


AMERICAN ART CLAY COMPANY, 
Indi 1H Indi 























ATLAST! Something New! 
Learn Cultured ‘b and Correct Pronun- 


AA mportance. new — 
method highly recommended! rite foe 


al 
NE INSTI 
Ave., 3806, hicago 








Start the new school year right. Fly 
aBright Clean Flag. We will give you 
one Free of all cost! Read Page Seven. 


ALLOONS 


Game Booklet and 20 samples 2 dimes. 
50, 50c. 100, $1.00. 
WYANDOT CoO., Gali-n, Ohio. 


Teachers Wanted For Sfohont Colleges 


laries. 

NATIONAL TEACHERS AGENCY, INC. 
et ee avant a thas eee 
Se. Jacksonville, Florida r Washington, D C. 











SEND US YOUR FILMS 











KODAK FILMS—$erGiMesy kUbaR Pica 
DEVELOPED 5c—Prints 2 cents each. 

HOSER & SON, Dept. 32, Walnut Hills, CINCINNATI, OHIO 
SONGWRITE Successful songs earn 
* fortunes. Songs Com- 


peed, Arranged. Copyrighted. Printed. Expert Ser- 
tees. Professional Arrangements. Brennon’s Music 
House, G1658 B’way, N. Y. 








Make Geogr aphy 
Game 


. Maps, 
with Packard Project-Problem, | blue, 


: inches, lithograP 
om problems, only 25¢. Sen 


for yours now. aaa 
—— 


DENO’ wan NI-9-31B 
DENOY ER-GEPPERT co., 

5235 Ravenswood Ave-. — . 
Here's 25c. Send the Packard Maps. 
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ANSWERS TO QUERIES 





Inquiries can seldom be answered in the next 
issue after their receipt, owing to the time re- 
quired for publication. On account of limited 
space, omissions are frequently necessary. A 
remittance of ten cents with each question se- 
cures reply by private letter. Questions sent 
for personal reply without enclosed remittance 
are answered in this department, unless re- 
quired answer would be too lengthy or other- 
wise inappropriate. Address all Queries to 
JOHN H. ARNOLD, CEDAR FALLS, IOWA. 
Teachers who desire literary assistance will find 
terms stated in Mr. Arnold's announcement in 
the front of this issue. 





When was the Panama Canal con- 
pleted?—Minnesota. 

The Panama Canal was completed in 
1914 and opened for navigation that 
year on August 15. 


What portion of the population of 
Porto Rico is colored?—Virginia. 

Approximately twenty-three per cent 
of the population of Porto Rico is 
colored. 


What states produce the largest quan- 
tity of apples for commercial pur poses? 
—Idaho. 

The state of Washington leads, pro- 
ducing thirty-one per cent of the apples 
put on the market in this country; 
New York is second with seventeen 
per cent, and Idaho is third with seven 
and one-half per cent. 


Did the people of the United States 
contribute toward the fund for the 
Statue of Liberty?—Kansas. 

The people of the United States, 
through the activity of the New York 
World, contributed $300,000, whicl 
was used for the pedestal. The French 


people contributed $700,000, which 
was used for the statue itself. 
When and where was Nathaniel 


Greene born?—Kentucky. 

Nathaniel Greene, American journal- 
ist, was born at Boscawen, N. H., May 
20, 1797. The great Revolutionary 
general who had the same name, except 
for the spelling “Nathanael,” was born 
in Warwick County, R. I., May 27, 
1742. 


When was Greater New York es- 
tablished and what was included at 
that time?—Pennsylvania. 

Greater New York came into exis- 
tence Jan. 1, 1898, the city of Brook- 
lyn and the counties of Richmond and 
Queens being added to New York City. 
New York City is now divided into 
five boroughs, Manhattan, Bronx 
Brooklyn, Richmond, and Queens. 


What oath is taken when a president 
of the United States is sworn into office? 
—Ohio. 

The Constitution of the United States 
(Article II, Section 1, Clause 8) pro- 
vides that the president shall take the 
following oath or affirmation: “I do 
solemnly swear (or affirm) that I will 
faithfully execute the office of Presi- 
dent of the United States, and will, to 
the best of my ability, preserve, protect, 
and defend the Constitution of the 
United States.” The chief justice of 
the Supreme Court ordinarily adminis- 
ters the oath. In some instances there 
have been errors in the wording, but 
this has never been regarded as lessening 
the validity of the oath, for its meaning 
and purpose have never been distorted. 


A Genuine Leather Basket Ball Free 
for selling only one-half gross Pencils. 


Read Page Seven!—Adv. 





helps teachers 


Write us for a complete sample set 


There are two ways to use these forms: 


]_ Take any one of them, put it on the Ditto Roll, and run 
off as many copies as needed. Use copies to write on, 


2 Fill in the form — map, chart, score — using several colors if 
desired, and Ditto reproduces it complete on blank paper. 


You see instantly how much work Ditto saves, with the added use- 
fulness of these forms. They are printed in Ditto copying ink. We 
carry them in stock—a good variety; and their cost is nominal. 

You can copy on Ditto, with equal speed and ease, anything 
typed, hand-written, or drawn; direct from the original. 

Primary grade seat-work problems, individual assignments, 
examinations and tests—in all these, your work is immensely 
reduced and much time saved when you have a Ditto machine in 
your room or in your office. 


Don’t do without this remarkable time and money saver. 


Ditto Incorporated 
Duplicating Machines and Supplies 
2287 West Harrison Street, Chicago, Illinois 





DITTO, INCORPORATED, 2287 West Harrison Street, Chicago, Illinois 


Please send me sample set of Ditto school forms, with complete catalog of 
all forms for school use. 


PT riricientencecnisniccmnieninaaaan 


Name of School____ 


Street and No. 





Town and State 
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Reet Order Your Magazines Now at Money- 
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Saving Prices — Pay October 5th 


The Owen Star * Magazine List |” 


Toles oth 





br one fu 


Comprising *64e INSTRUCTOR—formerly Normal Instructor and Primary Plans a. 
($2.00 per year of 10 issues; two years for $3.00)—and the following four magazines for ay 
which we have the agency in the educational field every one the leading pub- 

lication of its kind and all of recognized value to teachers in the classroom 


*NATURE MAGAZINE * THE PATHFINDER, 


Publisher’: 
yr magaz! 





clubs. Un 
fund com 


Current Events 
Weekly 



















































































State 


- — a Each month, Nature Magazine provides new, seasonable, The Pathfinder, the illustrated weekly news review pub- = 
| fascinating material about animals, birds, fish, flowers, lished at the Nation’s capital, is an ideal medium through 9 | 
B NATI trees, insects, the lands and waters of the earth, and the which teachers and pupils can keep informed regarding Pathfinder | 
i skies above. America’s foremost nature writers, photogra- world affairs. It is used in thousands of schools in the ——e (perican 
phers, and artists contribute to this popularly written, au- teaching of English, Civics, History, Geography and Current with Etu 
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THE INSTRUCTOR 


JUNIOR HOME 
is Edited by Educators 


M. V. O’SHEA, Editor-In-Chief, is Professor of Education at 
Wisconsin University. 

BERTHA M. HAMILTON, Managing Editor, has a rich back- 
ground of practical teaching experience to her credit. 

DR. ERNEST R. GROVES is professor of Social Science at the 
University of North Carolina, 

These and a score of other outstanding authorities on child 
health, welfare and training, contribute their best to the regu- 
lar monthly features in JUNIOR HOME, 

Junior Home is a practical help to teachers as well as par- 
ents in the application of modern educational methods. 


$2.50 per year of 12 issues. 2 years $4.00. 
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HYGEIA, the Health Maga- 
zine of the American Medical 
Association, is filled each month 
with live material for supple- 
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teaching, or for correlating with 
practically every subject from 
arithmetic to zoology. And it 
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School,” by Dr. J. Mace An- 
dress, noted author of text books 
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HYGEIA is full of articles of 
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with this issue! 


$3 a year 
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REVIEW OF REVIEWS 
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| REVIEW OF 


Facts which you need to remember about this world of ours are 
selected from the happenings of the month and brought to you simplified 
and clarified in each issue of the REVIEW OF REVIEWS. 

Leading articles from other current publications are condensed and 
presented to you along with this chronicle of outstanding events—so you 
will at all times have at your fingertips a knowledge of “the things 
that count’—simply by reading the one necessary magazine. 

The REVIEW OF REVIEWS is acknowledged by thousands of educa- 
tors to be the best magazine for use in Current Event, Economic and 
Civic classes. A helpful Monthly Lesson Study Plan is sent to each 
teacher subscribing. 


Regular Price $3.00 per year--TO TEACHERS $2.10 per year. 
With The INSTRUCTOR, 1 year, $3.95. 
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WEN PUBLISHING COMPANY, 


THE JOURNAL OF GEOGRAPHY 


An illustrated monthly magazine for school use. It is the 
official organ of the National Council of Geography Teachers 
and is the only publication in America devoted exclusively to 
the teaching of Geography. It serves both teacher and student. 
The Journal’s field is the whole world, which it presents in fas- 
cinating articles and pictures, prepared by leading geographers 
both here and abroad, who are thoroughly familiar with modern 
pedagogy. Also included in the Journal are discussions of 
latest educational advances with photographs showing these 
methods in actual operation, new sources of materials and other 
aids, book reviews, etc., all of which enable you to teach geog- 
raphy easily and effectively. 


$2.50 Per Year of 9 Numbers. 
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THE INSTRUCTOR 


handled a 


Reading Exercise 


WO grade teachers had assigned to their 
classes as a reading lesson that ex- 
quisite poem by Robert Browning, “Home 
Thoughts from Abroad”: 
Oh, to be in England 
Now that April's there, 
And whoever wakes in England 
Sees, some morning, unaware, 
That the lowest boughs and the brush-wood 
sheaf 
Round the elm-tree bole are in tiny leaf, 
While the chaffinch sings on the orchard 
bough 
In England—now! 


The First Teacher's Method 


One teacher, upon making the assignment, 
told her pupils to read the poem at home 
that evening, look up in the dictionary all 
the words they did not know and write out 
the definitions. 


The recitations that followed were a 
painstaking drill of the meaning of words 
and phrases and memorization of the 
stanzas. The pupils were not asked to 
think or feel; they were told merely to 
know and to remember. When the recita- 
tions were completed, they had “memor- 
ized” this poem thoroughly. But they 
were no better equipped to understand and 
appreciate a new poem than they had been 
before. 


The Second Teacher's Method 


The second teacher, in making the as- 
signment, first read the poem to the class 
with spirit and appreciation. ‘Then she 
said, “Boys and Girls, this poem was writ- 
ten by Browning while he was in Italy. Of 
course Italy is beautiful, but Browning had 
been brought up in England and he was 
home-sick, just as you have been, perhaps, 
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when you were away from home. Now, 
this evening, read the poem over and see if 
you can picture to yourself this home-sick 
man, far from his native country. See if 
you can feel his pictures as he describes 
them; then see if you can picture the things 
you love to see in spring. ‘Tomorrow be 
ready to talk about his pictures and yours.” 


The recitations that followed developed 
a lively and enthusiastic discussion on the 
part of the pupils, in terms of their own ex- 
periences, of what the poet was thinking 
and feeling. It was evident that the pupils 
had done some really creative thinking and 
mental digestion of ideas. 


What a rich experience this was for both 
pupils and teacher. And what a barren, 
stultifying process the other! 


Let The Classroom Teacher 
Guide You 


This example is condensed from the section 
entitled “Teaching Children to Study” by 
Dr. Edwin H. Reeder, Teacher’s College, 
Columbia University. It is but one of the 
innumerable practical cases which are cited 
in The Classroom Teacher. Every subject 
and every problem that confronts the grade 
teacher is dealt with fully and clearly in 
this professiorialized series. Sixty-four of 
the most widely known and most successful 
educators in every field place before you 
their experience and their tested methods 
in The Classroom Teacher. The authors 
include such men and women as Dr. Milo 
B. Hillegas, Editor in chief, Dr. William C. 
Bagley, Critic and advisory 
Editor, Dr. Thomas H. 
Briggs, Dr. Laura Zirbes, Dr. 
Lewis M. Terman, Dr. David 





room Teacher. 


Name... 


Position. 











re 


Chicago, Ill. 


Please send without obligation a free copy of your booklet, “Recog- 
nition for Your Work,” together with sample pages from The Class- 


School Address. 


Home Address___ 


September 19 3] 


~How Two Teachers 





Eugene Smith, Dr. Frank N. Freeman, 
Dr. William S. Gray, and others of equi 
standing. 


Perhaps you would have handled a read. 
ing assignment on Browning’s poem exactly 
as the second teacher did. Nevertheles 
within the pages of The Classroom Teacher 
you will find material to strengthen your 
weak points. Whenever you are in doubt 
as to a method; whenever you have a prob- 
lem, be it in classroom control, reading, 
arithmetic, nature study, or any subject in 
the curriculum you will find in The Clas- 
room Teacher a practical solution by an 
eminent authority. 


8000 Pages—50 Subjects 


There are more than eight thousand page: 
in this great work, divided into eighty-five 
units dealing with fifty subjects. A double 
cross-reference index enables you to put 
your finger immediately on exactly the in- 
formation and help you may need at any 
hour of the school day. 


Mail Coupon for Free Booklet 


Investigate The Classroom Teacher. Over 
300,000 units in daily use. Superintendents 
recommend it. State Universities and 
Teachers Colleges use and praise it. Let w 
tell you, without obligation, how it wil 
help you in your work. Mail the coupon 
below for a copy of the Free Book, “Recog- 
nition for your Work,” which contain 
sample pages and full information in detail 
Send for your copy now. 


THe Crassroom TEACHER, INC., 
Dept. N-5, 104 S. MicHicaNn Ave., Cuicaco, ILt. 
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| took a piece of plastic clay, 

And idly fashioned it one day,’ 
And, as my fingers pressed it, still 

It moved and yielded to my will. 

| came again when days were past; 
The bit of clay was hard at last. 

The form I gave it, still it bore, 

But | could change that form no more. 


| took a piece of living clay, 


And deftly formed it day by day, 


And molded, with my power and art, 
A young child's soft and yielding heart. 
| came again when years were gone; 

It was a man I looked upon. 

He still that early impress bore, 


But | could change it nevermore. 
—Selected. 
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“CHILDHOOD ’—MARIE PERRAULT 


By EUGENIA ECKFORD 


THE PICTURE 


LITTLE girl and her baby 
sister had been playing 
in the woods among the 

trees that were all red and gold 
and brown. Then they came to a 
lovely spot. Red and orange flow- 
ers grew there, and the leaves that 
had fallen were bright red and 
orange, too. 

“Oh, the pretty leaves! I want 
to put them in my bucket,” the 
baby sister said. 

“And I will pick some flowers 
for Mother,” the big sister said; 
but when she sat down beside the 
tree, with its dark red and golden- 
brown leaves, it was as though she 
were in a magic land. The air was 
gentle, and the breezes played in 
her light hair. 

The older sister forgot all 
about the flowers, but the baby 
sister did not forget about the 
leaves. She would gather some in 
a little pile and let them fall 
slowly into the bucket. 

Marie Perrault must have seen 
the children as they sat in the 
woods on this fine autumn day. 


She was very fond of children, and 
perhaps she thought, “I will make 
a picture of these two, and I will 
make it so that others can enjoy 
them also.” 

She looked at the sky, but saw 
only a bit of it between the gay- 
It was green-blue, 
How 


warm the leaves looked against it 


colored trees. 


like a robin’s-egg blue. 


and how lovely it made the yel- 
low-green grass appear, with its 
blue shadows! 

Lovelier than the sky or the 
trees, however, were the children, 
in their bright and dainty dresses. 
They seemed to be part of the 
trees and the sky and the air. 

Marie Perrault had such joy in 
painting her picture that it seems 
to have come to life. She has made 
us feel that we are looking at the 
children rather than at a picture. 
Better still, she has made us feel 
that we are there with them. We 
would like to ask the big sister, 
very quietly, what she is thinking 
about, and to help the baby sister 
gather the bright leaves. 


QUESTIONS 


You have played in the leaves 
and know how sweet they smell 
Would you 
like to be out in the woods with 
these little girls? 


on an autumn day. 


What is the most interesting 
part of the picture? How did 
Marie Perrault make the little 
girls so important? Why did she? 

Why did she place the older sis- 


ter against the darker tree and the 


baby sister in the full sunlight? 
Why did she have the trees by the 
baby tall and slender? Yes, it was 
to balance the arm on which the 
older sister is leaning. 

Why did the artist use bright 
colors? Find some colors that are 
not bright. How do they help the 
picture? Yes, they balance it. 
Make a picture and use as many 


of these colors in it as you can. 
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THE ARTIST 


HERE has been little written of 


the life of Marie Perrayk 

(per-ro); nevertheless she has 

left a record in her pictures and 
in the charming mannequins that her 
clever fingers modeled from clay, of the 
things that interested her most. 

Marie Perrault was born in Detroit, 
Michigan, on August 31, 1871. It is told 
that as a child she had a great love for 
painting, and called the attic of her home 
her studio. There she spent many happy 
hours making pictures of the things that 
she liked. She was perfectly free to paint 
just as her heart dictated. 

We know, too, that her fingers were 
clever with other things besides the brush. 
She saw possibilities for creating things 
from all sorts of materials. Her mother's 
potato masher suggested to her quick eyes 
the body of a doll, which she could dres 
in quaint costume, perhaps from the scrap 
bag. Certainly we judge that hers was an 
active, happy childhood. 

Marie Perrault was a student at the De- 
troit Museum of Fine Arts; then she spent 
seven years studying in Paris, The Hague, 
and Brussels. The Dutch were very ap- 
preciative of her ability, and in the art 
collections of Holland she is well repre- 
sented. Following her period of residence 
abroad, Marie Perrault returned to De 
troit, where she held an exhibition of her 
paintings in 1911. 

She was living in Europe during the 
World War. Because of the privations 
which the war placed upon her, she wa 
forced to give up her profession as a paint- 
er of children’s portraits. She may have 
laid down the brush, but her hands caught 
up the clay instead, and soon she was mod- 
eling little figures. These were charactérs 
of story-book days or were models of the 
children of her acquaintance. So charm 
ing were these mannequins that she became 
famous for this work as well. 

Marie Perrault will be known best a84 
painter of children. There is nothing self 
conscious about her style. We feel thit 
she saw her subjects accurately and then, 
with a brush dripping with light and color 
and atmosphere, worked quickly, but suf 
ly. Her sunlight is vivid, her shadows a 
cool, and her figures have reality without 
being conspicuous. 

(Continued on page 78) 
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FINAL PRELIMINARY WorK 


GARDEN Cliry, U.S.A. 
August 15, 19— 
My Dear ELIZABETH: 

I am truly glad that you have taken a 
vacation. Teaching is a strenuous occu- 
pation. You need strength of mind and 
body as you start. You have been so busy 
since your graduation day that these few 
weeks of real rest and recreation will in- 
crease your energy and make you a sym- 
pathetic leader in the work of your first 
school. 

You will be thankful, Elizabeth, more 
than once this year that you took heed for 
your physical and mental well-being. You 
are now starting fresh for your first year 
of teaching. Keep yourself bubbling over 
with energy. It will prove contagious 
to your pupils and indirectly to your 
patrons. But remember this: nothing 
but sufficient sleep at night and some di- 


# 


4 
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Tue First Day or SCHOOL 


GARDEN Ciry, U.S.A. 
August 25, 19— 


My Dear ELIZABETH: 

Your note urging me to send some last- 
minute suggestions for the first day of 
school is at hand. I am sure, however, that 
nothing which I shall mention will be 
new to you, because you are undoubtedly 
familiar with these points, through your 
excellent training. 

The first day of school is perhaps the 
most critical day of the year, for much de- 
pends on the beginning. The impression 
which a teacher makes determines in a 
large measure the attitude that the pupils 
and the community will assume toward the 
school. You must prove yourself a real 
leader the first day. You must be master 
of the situation in every detail. 

Go to school early that first morning. 
Have a tentative daily program posted in 
a conspicuous place in the schoolroom. 
You can well afford to use the general plan 
of the teachers who have immediately pre- 
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LETTERS TO A BEGINNING TEACHER 


By JOSEPHINE CORLISS PRESTON 


FORMERLY, SUPERINTENDENT OF PuBLic INSTRUCTION, STATE OF WASHINGTON 


version of interests each day will keep you 
mentally and physically fit. 

Your letter bristles with alertness as you 
skip from problems of the “opening of 
school” to the “permanent organization” 
of your school. Your discernment of 
these problems as you plan your work for 
the first time is encouraging. This is im- 
portant ground over which every teacher 
must travel. Careful preparation of each 
succeeding step is vital to the successful 
operation of your school. 

It is interesting news that the people of 
your neighborhood have for a number of 
years set aside the Friday before school 
opens as an annual “clean-up” day. This 
is an excellent time to have one. The men 
of the neighborhood come for a whole or 
a half day, as their own work permits. 
Their part is to clean up the grounds, cut 
the grass, repair the buildings and fence, 
and give the buildings a coat of paint in- 
side and out. I can almost see those farm 
women coming at noon with well-filled 
baskets, and the neighbors across the way 
bringing a pot of piping hot coffee. 

I am pleased to note that you plan to go 
to the district on “clean-up” day, and 








ceded you. You will, of course, have a 
few ideas of your own to incorporate in 
this preliminary program. 

Greet the children as they come in. 
Give each of them a hearty handclasp. 
Ask one of the older pupils to act as mon- 
itor. After you have exchanged greetings 
with each child, have the monitor hand 
him a card and tell him that he is to put 
his name, age, and home address on it. 

It may be necessary to appoint one or 
two of the older pupils to help the smaller 
pupils fill out the cards that first morning. 
Ask the monitor to hand you any cards of 
new pupils and note carefully the new 
family names. Introduce the strangers to 
the other girls and boys. 

You should allow your pupils to sit 
where they did last term. You can tell 
them this as they greet you. Be careful to 
explain that this is only a temporary plan 
and that after the school is fully organized 
for the new year of work, there will be 
certain changes. These changes will be 
determined by age, size, hearing, eyesight, 
good conduct, and other points. 


help the women clean the schoolhouse anj 
wash the windows, after eating lunch with 
them. That occasion will do much y 
give you district-wide acquaintance, 

You are to be congratulated on secyr. 
ing a school in a neighborhood wher 
cleanliness is one of the big objective, 
You and your pupils cannot help but fed 
happier and more self-respecting in start- 
ing with this clean, wholesome setting, 

Since you are to go to the district th 
Friday before school opens, you will k 
there in time to check over again the sup. 
plies on hand and those which will need to 
be ordered. Then if your school board fd- 
lows its usual custom of going to th 
county seat the Saturday before the open- 
ing of school, you can accompany them 
and learn how supplies are ordered and the 
best places to secure them. 

In closing, let me urge you to be a good 
business agent, capable private secretary, 
and efficient school housekeeper, as well as 
the best school teacher your district ever 
had. Your field of service is unlimited 
and its requirements unceasing. 

Your friend, 
JANE Browy 


® 
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Ring your bell promptly at nine o'clock. 
Plan to start your day’s program with 
patriotic and old familiar songs. Have 
your songbooks on your desk and the 
numbers previously selected. Call for 
volunteers to start the songs. This give 
you an idea of the musical ability and 
talent of your school. 

Call attention to the program that firs 
morning and suggest that the pupils con- 
sult it. Mark it tentative so that they 
will know that it is subject to change. 

The assignment of lessons should be o 
the front blackboard. You know wher 
the pupils left off in each grade. The) 
will proceed from there this first mornin 
even if they must review later. Be sut 
that your seat work for the younger pt 
pils is of a practical nature. 

It takes an understanding teacher to 4? 
pear before a group of ungraded pupil! 
and touch each and every heart with het 
friendly spirit, while she gradually w™ 
them to a steady program of work. 


Sincerely, . 
JANE Brows 
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THE Dat_y PROGRAM 


GARDEN Cry, U.S.A. 
August 29, 19— 


My Dear EvizaBETH: 

Your tentative daily program reached 
me to-day. As the opening of school 
draws near, the importance of a well- 
panned program looms. It is the silent 
but forceful power which keeps every- 
thing and every pupil moving _har- 
moniously. 

The daily program which you have sent 
tome does not have the three outstanding 
features necessary: study, recitations, and 
recreation. It is as important to plan for 
study periods and the supervision of them 
ss it is to conduct the recitations. With- 
out such provision your class work may be 
continually interrupted. Definite work 
should be provided for every class and 
eery pupil during the entire school day. 

Your program can be improved also in 
time element, the relative importance of 
wbjects, and the succession of subjects. 
Besides your own local school require- 
ments, you must keep in mind the state 
and county requirements; the hours of the 
day; the length of the school year; the re- 





ORGANIZING THE SCHOOL 


GaRDEN Ciry, U.S.A. 
August 31, 19— 


My Dear ELIZABETH: 

Our letters evidently passed each other 
en route. While you are reading my let- 
ter about your daily program, I am read- 
ing about your definite plans for your 
frst day of school. 

You seem to be wrought up over the or- 
ganization of your school. You have just 


found out that two new families have — 


moved into your neighborhood and there 
will be others. You feel that much of 
your preliminary work was for nothing. 

You should be glad that you have no 
beaten path to follow. It is deadening to 
any teacher. You are on your own ini- 
tittive now and even with good teachers 
Preceding you, you face problems which 
they never had. You must think through 
Your own problems. Teaching makes 
thinkers. You will be impressed with that 
fact every day. You have much to learn 
first-hand. Just be thankful that the new 
highway brought those construction men 
and their families to that self-centered and 
‘complacent neighborhood. It will add 
new life to your school. 

Your chief task in the organization of 
Your school will be to combine your class- 
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cess periods; recreational periods and sub- 
jects fixed by law. 

Not less important than the time de- 
voted to a subject is its place in the pro- 
gram. There are several fine authorities 
on these vital factors, and you will find 
much food for thought in the books which 
I have mentioned in the inclosed list. 
[See bibliography. ] 

With your preliminary program pre- 
pared and ready to post, you can afford to 
take your time about completing the per- 
manent program. Not until you become 
thoroughly familiar with the work of each 
pupil and the proper grading and classifi- 
cation of all pupils, can you hope to make 
a program which will be satisfactory and 
workable. Keep your older pupils inter- 
ested in all of the changes from the tem- 
porary to the permanent daily program. 

The consensus of opinion among all ru- 
ral experts is that classes should be com- 
bined in such a way that there shall not be 
more than twenty or twenty-two recita- 
tions a day. No one can fully determine 
the exact number of daily recitations. I 
am inclined to believe that the teacher’s 
best judgment and personal study of her 
work must determine the number in each 


® 


1" 


es. This is one of the most delicate prob- 
lems in the management of any school. 
Grading pupils and classifying them bring 
heartaches and discouragement too often 
to individual pupils. The organization 
of a school is often the severest test of a 
teacher’s ability. 

Be sure, Elizabeth, to be on the lookout 
for every overgrown girl or boy who may 
or may not have had his chance. Give 
every backward youth a seat and classifi- 
cation with those of his own size and age. 








HE first day of school is 
perhaps the most critical 
day of the year, for much de- 
pends on the beginning. The 
impression which a_ teacher 
makes determines in a large 
measure the attitude that the 
pupils and the community will 
assume toward the school. 
You must prove yourself a real 
leader the first day. You must 
be master of the situation in 
every detail. 
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case. Even in the best-planned programs, 
constant adjustments are necessary. 

Your daily program must be worked 
out with the teaching situation fully in 
mind. There are many temptations to 
run over the program, and there is often 
the temptation to favor some subjects at 
the expertise of others. One of the impor- 
tant teacher skills is found in making and 
then firmly adhering to the daily program 
of the school. 

Teaching is an intensely personal affair. 
This proves true in program-making. You 
will draw largely upon your own back- 
ground of experience. Your former teach- 
ers’ methods will be woven into your own. 
This will be true not only in forming your 
permanent program but in the organi- 
zation of your school, your methods in 
teaching, and all your school plans. 

Keep working away on your program- 
making. It is a stupendous undertaking, 
especially in an ungraded school. You are 
not going to just “get by” with your 
teaching. You are going to enter the 
work with heart and soul and let none ex- 
cel. May you fully realize this ideal. 

Devotedly, 
JANE Brown 








Let him feel that he is going to have a real 
opportunity to secure an education in your 
school. 

I recall the story which one teacher 
told about her own experience. She had 
to help at home, for there was a large fam- 
ily. Her attendance at school was irregu- 
lar, and she found herself completing the 
eighth grade at eighteen. The others in 
her class were thirteen and fourteen years 
old. She was conscious of her size, and it 
made her feel awkward and out of place. 
Had it not been for the fact that she had 
a wise teacher, she would have quit school 
forever. The teacher sensed her humilia- 
tion and took pains to encourage her and 
praise her work. With this inspiring help, 
she persevered until she reached her goal 
and secured the coveted prize—a state 
eighth-grade diploma. Later she went 
through high school, and is now an ex- 
cellent teacher. 

Of course, although I urge the human 
touch, I realize you must keep in mind 
that organization, management, instruc- 
tion, training, and discipline are the main 
functions of the teacher. Organiza- 
tion must prepare the way for all the 
other work of the teacher and the school. 
Without it, proper instruction, training, 
and discipline are impossible. The great 

(Continued on page 76) 
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HE working out of 

a village activity in 

the first grade has 

proved extremely 
interesting and valuable to 
both the children and the 
teacher. The activity was 
begun after the Christmas 
vacation and extended over 
a period of about four 
months. 

First we discussed why and 
how villages are founded and 
what is needed to make a vil- 
lage. Next we experimented 
with “building” material and 
found that cereal and crack- 
er boxes would make good 
houses. Each child brought 
his own box and cut out 
openings for windows and 
doors. Glassine was used for 
the windows. To make the 
houses different in color, we 
pasted red, white, yellow, or 
green paper on the outside. Roofs of dif- 
ferent colors, with chimneys, were added. 

We built a church, a school, and a fire 
house. Then a bank, a post office, and 
stores were constructed. Large cartons 
procured at grocery stores were used for 
the business buildings, which were stuc- 
coed instead of painted. The stucco effect 
was produced by applying paste or glue 
with a brush to the outside of the build- 
ings and covering this application with 
oatmeal. 

We laid out a part of our schoolroom 
into seven streets, which were named and 
marked. Each child selected a location 
for his house. We had forty houses, a 
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THe VILLAGE 


A VILLAGE PROJECT 


By MAY E. 


Teacner, First Geape, Ce NTRAL ScHoor, 


HAWK 


church, a school, a fire house, a bank, 
a post office, sixteen stores, and a gasoline 
station. 

To make the village attractive, grass of 
shredded green crépe paper surrounded 
cach house, and trees made of bare 
branches with green crépe paper leaves at- 
tached were placed in front of some of 
the houses. Empty spools made splendid 
bases for the trees. Later, colored paper 
was added to the trees for blossoms. 

Of their own volition, the children 
brought toy automobiles and_ trucks, 
which they parked correctly in front of 
their houses or stores. One child brought 
an airplane and hangar, which suggested 


Dansvitte, New York 








having an airport outsik 
our village. More airplang 
were brought, until oy 
flying field grew to accom. 
modate ten airplanes, 

In one of our discussions 
the need of a farm, to sup. & 
ply vegetables, fruit, and » 
on, was felt, so we laid out, 
farm on the outskirts of oy 
village. We made barn 
silos, a poultry house, a dairy 
house, and a _ farmhousg 
From their toys the children 
supplied tractors, trucks, and 
other implements used on, 
farm, and also animals, in- 
cluding cows, sheep, pigs 
horses, and chickens, 

After the class had read 
about a circus, one of th 
children brought to school a 
toy elephant and a merry- 
go-round. ‘Then other ani- 
mals were brought. 

A railroad train running on tracks mad 
of straw was placed on the outskirts of the 
village. This called for a railroad station, 
made somewhat like the houses. 

This project has proved valuable is 
teaching these cardinal objectives: 

1. Social relationship—The children 
learned to work well together, to appreci- 
ate their dependence on one another, and 
to respect the rights of others. 

2. Training in observation—The chil- 
dren learned to be observing from study- 
ing the types of buildings, streets, street 
signs, traffic signals, kinds of busines 
buildings, and so on. 

(Continued on page 77) 
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Two SUGGESTIVE LESSON PLANS 


By CLARICE WHITTENBURG 


Critic Teacner, THirp Grape, UNiversiry oF WYOMING, Laramie, WYOMING 


Silent Reading—Grade Three 


Source: “Potato! Potato!” Pathway to Reading, Book III, 
pp. 143-146. 
Background: Pupils’ knowledge of stories in which wishes are 


granted by magical means. 
Outcomes: Ability to follow directions closely; increase of eye- 
span through recognition of phrases in the assignment. 


INTRODUCTION 


How many of you would like to play a game called “Suppose” 
for a little while? “Suppose” I were your fairy godmother and 
told you that you might have your choice of the one thing you 
liked best to eat. Which one thing would each of you choose? 
(The children suggest various foods.) We are going to read 
the story of a little girl who liked one kind of food best of all. 
What do you suppose it is? You will find its name written twice 
in the title of your story on page IV of your table of contents. 
The page number of the story is found there also. Do you sup- 
pose the little girl’s mother allowed her to eat potatoes whenever 
she wished? Shall we read to find out? 


LESSON 


I. Assignment. 
A. Minimum— 
Underline the right 
answer to the follow- 
ing sentences: 

1. The little girl lived 
in (a large house in 
the city, a wee house 
in the wood, a large 
house in the wood). 

2. She liked potatoes best 
when they were (fried 
and crisp, mashed 
with butter and milk, 
baked in the hot 
ashes). 

3. One day her mother 
went to town to buy 
(a loaf of bread, a 
pound of butter, a 
sack of flour). 

4. She left a potato (on 
the cupboard shelf, on 
the kitchen table, on 
the back porch). 

§. The mother told the 
little girl to (bake the 
potato, fry it crisp 
and brown, leave it 
for supper). 

6. The potato ran (out 
of the window, up 
the chimney, through 
the door). 


(Copies of the assignment 
are passed out and turned 
face down on the desks. As 
soon as each pupil has finished 
reading the story silently, he 
turns over his assignment and 
begins to work on it.) 


(Continued on page 75) 





Reasoning Problems—Grade Three 


Sources: Original story problems of pupils; Triangle Arith. 
metic, Book One, Part One, page 251. 

Background: Familiarity with the four fundamental operation; 
and reasons for using each. 

Outcomes: Improved habit of “seeing through” a problem be. 
fore attempting to work it; increased skill in handling figures 
and combinations quickly and accurately. 


INTRODUCTION 


Every day I am sure you have certain experiences which re. 
quire that you make use of the figures and combinations which 
you study about at your arithmetic period. Perhaps your moth- 
er sends you to the store to buy something she needs. Some. 
times you bring cookies to school which you wish to share equally 
with the other girls and boys. Probably your father has told 
you of a way in which you can earn enough money to buy 
something you have been wanting for a long time. How many 
would like to make up some story problems about your own 
experiences? 


LESSON 


I. Review of the four process- Before we begin to make 
es. these problems, let us review 
A. Add (more)— the four ways in which prob- 

1. How many or much lems can be solved. Who will 


altogether? name them? (The teacher 
a) receive writes: “Add, subtract, mul- 
b) buy tiply, divide” on the black- 
c) find board at the dictation of the 
d) earn pupils.) In which of thes 
e) make ways do we seek to find more 


f) find distances 
B. Subtract (less) — 
1. How many or much 


and in which less for our an- 
swers? (She develops a black- 
board outline, giving words 


is left? found in each problem group.) 
a) make change When we add, what are we 
b) lose trying to find out? (How 
c) give away many altogether.) When we 
d) break subtract? (How many o 
e) eat much is left.) When we mu- 
f) sell tiply? (Same as when we 
g) spend add.) How, then, do we 


know when to add and when 
to multiply? (Add _ when 
numbers are most easily han- 
dled in that way; multiply 


C. Multiply (more) — 
1. Same as add 
D. Divide (less) — 


1. How many in one 


group? when a certain number of 
a) buy equal groups is mentioned.) 
b) earn When we divide, what are we 
c) share trying to find out? (How 


d) cut into pieces many are in one group.) 
e) change into equal 
groups 
II. Presentation of original 
story problems. 


Now you may think quietly 
for a few moments about the 
(Continued on page 75) 
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AN AIRPLANE MADE OF PAPER 


By NELLIE L. FISCHER 


SUPERVISOR OF ART, PUBLIC SCHOOLS, SANTA Cruz, CALIFORNIA 


TRACE the pattern given below on a 
sheet of manila or bogus paper, 9 by 12 
inches, folded in half on the short diam- 
eer. Fold on all dotted lines and cut on 
il solid lines, through both thicknesses of 
sper. For the propeller brace, use one 
thickness of paper, fold and paste the 
mall sections (between the two sets of 


dotted lines) against the center section, 
paste the ends together, and insert them 
between the two thicknesses of the fuse- 
lage, in front, before pasting these two 
thicknesses together. Paste together the 
two thicknesses of the propeller, and then 
paste them to the propeller brace. Fold 
each wheel brace and paste together, paste 


a brace to each side of the fuselage below 
the wing, and paste a wheel to each brace. 
Paste together the two tail pieces, and fit 
the slash into the slash below the rudder. 
A figure may be inserted in the cockpit 
before the fuselage is pasted together. 
Paste decorations on the wings. Bend the 
wheel braces to make the airplane stand. 
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ACTIVITIES BASED ON HEALTH TEACHING 


By SARAH MCGIFFERT 


IN Criarce or HeattH Epucation, Cuicaco Pusiic SCHOOLS, UNDER THE AUSPICES OF 
THE ExizapetH McCormick MEemoriaL Funp 





A True-False Test 
Write the following on the blackboard. Ask the 


class to tell under which heading each statement be- 
longs. 


We should We should not 
Go to bed at half-past seven. 
Eat candy between meals. 
Dislike vegetables. 
Play in safe places. 
Come to school without break fast. 
Eat a cooked cereal every day. 
Eat a vegetable besides potato each day. 
Go to the toilet at a regular time. 
Drink four glasses of milk a day. 
Brush our teeth twice a day. 
Drink tea or coffee. 
Sleep with our windows open. 
Come to school without washing. 
Play in the fresh air. 
Eat fruit every day. 
Wash our hands before eating. 
Eat too fast. 
Eat fruit that has not been washed. 
Be careless about our toilet habits. 
Take a full bath at least twice a week. 


Eat our meals at the same time each day. 





Weighing Day 
Stories similar to this one may be written by the 
class and used as reading lessons: 


It was weighing day and Barbara and Bob 
were very sure that they would be able to take 
home a fine growing card. They had been doing 
all the things every day that they knew would 
help them to grow. They had gone to bed at 
half-past seven, and every morning they had 
eaten a good breakfast. They drank milk in 
school and a glassful at each meal. They were 
always hungry at mealtime and liked their food. 

When they had candy they ate it just after 
their meals and never between meals. They 
spent-all the afternoon after school was over 
playing very lively games. 

They could hardly wait for weighing time to 
come. Sure enough, Bob had gained a pound 
and a half, and Barbara had gained a pound! 
That was the best report yet. They ran home 
to show their mother how high their weight hill 
was growing. 

What time did Barbara and Bob go to bed? 

When did they drink milk? 

How did they feel about their food? 

When did they eat candy? 

What did they do after school? 

How much did Bob gain? 

How much did Barbara gain? 








A Completion Test 


Put in the missing words, selecting them from the group of words below the sentences: 





I grow when I 

help me to grow. 

—— makes girls and boys gain. 
fresh air 


milk 





I play in the 
I breathe good —--. 
I like cooked -. 








vegetables cereal 
sunshine sleep 
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TEACHING HEALTH HABITs 


By SARAH MCGIFFERT 


IN CHARGE OF HEALTH EpuCcATION, CHICAGO PuBLIic SCHOOLS, UNDER THE AUSPICES OF 
THE ELIZABETH McCormick MEMORIAL FUND 





Name Date 


Breakfast 


milk 


vegetable 


Brushed teeth 











Bedtime 





A Hasir Recorp Carp 


HE teaching of health so that it 

actually affects behavior is not a 

simple task. ‘The best way for a 

child to form health habits is by 
means of constant repetition under the 
wise direction of the mother. Habit for- 
mation through health teaching in the 
school frequently means breaking wrong 
habits already formed, confronting family 
or even racial tradition, meeting antago- 
nism and misinformation, and even edu- 
cating the parents. ‘This seems like an 
overwhelming task for the teacher, but 
it often falls to her lot. 

A functioning health education pro- 
gram must consider a twenty-four-hour 
day and is therefore concerned with be- 
havior in school, at home, and at play. 
This involves close teamwork between the 
school and the home and a mutual under- 
standing between the teacher and the 
parents. 

The teacher of health is dealing with 
facts about which there may be a variety 
of opinions, with opposing “good authori- 
ties.” She needs much tact as well as sound 
information. ‘There are, however, some 
fundamental health practices and facts 
upon which most authorities on child 
health agree. The following practices and 
conditions are generally accepted as being 
desirable for every child. 

1. A yearly physical examination. 

2. A dental examination every six 
months. 

3. Treatment of all correctible defects. 

4. Regular elimination without the use 
of drugs. 

§. Regular and sufficient hours for 
meals, sleep, work, and play. 

6. Nutritious, well-balanced meals, in- 
cluding daily at least a pint of milk, 
cooked cereal, meat or meat substitute, 
fresh vegetables, and fruit. 

7. No tea, coffee or injurious food. 

8. No food between meals, with the 
possible exception of milk. 


9. Fresh air both day and night. 
10. Play in the sunshine. 

11. Clean teeth and body. 

12. A happy environment. 

Health methods must be so suggestive 
and appealing that practicing good health 
habits becomes more pleasing to the child 
than practicing undesirable habits. ‘Teach- 
ing must be sufficiently motivated to make 
a child want to go to bed at an early hour 
when he knows that staying up may mean 








Ts. best way for a child to 
form health habits is by 
means of constant repetition 
under the wise direction of the 
mother,” says Sarah McGiffert. 
“Habit formation through 
health teaching in the school 
frequently means breaking 
wrong habits already formed, 
confronting family or even ra- 
cial tradition, meeting antago- 
nism and misinformation, and 
even educating the parents. 
This seems like an overwhelm- 
ing task for the teacher. It in- 
volves close teamwork between 
the school and the home and 
a mutual understanding be- 
tween teacher and parents.” 




















play or a desirable radio program. For- 
tunately, there are many appeals to which 
young children respond. They will go to 
bed early so that they may grow big and 
strong like Father or the local football 
hero, or have pink cheeks like Sister, or— 
the greatest appeal—because the habit is 
accepted and approved by the group and 
by the teacher. 

No health teaching method makes more 
of an appeal to pupils than weighing and 
measuring. Height and weight, if ac- 
curately and regularly recorded and 
sanely interpreted, are an excellent index 
of health progress, and furnish a means of 
making a vital home contact. Any moth- 
er is concerned by a report which shows 
that her child is not gaining and growing 
as he should, if that lack of development 
is continued over several months. ‘The 


29 


first question to be considered between her 
and the teacher is, What is the cause? 
Then, What shall I do about it? This is 
the time to take an inventory of health 
habits. The family doctor should make . 
sure that no physical defect is responsible, 
or if defects are found they should be 
corrected. If the condition is caused by 
overexcitement or nerve strain, this may 
be due to the daily program, which is un- 
der the control of parents and teacher. 
Weighing and measuring in the school- 
room should be used only as a device to 
arouse interest in health habits. As a 
diagnostic measure it should have the in- 
terpretation of the pediatrician. 
Weighing and measuring is most effec- 
tive when made a regular part of the 
classroom procedure. Portable scales 
which can be moved from room to room 
are desirable. A yardstick or two fas- 
tened to the wall can be used for taking 
heights. If the school is not equipped with 


. scales a trip to a grocery store or feed 


store may be necessary. Weights taken 
without shoes or extra coats and sweaters 
are more accurate. A report in the form 
of a graph has been found the most inter- 
esting for children of any age who are able 
to read, and also is of greater interest to the 
parents than the mere recording of figures. 


TEACHING SoME Hasits WHICH 
AFFECT GROWTH 


Discuss wher children go to bed. They 
should go very soon after the evening meal 
to give themselves time to grow. Make 2 
“Good Night” picture. 

Discuss what kittens and other animals 
like to drink. How many children drink 
milk? How much? A glass with each 
meal and one at recess is how much? 

Make cut-outs of four glasses of milk. 
Make a poster. 

What do rabbits like to eat? Discuss 
fresh vegetables. Let each child draw or 
cut out the vegetable he ate the day be- 
fore. This may be repeated for a number 
of days. 

Discuss and illustrate other habits. 
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A SEPTEMBER STORY PICTURE 


ABOVE is shown a busy harvest scene. Ask 
your pupils to describe it, and to tel! who else 
they think might be working there and what 
will be done with the apples. Mention that ap- 


ples are delicious fruit, and suggest that the 

included in the pupils’ lunches each day. 
Perhaps some of the children have seen 4? 

butter made outdoors. They will be eager 0” 
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— GATHERING APPLES 


hey '@§ Ww this is done, and will enjoy naming different 
kinds of apples. In this connection, a short ar- 

ttle entitled “How Many Apples Do You 

ow?” in another section of the magazine will 


be useful. The song by Alma Patterson, “The 
Rainbow Month,” contains a reference to apple 
orchards, and Plate I of the Rotogravure Picture 
Section shows a pleasing orchard scene. 

















Find the Answers 


On the indicated pages, which are in 
the Primary Grades Section, will be 
found the answers to these questions. 


Where do sponges live and how 
are they obtained? (p. 38) 
What painting is of interest in 
connection with Longfellow’s “The 
Village Blacksmith?” (Plate VIII) 
How can children construct an 
airplane from paper? (p. 27) 
In health teaching what is the 
chief value of weighing and 
measuring? (p. 29) 
How can pupils make houses 
for a village project? (p. 24) 
How may a study of “Child- 
hood,” by Marie Perrault, lead to 
a definite class interest? (p. 33) 
How did a first grade learn 
safety practices? (p. 49) 
What can children make to hold 
flower and vegetable seeds? (p. 50) 




















A Study of Homes 
By Flora C. Stevens 


A project on the home is a valuable 
, activity for primary pupils. The topic 
lends itself to seasonal development, and 
each phase has a fresh interest. 

Such an activity occupied the attention 
of a first and second grade for four 
months. An outline of the problem 
for September is given below. [Similar 
| outlines will appear in the three succeed- 
ing issues. ] 

1. Homes of insects, animals, and birds. 

a) Beehive 

b) Home of the caterpillar 
c) Home of the silkworm 
d) Home of the squirrel 
e) Fox’s den 

f) Bear’s cave 

&) Birds’ nests 

Pictures may be made of the homes; 
models may be cut from paper, or, when 
possible, may be made from the actual 
materials and displayed on the sand table. 


A Language Game 


By Maud M. Grant 


A teacher stood in front of her class 
and said: “I am thinking of something. 
It is good to eat. It is round. It is hard. 
Sometimes it is red. Sometimes it is yel- 
Blow. Sometimes it is sour. Sometimes it 
his sweet. It grows on a tree.” 

Of course, “apple” was guessed by 
many. 

The teacher smiled and nodded. She 


went on: “I am thinking of something. 
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THINGS 


It has four legs. It is 
We have them in our 


It has two arms. 
made of wood. 
houses.” 

This was harder, but finally some of the 
children guessed “chair.” 

“That is right,” said the teacher. “I am 
thinking of something. It is found deep 
down in the ground. Men dig it out. It 
is hard. It is black and shiny. It gives 
us light and heat.” 

“Coal,” shouted several pupils. 

Next the teacher said, “I am thinking of 
something. It has steel ribs. It has a 
stick and a handle. It has cloth on it. 
Girls and boys carry it in the rain.” 


This was easy for the children. “Um- 
brella,” they cried. 
“IT am thinking of something. It is 


bright. It is yellow. It is far, far away. 
It gives light and heat. We could not 
live without it,” the teacher said. 

This caused some: serious thinking. 
Then a little girl called out, “The sun, 
Miss Mason, the sun!” 

Miss Mason then asked several of the 
children in turn to “think of something,” 
which the others were to guess. They 
were all interested; and the result was a 
lively lesson, full of thought, expression, 
and enthusiasm. 

















A Balloon Border 
By Loretto M. Badger 


A border of colorful balloons used on 
my blackboard the first week of school 
proved a fortunate device. My primary 
pupils enjoyed drawing balloons and color- 
ing them to match those on the black- 
board. They learned to recognize the 
three primary colors. Then I called on 
various children to count the balloons; 
count the yellow ones, the blue ones, the 
red ones; count those on a certain section 
of the blackboard; and so on. This. pro- 
vided interesting number work. 

Later I printed under the balloons the 
names of the colors. As soon as the class 
had learned these names, and the words 
“draw,” “color,” “one,” “two,” and 
“three,” I gave silent reading lessons, such 
as “Draw two balloons. Color one red. 
Color one blue,” and so on. 
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To Do 


Teaching Health 


By Mattie Crabtree Blomquist 


Every school program can be adjusted 
so that the subject of health is frequently 
and effectively brought before the chil- 
dren. Perhaps the pupils are standing in 
line waiting for the dismissal gong. What 
an excellent opportunity for a correct- 
carriage drill, a breathing exercise, or a 
health song! Perhaps a few minutes re- 
main in the English period. They may be 
used in repeating health rhymes. 

Handwork of all kinds may embody the 
health idea. Let the children construct 
from letters various health hints; cut il- 
lustrations from magazines and assemble 
meals; illustrate health songs, stories, and 
rhymes with pencil, paper cuttings, plas- 
tic clay, or water colors. Let them play 
store and sell to the “health housewife,” or 
appoint a nurse for health inspection. 

Familiar games may be paraphrased as 
health games. A “vegetable, fruit, and 
cereal” game may be used to teach the 
children these terms. A circle is formed. 
The child in the center points to someone 
in the circle and calls “cereal.” Then he 
counts to ten. The child in the circle 
must take the center position if he fails to 
name a cereal before the leader has 
counted ten. 

“London Bridge” may be adapted for 
a health game. The children form an 
arch with their arms. Others form a line 
and march under the arch. At the words 
“ready now,” the children drop their arms 
and the child who is caught chooses to be 
“cereal” or “fruit.” A tug of war ensues. 
Such words may be used as: 

I eat cereals, I do, 

Yes, I do, yes, I do, 

I eat cereals, I do, 

Every single morning. 

Cereals for breakfast, 
Breakfast now, breakfast now, 
Cereals for breakfast now, 
Ready now! 

The teacher’s aim in encouraging her 
pupils to formulate health creeds, pro- 
grams, and so on, should be not merely to 
teach health facts, but té give the class 
the ideal of positive, vital health. 
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“CHILDHOOD” AND Its INTERESTS 


By EUGENIA ECKFORD 


INSTRUCTOR OF ArT, Tower Hitt ScHooL, WILMINGTON, DELAWARE 


T IS my plan to show in these aux- 
iliary articles the possibilities in each 
month’s cover picture for awakening 
interests and enjoyment in subjects 

other than picture appreciation. Also, 
| hope to suggest simple means by which 
the reader may become more conscious of 
what are the chief characteristics of a 
work of art. 

There is a very remarkable feature about 
Marie Perrault’s picture, “Childhood.” 
Here we find the spirit of childhood, usu- 
illy associated with activity, beautifully 
portrayed through a quieter mood. Child- 
hood is a time of dreaming, of imagination, 
with hours that are of little consequence 
and activities like the piling of the leaves 
in the bucket—of no purpose except the 
joy of doing! The color and life of the 
picture are symbolic of the joyfulness of a 
child’s heart. 

September brings to the schoolroom 
children who have spent the summer in 
much the same spirit as this picture. Their 
interests have been many and are very 
much a part of theirs understanding and 
feelings. What can the teacher do with 
these interests that will help to make the 
curriculum richer for the child? How 
can an appreciation of this painting in 
any way bring the teacher in touch with 
children’s activities? 

I believe that the picture may be used 
to stimulate a discussion of the things that 
interested the children most during the 
summer or of the things that they would 
like to do in the fall. The teacher who 
is willing to base her curriculum on child 
interest, who anticipates the fun of a new 
approach to the regular subjects, will see 


" 





PaInTED BY A SECOND-GRADE Pup. 


readily how a picture ap- 
preciation lesson might and 
can influence several weeks’ 
or months’ work. 

The list of questions ac- 
companying the picture 
study gives an opportunity 
for individual expression. 
Certainly the teacher will 
supplement the first ques- 
tion by several others, 
though if they have no 
bearing on the picture it- 
self, they should be kept to 
the last of the discussion. I 
can easily imagine some 
children saying that they 
would rather be playing 
with pets, sailing boats, taking a trip, or 
working in a garden than sitting under a 
tree and dreaming. In the first three 
grades, such discussion rightly directed 
could lead in a few lessons to a very defi- 
nite interest for the entire class. Painting 
pictures of the things done during the 
summer and writing poems and stories to 
accompany these pictures may materialize 
into a Summer Book. Then out of this 
may grow the more serious or difficult 
problem. 

One third grade, in making a Summer 
Book, became very much interested in 
their own town because of the facts that 
one child had discovered during the vaca- 
tion months. The class also gained a wider 
knowledge of the world from accounts of 
trips that certain children had taken. The 
teacher saw the opportunity in this uncon 
scious interest on the part of the children, 
and developed it into a conscious plan. 

In another instance, a 
teacher, during story hour, 
showed the class pictures of 
children at work and play. 
Interest was directed to the 
many things which one can 
do on a farm, leading to a 
discussion of the farmer, and 
what an important person 
the farmer is. Out of this 
grew five or six weeks of 
work and play, which con- 
sisted of building a farm, 
reading about the farmer, 
as well as visiting a dairy and 
a grocery store to see what 
happens to the various pro- 
ducts that the farmer raises. 
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A Stupy 1n Ficure-DrawinGc 


Perhaps you will say, “But there is not 
much connection between this picture of 
Marie Perrault’s and transportation, farms, 
studying one’s town, and so on.” At first 
glance, no; but at second glance, with a 
little thought and imagination, yes! Of 
course, the picture will act as an indirect 
suggestion. At no time would I advocate 
spoiling the beauty of a picture by the 
intrusion of another subject. I do feel, 
however, that this paigting, by its beauty 
and child-interest, will arouse all manner 
of possibilities for the wide-awake teacher 
to utilize. 

What I have just said has been in the 
nature of a general suggestion. My special 
interest and experience with using pictures 
of this kind has been in teaching figure- 
drawing. By the time children reach the 
second grade they are eager to know how 
to draw people. They become critical of 
their attempts to draw a man running, or 
they find their pictures unsatisfactory be- 
cause they lack the ability to express ac- 
tion. It is when children feel the need for 
“knowing how” that definite work in 
drawing figures should be given. To de- 
prive them of this control of an important 
technique is to set up a stumblingblock 
for future years. 

One spring the children in a first grade 
became interested in drawing fairies and 
kings and queens. This made it necessary 
to know something of figure-drawing. 
Proportion and the relation of arms to 
body and of head to neck and shoulders 
were stressed. Action in the picture 
was but little touched upon, unless a 
child showed some special interest. 

(Continued on page 74) 
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AN ALPHABET BOOK FOR CHILDREN TO MAKE 


MAKING an alphabet book is a profitable 
seatwork activity. After the preliminary 
instructions have been given, the children 
may proceed with the work alone, while 
the teacher is occupied with another class, 
or is directing a study period. ‘The first 


THE PAGES SHOWN BELOW WERE MANE IN CRADE 2 


— ste | 


By ELSIE CHARLES 


SUPERVISOR OF ART, PuBLIC SCHOOLS, CLINTON, Iowa 
, ’ 


six pages of an alphabet book are shown 
here. The letter and accompanying illus- 
tration for each page were cut from paper, 
mounted, and pasted on the page. For 
the cut-outs and mounts, black and white 
paper may be used, or several different 





shades may be chosen and used alternately. 
Children in the second and third grade 
may enjoy writing a sentence or rhyme 
for each illustration. The finished Pages 
may be punched along the left edge anj 
then assembled to form a book. 
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FINDING BILLy’s BALL 


By BLOSSOM BENNETT 


ForMERLY, KINDERGARTEN TEACHER, STEPHENVILLE, TEXAS 


ILLY was playing with his 
red rubber ball. He would 
bounce it on the sidewalk, or 

throw it in the air and catch it as it 
came down. Then he would throw it 
against the fence, and each time the 
fence would send it bouncing back. 

At last he threw the ball so high 
that it went over the fence, out of 
sight. “I guess my ball wants to play 
hide and seek now,” he said. 

Billy climbed over the fence and 
began to look around on the ground, 
but he could not find his ball any- 
where. He grew tired, and sat down 
to rest for a few minutes in the shade 
of an old oak tree. It was very quiet, 
and soon he became so sleepy that he 
could not keep his eyes open. 

Presently he heard a queer little 
voice saying, “Hello, what are you 
doing here?” 

Billy looked up quickly and saw 
beside him a tiny fairy with silver 
wings. She wore a green dress and a 
silver cap and dainty silver slippers. 

“Why, I was looking for my new 
ball, but who are you?” Billy asked. 

“They call me the Foolish Fairy,” 
answered the visitor. 
ever so many balls. 


“T have seen 
Come with me 
and I will help you find yours.” 

Away they flew to an apple tree. 
They lighted on a branch near a bird’s 
nest. The mother bird was so fright- 
ened that she flew off the nest. Then 
the fairy said, “See those balls in the 
nest? I hope one of them is yours.” 

“No,” said Billy. “Those are eggs. 
The mother bird laid them there. My 
ball is larger than any of them.” 

“All right,” said the fairy. “I will 
show you some larger balls.” 

She took him to an orange tree that 
was loaded with ripe oranges. 

“No,” said Billy when they reached 
the tree. “These balls are good to eat, 


but mine is for play. Besides, my 
ball isn’t that color.” 

The fairy was not discouraged. 
They flew away again, toward the 
North this time. When they stopped 
there was snow all about them. In 
one yard was a snowman, and near the 
house was a pile of snowballs. 

“They are beautiful,” said the 
fairy. “Surely one of them is yours.” 

Billy took a ball in his hand. It 
was cold. It began to melt, and made 
his hand wet. He put it back and 
said, “I’m sorry, but my ball isn’t 
here. My ball isn’t cold or wet.” 

So they flew on, still looking for 
the ball. This time they stopped in 
Billy’s own back yard. There in the 
sunshine lay a soft little ball. The 
fairy was delighted, and clapped her 
hands. Just then the little ball poked 
its head from under its wing, blinked 
its eyes at her, and ran across the yard 
crying “Peep! Peep! Peep!” 

When Billy saw how surprised the 
fairy looked, he could not help laugh- 











ing. He said to her, “Oh, you 
thought my baby chick was a ball— 
and it can’t roll or bounce at all! 
How funny!” 

The fairy did not like to have any- 
one laugh at her. She stamped her 
tiny foot and said, “All right, Billy, 
if you know so much, just find your 
ball yourself.” 

Then she lifted her shining silver 
wings and flew straight up in the air. 
Before Billy could apologize, she was 
out of sight. 

Billy laughed so hard that he woke 
himself up. Then he remembered 
about his ball. As he got up, his hand 
touched something soft, that moved a 
little. There, close beside him, lay 
his own red rubber ball, half covered 
with leaves. He had not seen it at all 
before he went to sleep. 

Billy picked up the ball. At once 
he thought about his strange dream. 
He wondered whether he really could 
fly over the fence into his own yard. 
He flapped his arms up and down, 
but no matter how hard he tried, he 
could not fly; no, not even the least 
little bit! 

So he walked around to the gate 


and down the sidewalk to his house, 
bouncing his ball all the way. 
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SOME MoTHER Goose FRIENDS 


By ALICE HOORNAERT DALLMAN 


FORMERLY, Primary Treacher, HEBRON CONSOLIDATED Se HOOL, SYKESTON, NortH Dakora 
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Little Bopeep 
Has lost her sheep. 
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In connection with presenting -, 
: the Mother Goose play on the op- Mistress Mary, | 
posite page, children will enjoy mak- Quite contrary, Y 
; ing pictures of the Mother Goose How does your HH 
; characters, to be used for programs, garden grow? | 
i posters, and booklets. Drawn in ( 
the simple style shown here, such iil 
figures are within the ability of pri- ii 
mary pupils. The color schemes | 

should be planned by the children. 
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Little Miss Muffet 
Sat on a tuffet, 
Eating her curds and whey. 
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MoTHER Goose's PARTY 


By KATIE G. LOVELESS 


PRIMARY TEACHER, CHESAPEAKE CiTy ELEMENTARY SCHOOL, CHESAPEAKE CiTy, MARYLAND 


HIS playlet was the outcome of 

the learning of Mother Goose 

rhymes in the first grade. It was 

entirely planned and written 
from dictation by the children. They de- 
cided on the characters and costumes. 
These costumes, made of crépe paper, 
were crude, yet they looked like the Mother 
Goose pictures, and the children never 
tired of playing with them. 


CHARACTERS 


MOTHER GOOSE CROOKED MAN 
TWO HELPERS QUEEN OF HEARTS 
WTTLE JACK HORNER KNAVE OF HEARTS 
LITTLE MISS MUFFET OLD WOMAN WHO 
SPIDER LIVED IN A SHOE 
MISTP.ESS MARY HER CHILDREN 
JACK-BE-NIMBLE 


sCcENE—A large rug is placed on the 
floor. Mother Goose sits in the center 


with her two helpers on either side. As 
the children are called they come in, 
dramatize their parts, and then sit on the 
rug. A phonograph is on the stage. 

MOTHER GOOsE—I think I will have a 
party. I will call my children. 
tle Jack Horner. 


Call Lit- 
























































































































































FIRST HELPER (blowing horn) —Little 
Jack Horner, Mother Goose wants you. 


(Jack skips in.) - 


MOTHER GoosE—Are you Little Jack 
Horner? 

LITTLE JACK HORNER—Yes, 
Goose. (Recites and plays.) 

Little Jack Horner 

Sat in a corner 

Eating his Christmas pie. 

He put in his thumb, 

And pulled out a plum, 

And said, “What a good boy am I!” 

MOTHER GOOsE—That was well done, 
Little Jack Horner. Please stay for our 
party. (To Second Helper.) Call Little 
Miss Muffet. 

SECOND HELPER (blows horn) —Come, 
Little Miss Muffet. Mother Goose wants 
you. (Little Miss Muffet runs in, fright- 
ened.) 

LITTLE MISS MUFFET—Oh, I am so 
frightened! (Recites and plays.) 

Little Miss Muffet 

Sat on a tuffet 

Eating her curds and whey. 

Along came a spider, (spider comes in 
and sits down beside her and Miss Muffet 
runs away) 

And sat down beside her, 

And frightened Miss Muffet away. 

MOTHER GOOSE—I am very sorry, Lit- 
tle Miss Muffet. Stay for our party and I 
won’t let any spiders frighten you. 

LITTLE MISS MUFFET—Thank you, 


Mother 


Mother Goose. 

MOTHER GOosE—Where is Mistress 
Mary? 

SECOND HELPER ‘blows horn)—Come, 
Mary. 


MOTHER GOOSE— 

Mistress Mary, 

Quite contrary, 

How does your garden grow? 
MISTRESS MARY— 

With silver bells, 

And cockle shells, 

And pretty maids all in a row. 

MOTHER GOOSE—We cannot have our 
party without Jack-Be-Nimble. Call 
him, please. 

FIRST HELPER (blows horn) —Jack-Be- 
Nimble is wanted. (Jack comes jumping 
in. First Helper places candlestick.) 

MOTHER GOOSE— 

Jack, be nimble, 
Jack, be quick, 


Jack, jump over the candlestick. 
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(Jack jumps.) 


Now, where is the 
Crooked Man? (To First Helper.) Call 
him, please. 

FIRST HELPER (blows horn)—Crooked 
Man, come to Mother Goose. (Crooked 
Man comes in walking crooked.) 

CROOKED MAN— 

There was a crooked man, 

And he went a crooked mile. 

He found a crooked sixpence 

Upon a crooked stile. 

He bought a crooked cat, 

Which caught a crooked mouse; 

And they all lived together, 

In a little crooked house. 

MOTHER GOOsE—We are glad to have 
you join us. (To Second Helper.) Call 
the Queen of Hearts, if you please. 

SECOND HELPER (blows horn)—The 
Queen of Hearts is wanted. (Queen 
comes with tarts.) 

ALL— 

The Queen of Hearts, 

She made some tarts 

All on a summer’s day. 

The Knave of Hearts, (Knave comes 
in, snatches tarts from Queen, and runs 
out) 

He stole those tarts 

And with them ran away. 

MOTHER GOOSE—Never mind, Queen, 
we will have plenty of tarts at our party. 
Now we are all here but the Old Woman 
Who Lived in a Shoe and her children. 


(Continued on page 80) 
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THE SPONGE 


By LINA M. JOHNS ano MAY AVERILL 


Teacnuers, Pustic ScHoors, Dopcevitte, Wisconsin 


The sponge is an animal. 
It lives in the water. 
The sponge cannot move around. 
It stays fast to the bed 
of the sea. 





| What we call the sponge 

is the skeleton of the animal. 
The skeleton is filled 

with something soft, like jelly. 
The skeleton or hard part 

protects the soft part. 


You have a skeleton. 

It is made of bones. 

Bones are hard. 

The skeleton of the sponge 
is not so hard as bone. 

It can be squeezed together. 





EWING GALLOWAY 


SPONGES JUst TAKEN FROM THE SEA 





Some sponges live in deep water. 
Men dive for them. 
Some sponges live 

where the water is not deep. 
Men fish for them with hooks. 


The sponges are dried in the sun. 





EWING GALLOWAY 


SPONGES READY FOR PEOPLE To Buy 


(3) 








They are washed very clean. 
The part that is like jelly 
comes out. 
The sponges are washed 
and dried again. 
People buy them. 
They use sponges 
for washing automobiles. 
They use sponges 
when they take baths. 
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What a very strange animal 
the sponge is! 


Nore to THE TEacHeErR: The only difficult words in this story, ac- 
cording to the Gates word list, are dive, hooks, jelly, protect, skeleton, 
Squeeze, sponge. Additional illustrative material on the subject of 
sponges will be found on Plate VII in the Rotogravure Picture Section. 
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IN THE APPLE ORCHARD 


THE orchard is a fine place to play, been doing. She has filled her skirt with 

and in September, when apples are rosy apples to put into the basket. Her 
to be gathered, it is fun to help pick up pet calf is nosing the fruit. Perhaps it 
the fruit. That is what this little girl has would like to have a taste. 
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TEACH CHILDREN 


A *TER school on bright fall afternoons, children like to play 
outdoors as long as daylight lasts. On Saturdays in fin. 
weather they often take excursions in the country for nuts, bit. 
tersweet, or autumn leaves. In these pictures of child activities 
emphasis has been placed on the safety message each contains 
grouped around the topics of playing in the street, traffic in the 
country and city, fire prevention, and caution with animals, 4 
current article by Mary E. Burgess on a primary safety unit 
correlates with these pages. PHOTOS FROM H. ARMSTRONG RoseRn 





‘THIS group is ready for a walk. The little 
girls will not pat strange dogs, and their 
brother will watch his pet carefully. 


. . 
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FOR their football game, these players have chosen a large vacant lot. 
AFTER their tramp, these boys will join they will not have to run out in the street after their ball. 
their comrades at the camp fire, which they 
will take care to put out before —_ home. 
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THIS girl is a traffic officer at school. She sees that the skaters pass ® 
the left, and do not bump into those who are walking. 
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TO PLAY SAFELY 





THE boy with the reins in his hand, who is taking his friends for a 
ride, goes to school on his pony. He does not ride too fast, and he 
keeps his pony at the side of the road when an automobile passes. It 
is only in the yard that several children ride the pony at once. 

OUT in his own yard, this little boy hauls gravel in his truck—and 

sometimes his cat as well. It is more fun than playing in the street. 


JUST the way to spend a rainy Saturday— 
making cookies. When the little girl is old- 
er, Grandmother will teach her how to bake 
them; she is too young to manage the fire. 
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PERHAPS these children are waiting for their playmates to come. Then 
they will have a traffic parade. The little boy will be the traffic officer. 
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STATE CAPITOLS OF THE UNITED STATES 





a a ty A I 


ITH this page we begin a series of pictures which will show Constitution. On another page of this issue is a short artic V 
the capitol of each of the forty-eight states. This first about each of these states. Constitution Day, September 17 

plate gives the capitols of six states formed from the original _is of interest in connection with this study. cons 

thirteen colonies. These six states were the first to ratify the Delaware ratified the Federal Constitution December 7, 1797. § then 

Pennsylvania, December 12, 1787; New Jersey, December 13 § 2! 

1787; Georgia, January 2, 1788; Connecticut, January 9, 1788. 

and Massachusetts, February 6, 1788. 








EWING GALLOWAY 


1. The State Administration Building at Dover, Delaware 
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2. Pennsylvania’s Capitol, Located at Harrisburg 
“ 44 2 
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3. A Side View of New Jersey’s Capitol, at Trenton 
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Ewing GALLOWAY 


§. The Capitol of Connecticut, at Hartford 


wine GALLom 


6. The State House, at Boston, Massachusetts 
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A FEW COMMON WEEDS 


EEDS are a menace to crops, you know by name? Can you sug- 
and the farmer and gardener gest ways of controlling them? 
consider them pests, but many of Norte: Elsewhere in this issue is an ar- 


them are beautiful, and all of them ticle entitled “Common Weeds of Field 
sre interesting. How many weedsdo and Garden,” by Ellis C. Persing. 





PICKING daisies is a pleasant occupation of early 
summer, especially when one’s big dog goes along, We 
think of daisies as wild flowers rather than weeds. They 
are pretty as bouquets. Children like to make daisy 
chains and wreaths. ARMSTRONG ROBERTS 


MILKWEED seeds fly on wings of silk. 
§ Burdock burs ride on people and ani- 
mals, clinging tightly with their little 
hooks of vegetable fiber. LW, BROWNELL 


THESE little girls are raking the lawn. 
In the spring they dug up dandelions and 
other weeds. 4. ARMSTRONG ROBERTS 


THE leaves and stems of the Canadian thistle are prickly, 
but how soft the thistledown is! J HORACE MCFARLAND co 
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Piate VI 


THE FIRST AMERICAN RED CROSS UNIT 


HROUGH the ear- 

nest efforts of its 
founder, Clara Barton, the 
American National Red 
Cross was organized on 
May 21, 1881, at Washing- 
ton, D.C. She became its 
first president, and served 
for twenty-three years in 
this capacity. 

She had labored for 
many years, despite great 
discouragement, to bring 
about the organization of 
this much-needed associa- 
tion. During the Civil 
War she had seen hundreds 
of wounded soldiers die 
because of inadequate pro- 
vision for their care or be- 
cause help came too late. 

Miss Barton lived to see 
the American National 
Red Cross respond both 
promptly and efficiently to 
many appeals for relief of 
suffering in time of war 
and in great calamities. It 
has thus saved innumerable 
lives and restored many 
devastated sections of the 
globe. 

This year, on the found- 
ing date of the American 
National Red Cross, its 
fiftieth anniversary was 


The House at Dansville, N.Y., Which Clara Barton Purchased and in 
Which She Lived during the Eighties 
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Clara Barton, Founder of the American National Red Cross 
1821-1912 


The Lutheran Church, at Dansville, N.Y., where the First Chapt] ..00" 
the American Red Cross Was Organized, as It Looked in 188! 




















celebrated at the city of 
its birth, Washington, 
D.C., then Miss Barton’; 
home. 
On August 22, 181) 
Miss Barton founded th 
first local chapter of th 
American National Re 
Cross, at Dansville, N.Y, 
where she had gone for res 
and recuperation. A fey 
weeks later this uni 
proved the worth of th 
Red Cross in time of need 
A great forest fire in 
Michigan destroyed tho- 
sands of homes, and th 
Dansville unit immediate! 
sent supplies and money t 
the stricken people of t 
region. 
On September 9, 193! 
will be observed the fift 
eth anniversary of t 
founding of this first 
the Clara Barton Chapter 
The celebration, wii 
will attract people f 
many parts of the c 
try, is to take “ah 
Stony Brook State Par 
at Dansville. The b 
STRUCTOR feels a parte 
lar interest in this 
for Dansville is the hon 
of its executive offices a 
publishing plant. 
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A STRANGE WATER ANIMAL 


a» sponges live in the 
sea. Men dive deep in the 
water for them. At the right 
we see a man ready to dive for 


ome. Beside him are many 
sponges. They have different 
shapes. At the bottom of the 


page is a picture of a sponge 

that grows in branches. 
Another picture on this page 

hows a man washing sponges 


(WING GALLOWAY 
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A “finger” sponge 


}s 


fresh from the sea. He will 
then let them dry. 

People buy the sponges for 
various purposes. See the large 
picture at the bottom of the 
page. Thirty sponges like those 
the boy holds will make a bun- 
dle as small as the one on the 
table. Read more about sponges 
in the story this month by 
Miss Johns and Mrs. Averill. 
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Soft matter fills the sponges. It must be washed out. 


Sponges are very light. Many of them can be pressed together in one bundle. 
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This man dives to the bottom of the sea for sponges. 
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GRAMEBTORFF BROS . NC... MALOEN MASE 


“SHOEING THE BAY MARE”—Landseer 


SK the children to write or tell stories which this record of the “Anvil Chorus” and songs about the black- 
picture suggests to them. In connection with the smith will be enjoyed, as will a rhythmic exercise in which 
picture, read to the class “The Village Blacksmith.” The the children pretend they are the smith at his forge. 
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VERSES FOR PRIMARY CHILDREN 





cok: 
My Music 
By Carma Cray 


I like my music more and more; 

It’s easier each day, 

Because I’ve learned some things that 
tell 

just where and how to play. 


I used to hate to practice, 

And count out “one, two, three,” 
Because I couldn’t understand 
Just where the “one” should be. 


But now I know it’s after each 
Of what we call the bars; 

And not to accent every “one” 
The even rhythm mars. 


I know each staff has just five lines. 
The treble we call G. 

It has a sign like written §$ 

Turned backward; don’t you see? 


I know the F or deep bass clef 

Has printed C turned ’round. 

It’s where the men folk have to sing, 
And has a low, rich sound. 


I know that middle C is on 
The added line below 
The treble clef; but in the bass 


The line’s above; and so 


I always look for backward S, 

Or turned ’round C first thing. 

Then watch the notes, and count the 
time, 

And make my music ring. 








The Queer Posy 
By J. Lilian Vandevere 


We ate a flower yesterday! 
You may not think it’s true, 
But still we ate it, Jack and I, 
And both enjoyed it, too. 
It wasn’t like the garden flowers 
One gathers in a bunch, 
Because it was the cauliflower 


That Mother cooked for lunch! 


TO ENJOY 


The Rain Moon 
By Edna L. Daily 


Grandma says the rain moon 
Hangs its horns straight down, 
Spilling all the water out, 
Raining on the town. 


Grandma says a dry moon’s 
Shaped just like a cup, 
Keeping all the water in, 
Holding it straight up. 


Wish we'd have a rain moon 
When I go to bed; 

I like to hear the raindrops 
Patter overhead. 


Wish we'd have a dry moon 
When I want to play. 
Please, Mr. Moon Man, 


Turn it round that way. 


y oS 





The Lady Moon 


By Helen Carson Janssen 


Lady Moon, Lady Moon, where do you 
sail? 
Over roof, over town, over hill, over 
dale? 
Look down on the children asleep in their 
beds, 
And see on the pillows the dear little 
heads. 
Do you bring them sweet dreams, Lady 
Moon? 


Lady Moon, Lady Moon, why do you smile 
As you silently traverse each long, 
starlit mile? 
Are you thinking of dreams that danced 
through your head 
As you slept snug and warm in your 
own little bed? 
Oh, what were your dreams, Lady Moon? 


Lady Moon, Lady Moon, sailing up high 
In the measureless vault of the star- 
flecked sky, 
Watch over all children so quiet in sleep; 
Bring smiles to their faces and cause 
none to weep. 
Oh, bring them sweet dreams, Lady Moon! 





Fairyland 


By Elma Kennedy Brown 


I slipped away to fairyland 

One starry summer night, 

And there I watched a happy band 
Come dancing in on every hand, 
So joyous and so bright. 


I saw the fairy queen herself 
Slide down a moonlight ray, 
Then hop upon a cobweb shelf 
To watch each merry little elf 
At work till break of day. 


Each fairy picked a dewdrop fair 
To hold before his queen. 

She looked them over here and there 
Waving her white wand everywhere; 
Her eyes were sharp and keen. 


All in a trice those dewdrops white 

Turned into fairy dreams; 

They quickly vanished out of sight 

All in the still, warm, summer 
night 

Upon the bright moonbeams. 


I could not tell just where they went, 
So I can only guess 

That elfin queen had surely sent 
Each on some kindly mission bent, 
To carry happiness. 





Fireflies 
By Garnet Engle 


The darkness is a river, 
On quiet summer nights; 

And fireflies are the tiny boats, 
With twinkling, yellow lights. 


Sometimes I am a sailor, 
And lead a pirate band; 

And then I capture many boats, 
With nothing but my hand. 


I hold them very gently, 
And wish that they would stay; 
But when I set them free again, 
They always sail away. 
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WINDOW DECORATION—MAPLE LEAVES 


By BESS BRUCE CLEAVELAND 


BF 
Am 


ASK the class to notice maple trees, and 
as the leaves begin to change color, have 
the children bring in sprays of leaves 
to use as models in cutting and coloring 
a decoration, for which this may serve 
as a suggestion. A branch may be out- 
lined on the windowpane, and the crim- 


son, orange, and yellow leaves that have 
been drawn may be attached to it. 
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A Primary Sarety UNIT 


By MARY E. BURGESS 


TEACHER, First Grape, Pustic ScHoot No. 12, ALBANY, New York 


HE following unit of activity was 

pursued for twelve weeks by a 

group of thirty-five children in a 

first grade. During the summer 
previous to the activity, the community 
had suffered some heavy casualties among 
its school children. With the opening of 
school in September, an urgent need was 
felt to double the efforts in training the 
pupils, especially the beginners, in safe 
thinking and acting. To accomplish this 
end much informal discussion concerning 
safety was encouraged. In addition, the 
first-grade pupils were taken on several 
occasions to the street crossing 
nearest the school and shown 
how, when, and where to cross 
in safety. After the fourth ex- 
cursion one of the pupils re- 
marked, ““We know how to cross 
the street now, so wouldn’t it be 
a good thing to show the rest of 
the school how to do it too?” 
All agreed that it would be great 
fun. Hence the activity was 
launched. 

After much discussion and 
planning, another excursion was 
undertaken to observe more 
closely the school neighborhood, 
to watch carefully the officer as he directed 
trafic at the school corner, and to ascertain 
where and how the street crossings were 
marked. 

Then the street as the children saw it 
was constructed on the illustration table 
in the classroom. ‘The school, neighbor- 
ing houses, children, traffic officer, vehicles, 
lawn, sidewalks, crossings, and telephone 
and telegraph poles were made and col- 
ored by the pupils. The scene when com- 
pleted showed how, when, and where the 
highway might be crossed in safety. 
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SIGNAL LiGHTs MADE BY THE CHILDREN 


Next signs were lettered explaining 
what this unit signified, and posters were 
made pointing out activities that were safe 
and those that were not safe. These were 
labeled “Safe” or “Not Safe.” 

Clippings about accident-prevention 
were brought to class for the bulletin 
board, and pictures illustrating safe think- 
ing and acting were also collected and ex- 
hibited. One blackboard was reserved 
for the “Daily News,” and each day bore 
an interesting safety message. 


In the rotogravure section, Plates II and III, 
will be found pictures emphasizing safety. 





Miss SAFETY AND OTHER CHILDREN IN SAFETY DANCE 


Warning signs were taught to the en- 
tire class, most of them being submitted by 
the children themselves. Some of them 
follow: “Stop,” “Go,” “Caution,” “Don’t 
Jay-Walk,” “Use Crossings,” “Railroad 
Crossing,” “Exit,” “Keep in Line,” “Keep 
Away from the Rail,” “Wait until the Car 
Stops,” “Safety Zone,” “Go Slowly,” “No 
Trespassing,” “Don’t Feed the Animals,” 
and “Let Us Both Be Careful.” 

Various groups made warning signs, 
which were carried as banners in a parade 
through the primary rooms prior to the 
celebration of Safety Day. 
The class also constructed 
a set of safety light sig- 
nals which were to be 
kept in the room during 
the year. 

The children made a 
Safety Booklet contain- 
ing drawings represent- 
ing the work of almost 
the entire class. They 
learned safety songs, 
games, and dances, and 
composed and _ learned 
original safety rhymes. 
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CARDBOARD AUTOMOBILE MADE BY THE Group 


At the conclusion of the activity, the 
children wrote invitations to their parents 
and to the teachers and pupils in the build- 
ing, asking them to visit the first grade 
in the morning and see the Safety First 
exhibit. Then in the afternoon the chil- 
dren presented for their guests “Safety 
Day” in the form of an assembly exercise. 
The chairman of the class took 
entire charge of the program. 
The safety dance, rhymes, songs, 
and jingles were offered. 

The safety signs were intro- 
duced in the following way. 
Each child was given a card 
containing a warning sign. Then 
the chairman said, “During our 
safety activity we met many new 
friends. Each child will name 
one for you.” 

He then touched a child, who 
faced the audience and named 
his card. The chairman took the 
card and touched another child, 
and so on, until all the cards were col- 
lected. 

The closing number, and perhaps the 
most effective means of impressing the 
danger of crossing the highway in the path 
of moving traffic, was the use of an auto- 
mobile that the children had constructed. 
At a given signal a child slipped into the 
driver’s seat and recited a poem bearing a 
safety message. 

The day after the assembly the children 
discussed the activity from many angles, 
bringing to light its good points and its 
weak points, but especially its value to the 
rest of the pupils of the school. 

Most of the school subjects were in- 
cluded in the activity, and the outcomes, 
some of which follow, were very worth 
while. 

Reading— 

Each of the warning signals was printed 
on a strip of oak tag and learned, The 
children not only mastered them, but were 
able to interpret their meanings and tell 
the situation in which each occurred. 

The “Daily News” afforded much in- 
cidental reading each day. 

(Continued on page 79) 
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BOxEsS AND ENVELOPES FOR SEEDS 


NCOURAGE the pupils to collect, 
study, and exchange seeds of flow- 
ers, vegetables, and small grains. 
Make small envelopes for the fine 

seeds and boxes for the larger seeds, using 
heavy construction paper, wrapping pa- 
per, or tag board. 

These containers may be decorated with 
crayons, colored pencils, paints, or stick- 
printing. The decoration may be abstract 
or it may be based on the shape of the 
flower, the leaf, the seed, or the seed pod. 
If a label is printed on the box or envelope, 
it should be as carefully placed and as well 
done as the design. 

The pattern for a square box cover is 
shown in Figure I. Give each pupil two 
squares of paper, the size depending on the 
kind and number of seeds to be inclosed. 
Let the pupil cut a narrow strip from each 
of two sides of one paper, in order to make 
the square for the lower part of the box 
slightly smaller than the one for the cover. 
Cut and fold the piece for the cover, then 
open it. Place the design on the cover be- 
fore the corner squares, A, B, C, and D, 
are pasted under the sides. The lower part 
of the box is made like the cover. 

Figure V gives the pattern for an ob- 
long box cover. If a very strong box is 


By MARY B. GRUBB 


desired, use light-weight manila tag board. 
Lay a ruler along each line that is to be 
folded, and go along the edge lightly with 
the blunt edge of a knife or scissors. The 
tag board may then be folded straight 
without breaking it. Place the design on 
the cover before the corner squares are 
pasted under the sides. 

The box is made like the cover, except 
that the tag board is about “6 of an inch 
shorter and 6 of an inch narrower than 
the piece for the cover. 

For an envelope, let each child make a 
preliminary pattern of scrap paper to 
determine the correct size. After folding 
the envelope on the dotted lines (Figure 
IV), paste the edge of C over the flap of B. 
(Notice that B is made wider than C, to 
allow for lapping.) Paste D on B and C. 
When the seeds are placed in the envelope, 
paste the remaining flap (A). 

Four suggestions are given for the deco- 
ration of the top of a square box cover. 
If the design suggested for Figure II is 
used, draw the squares and circles with a 
sharp crayon or colored pencil. If desired, 
the design may be stick-printed, as in the 
case of Figure VI. 

To make a stick-printed design, the ends 
of small sticks are pressed on pads of felt 


or soft cloth, which are saturated with 
water-color paints or easy dyes. The 
sticks are then pressed on the paper. The 
colors should be tested on a scrap of paper 
before the design is printed, to make sure 
that they are the desired shades. 

Figure III was designed for the center 
of a box cover. It can be used on either 
a square or a round box. It would be in- 
teresting to develop designs which would 
illustrate the seeds inclosed. 

An all-over pattern stick-printed on 
the cover of a square box is shown in 
Figure VI. The design was made on pa- 
per which had been laid off in quarter- 
inch squares. Let the older pupils rule 
the paper, using construction paper and 
making very light lines. 

Figure VII shows a pattern used on the 
entire surface of a box cover. It was made 
by coloring alternate squares and drawing 
or stick-printing a clover leaf in the re- 
maining squares. For boxes such as this, 
where the decorations leave no space for 
the name of the seed, the label may be 
printed with a pencil inside the cover be- 
fore the corners are pasted. Figure VIII, 
a simple design motif repeated, offers a 
suggestion for the decoration of oblong en- 
velopes and boxes. 
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Paper Douts— CHILDREN OF THE UNITED STATES 


wih By BESS BRUCE CLEAVELAND 

The 

The 
paper PAPER dolls provide a special 
€ sure motive for developing inter- 
esting costume designs. Light 
center weight paper should be used 
either for costumes, while heavier 
paper will be more suitable for 


the dolls. 
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THE MONKEY AND THE GOAT 


By PHYLLIS ADREAN 


NCE there lived a monkey 
and a goat, who were very 
good friends. They were 

such good friends that they wanted to 

live together, but they could not seem 
to find a place which suited them. 
Goats eat grass and low shrubs, you 
know, while monkeys eat bananas and 
nuts, which grow high in trees. Goats 
can run very fast, and climb rocks, 

Mon- 

keys can climb the tallest trees, but 

they do not like to run. 
It was so shady in the forest where 


but they cannot climb trees. 


Mr. Monkey lived that no grass could 
grow there, so Mr. Goat had to live in 
a meadow near some rocks. It was a 
mile away from the forest. 

One hot day as the goat came to 
the tree where Mr. Monkey lived, he 
called to his friend, “Mr. Monkey, 
I’m tired of taking such long walks 
every day. Let’s ask those who come 
along whether they know a good 
place where we can live together.” 

The monkey swung himself down 
“All right,” 
he said. “There must be a place where 
the forest and the meadow meet. We 
could live there.” 


to the lowest branches. 


By and by along came a deer, and 
the goat said to him, “Good morning, 
Mr. Deer. We want to live together. 
Do you know where there is a big tree 
with grass under it and water near 
by? That would just suit us.” 

“T eat grass in meadows,” said the 
deer, “but I can’t remember a big tree 
near any of them. I'll watch out for 
such a place, and let you know if I 
find one.” 

He went on. Soon it was time to 
eat. Mr. Monkey climbed the tree 
and there was his lunch waiting for 
him, but Mr. Goat had to walk a mile 
before he could have even a bite. 


Then he came back to spend the - 


afternoon with his friend. 


By and by a red and green parrot 
came to perch in the tree. 

“How do you do, Mr. Parrot?” 
said the monkey. “We want to live 
together. Do you know where there 
is a big tree with grass under it and 
water near by?” 

“I know where there are many 
trees, for I build nests in them, but I 
can’t remember a single tree with 
grass under it. I'll try to find one,” 
said the parrot, and he flew away. 

The two friends felt very sad. 
They went down to the river to get a 
drink, and there they met a giraffe. 

“How do you do, Mr. Giraffe?” 
said the goat. “We want to live to- 
gether. Do you know where there is 
a big tree with grass under it and wa- 
ter near by?” 

“Yes,” said the giraffe, “I know a 
place where the forest and the mead- 
ow meet, and there is water near by.” 

“Oh, please tell us where it is,” 
begged the two friends at once. 
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“Some rabbits live in the meadow 
and some squirrels live in the trees,” 
said the giraffe. “They are friends of 
mine. Do you think that you could 
get along with them if I told you how 
to get there?” 

“Oh, yes,” answered Mr. Monkey 
and Mr. Goat. 

“T’ll ask them,” said Mr. Giraffe. 
“Tf you will meet me here to-morrow 
morning, I'll let you know what they 
think about it. Good-by.” 
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Early next morning Mr. Goat hur- 
ried over to Mr. Monkey’s tree. They 
skipped down to the river to wait for 
Mr. Giraffe. They waited a long 
By and by Mr. Deer came 
along and said that he would wait 
with them. 

After a while Mr. Parrot flew 


down. He was very sorry, but he had 


time. 


not found a big tree with grass under 
it and water near by. He was pleased 
when Mr. Goat told him about the 
giraffe, and decided that he would 
wait, too. 

Just when they had begun to think 
that Mr. Giraffe did not keep his 
promises, they saw his head high 
above the bushes. 

““Good morning, Mr. Giraffe,” they 
cried. ““What did your friends say?” 

“They said that they would be glad 
to have you for one month,” he re- 
plied, ‘and if you get along with 
them, you may stay always.” 

“Show us the place, Mr. Giraffe. 
We will not make trouble for your 
little friends. Oh, we will be so 
happy to live to- 
gether!” replied 
Mr. Monkey and 
Mr. Goat. 

“Very well,” 
said Mr. Giraffe. 
“Mr. Monkey, 
would you like to 
ride on my back 
and hold on to my 
neck? You may 
trot along behind, 
Mr. Goat, and if 
I go too fast, just 
call out. Mr. Deer and Mr. Parrot, 
you may come too, if you like.” 

And so they set out. They went 
through the forest and over rocks. 
At last they reached a place where the 
forest and the meadow came together. 

Mr. Goat and Mr. Monkey found 
a tree which suited them both. Then 
Mr. Monkey climbed to the top and 
Mr. Goat settled himself in the grass 
below. ‘They thanked their friends 


and asked them to visit them often. 
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SONGS FOR SEPTEMBER 


WORDS BY LOUISA J. BROOKER 


The Rainbow Month 


Nod-ding rowsof dahl - ias, As-ters gay and bright, 





Slant-ing rays of sun - shine, Flash their gold-en light; 






Red in ap-ple or - chards, Pur-plegrapesand plums, | Maketheearth a in - bow, When Sep-tem-ber comes. 
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MUSIC BY ALMA PATTERSON 







































Down in the field, corn sol - diers stand Like sen -ti-nels, row 
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MAGINE a plant’s 
being both a 
weed and a flow- 
er! There are 

many such plants to- 
day. The common 
daisy is despised by the 
farmer because it costs 
him time and money 
each year to keep it 
from interfering with 


the growth of his 
crops. On the other 
hand, many people 


gather huge bunches of 
daisies with which to 
beautify their homes. 

Perhaps you have thought that weeds 
are always injurious in some way. You 
may be surprised to learn that some plants 
are both weeds and valuable farm crops. 
When the farmer sows clover seed in his 
field, the plants grown from it are a crop. 
However, if clover plants grow in his 
cornfield, they interfere with the corn 
crop and are therefore considered a weed. 
He must hoe them out. Dandelions are 
troublesome weeds in our lawns, but they 
are also grown for edible greens. Weeds, 
therefore, may be defined as plants that 
grow where they are not wanted, because 
they are unsightly or interfere with some 
crop. 

The weeds in a field decrease the yield of 
the crop. They steal the water and other 
materials in the soil from the crop plants. 
Often cultivated plants are crowded out 
by the weeds. The United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture has estimated that 
the average annual loss caused by weeds to 
crops and meadowlands is about one dol- 
lar an acre. 

The wind is responsible for the distribu- 
tion of several troublesome weeds. ‘The 
seeds of dandelion, milkweed, and thistle, 





Weeps oF Fretp AND GARDEN 


By ELLIS C. PERSING 


ASSISTANT Proressor OF Natural SCIENCE, SCHOOL OF EDUCATION, 


Western Reserve UNiversiry, CLEVELAND, OHIO 


with their downy parachutes, can often be 
seen floating about in the air. Other 
plants, like the tumble mustard and Rus- 
sian thistle, break off near the ground and 
are sent rolling and tumbling along by the 
wind. You can readily see how the seeds 
of these plants would be distributed over 
a large area. The burdock, cocklebur, and 
beggar-ticks are provided with hooks and 
barbs by which they cling to the fur of 
animals and the clothing of people. Weeds 
of these several kinds can be very easily 
controlled if they are not allowed to ripen 
their seeds. 

Perhaps you will be surprised to learn 
that some plants, like the Canada thistle, 
have another way of reproducing them- 
selves. They have underground stems 
which creep in all directions for from ten 
to fifteen feet, and send up new plants. 
If the underground stems are cut, each 
piece will grow to be a new plant. There- 
fore, cultivation serves to spread these 
pests instead of destroying them. 

Thistle plants should be cut off fre- 
quently, so that there will not be enough 


Plate V of the Rotogravure Picture ome) 
correlates with this article. 





green leaves to make 
the necessary food, 
This method _ will 
starve the old plant 
and prevent it from 
producing any seeds. 
Chemicals such as a 
strong hot brine solu- 
tion are often applied 
to small patches of 
thistle, even though the 
other plants are killed, 
too. Other weeds that 
spread by underground 
stems are bouncing bet, 
bindweed, moneywort, 
and the mint plants. 

In nearly all parts of this country wild 
mustard is a common weed in fields and 
waste places. The flowers are bright yel- 
low and fragrant. It is one of our succes 
ful weeds because it bears a great number 
of seeds. One plant has been known to 
produce more than fifteen thousand seeds 
in one season. 

The buttercup is identified by its bright 
golden flowers. It not only produces seeds, 
but sends out many long, slender runners, 
which take root and send up new plants at 
every joint. Thus this weed often crowds 
out other plants over a large space in 
lawns and fieids. If the patches are small 
they may be destroyed by hoeing. For 
larger areas the ground should be culti- 
vated for a season. The plant should not 
be allowed to produce seeds. 

A common weed in most gardens is the 
purslane. The brownish-pink stem, which 
grows along the ground, is thick and juicy: 
The dark green leaves are somewhst 
wedge-shaped and are arranged in a circle 
around the stem. The yellow flowers 
the purslane are about one-quarter inch 
across, and open only in the sunlight. 
(Continued on page 82) 
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For TEACHER AND PUPILS 


Preparation of Spelling 
By H. B. Jay 


Fifty new words a week were assigned 
in a fifth grade the first of the week; a 
written lesson was given on Friday. The 
teacher worked with the pupils during the 
study periods, dwelling on the words in a 
different manner each day. One day she 
would pronounce each word, the pupils 
pronouncing it after her. Subsequently 
she would ask questions to bring out the 
peculiarities in each word, as “What is 
dificult about bureau?” “What is the pe- 
culiar thing that one should remember 
about sword?” 

On other days the words were defined; 
used in sentences; spelled orally from 
memory; or a catch game was played, in 
which one child called on another to spell 
those words which he thought had a 
“catch” in them. 


Plants as Artists 


By Hazel Hankinson 


Do you know that many vegetables, 
fruits, and seed pods are interior decora- 
tors of surprising skill? If you cut an 
apple crosswise through the center, you 
will find there a perfect five-pointed star. 
Around it is a circle of dots, emphasizing 
the beauty of the star. In the points of 
the star are the seeds of the apple. 





ORIENTAL POPPY 


APPLE 


Oriental poppies have beautiful pur- 
plish-brown velvet cushions on top of 
their seed pods. ‘These tops have from 
eleven to fifteen scallops that are perfect 
in form. Looking at a seed pod from the 
side, you might think it a Chinese vase of 
jade green, with a close-fitting cover. 

The cucumber makes use of a pattern 
that is quite different. Here the fibers of 
the vegetable, together with the seeds, 
form the rather elaborate design. 





CUCUMBER 


How Many Apples Do 
You Know? 


By Carroll Everett 


The apple family is divided into many 
varieties, and if you familiarize yourself 
with the appearance, markings, coloring, 
and size of the apples of each variety, you 
can recognize the various kinds as soon as 
you see them. 

Buying an apple because its skin is red, 
or because it looks attractive, is like buy- 
ing a pig in a poke. A rosy apple may 
taste as good as it looks, and again it may 
not. The Ben Davis, although very at- 
tractive in appearance, is not a good eat- 
ing apple; yet it is excellent for cooking. 

The Jonathan is one of the best and 
most common varieties of eating apples. 
It is small and dark red. Another apple 
that has an especially fine flavor is the 
Grimes; or Grimes Golden, a medium- 
sized, yellow apple. Both these varieties 
are better in the fall. 

The Rhode Island Greening is primarily 
a winter apple. It has better keeping 
qualities than the two kinds just men- 
tioned. It is a greenish-yellow apple of 
fairly large size, showing a reddish blush 
on the exposed side. 

The Baldwin is the most important 
commercial winter apple grown in the 
northern apple districts. It is a solid red, 
highly colored fruit, and is widely used 
for eating and for cooking. 

The Yellow Newton or Albemarle 
Pippin is a yellow-green apple, crisp and 
juicy in taste. The Winesap is red-striped 
and solid red in coloring. 

One of the staple varieties is the North- 
ern Spy. It is of good size, crisp in tex- 
ture, and spicy in flavor. It is very highly 
colored, especially on the exposed side. 

An apple more frequently boxed than 
barreled, and grown largely in the North- 
west, is the Arkansas Black. It is of good 
size, and very firm and hard until it is 
fully matured. Solid red in tone, it as- 
sumes in many specimens an almost black 
shade. It is frequently found on fruit 
stands, but it is not very desirable for eat- 
ing at the time of picking. 

A variety of apple called the winter 
banana comes in the late fall and early 
winter. It is widely grown, and is good 
for both cooking and eating. 

There are many other varieties in this 
big family of apples, but the majority of 
them are of a more local distribution than 
the ones here described. 
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The Question Box 


Answers to these questions will be 
found on the pages indicated. 


When is clover a valuable crop? 
When is it a weed? (p. 54) 


Which was the first state to rat- 
ify the Constitution? (p. 62) 


In how many different ways 
do words work. for us? Must a 
word always be used as the same 
part of speech? (p. 60) 


When and where was the first 
chapter of the American Red Cross 
founded? (Plate VI) 


What is a good activity for recess 
on a rainy day? (p. 64) 


What are some of the most im- 
portant things to be done on the 
first day of school? (pp. 22-23) 




















A Schoolroom Chart 


By Florence R. Jordan 


A chart containing the names of the 
pupils and their position in the room will 
enable the teacher to name the children 
accurately on the first day of the term— 
a valuable asset to a beginning teacher. 
By visiting the room prior to the opening 
of school, the number of rows of desks 
and the number of desks in a row can be 
learned, and the chart made before the 
first day. If this is not convenient, it can 
be made before school on the opening day 
or, just as satisfactorily, during the first 
recess. 

On a piece of cardboard draw as many 
columns as there are rows of desks. Draw 
cross lines to divide these columns into as 
many sections as there are desks in each 
row. Prepare slips of paper marked “first 
seat, first row,” “second seat, first row,” 
and so on; and after the school has been 
seated, place the slips on the correspond- 
ing desks. Have the pupils write their 
names on the slips. When the writing 
has been finished, collect the slips and 
place the names on the chart, taking care 
to write them so that they can be read 
when the chart is laid on the desk. The 
edge representing the front of the room 
will be nearest the teacher. 

The chart, if kept up to date, will be 
of great value to a substitute teacher who 
may take charge for a few days. Its use 
to the regular teacher is temporary, for as 
soon as the faces and names of the pupils 
are firmly fixed in her mind she will no 
longer need it. 
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A. Procresstvg 


By MARGARET ATKINS 


SuPERVisoR OF ART, PuBLIC SCHOOLs, 
PORTSMOUTH, VIRGINIA 


HE drawings on these pages illus- 
trate successive steps in a study 
of trees carried out by an art 
class. First the shapes of trees 

were discussed. A triangle, an ellipse, 
and a circle were drawn on the black- 
board, and the problem given the class 
was to find out what trees would fit into 
these shapes. After a three days’ study, 
the children made from white paper free- 
hand cuttings of tree shapes [shown in 
the illustration at the left]. 

Black paint on white paper formed the 
next medium. Each child painted two 
trees of different shapes. The painting 
of each shape required a different tech- 
nique. [Examples of this step are shown 
in the center of the page. ] 

Next the children made pencil sketches 
[seen at the bottom of the page] from 
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nature. In this outdoor study, the effect 
of light and shade was emphasized. 

For the following step, pencil drawings 
[shown at the right] were made on white 
paper and the pictures were covered with 
charcoal dust. The lightest values were 
erased from the drawings and the dark- 
est values were added. 

The children also painted pictures of 
these subjects, in color, using the same 
values as in the charcoal drawings. 
Frames were made in class, and the fin- 
ished pictures [see the middle of the 
page] were then ready for display. 

The final step was the making of con- 
ventional tree designs in water colors. 
Portfolios of design were shown, ex- 
plained, and used as models. [Some ex- 
amples of the children’s designs are seen 
at the bottom of the page. |] 
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GRAPE-PICKING AT [REE-Lop RANCH 


HE home of Peter and Peggy Dale 

was on a fruit ranch in the San 

Joaquin Valley of California. 

Ranch is the western word for 

farm, and the Dale ranch was planted with 

hundreds and hundreds of apricot and 

peach trees. This gave the place its name, 

Tree-Top Ranch. It looked like fairyland 
when the trees were in bloom. 

There was a field of alfalfa on the ranch 
too, to furnish hay for Lady, the cow; 
and there were a few acres of grapevines 
which hung full of sweet, seedless grapes in 
autumn. 

In the summer, Peter and Peggy had 
helped to harvest the peaches and apricots. 
Then one morning early in September, 
Mr. Dale said, “It is time to pick the 
grapes. I had some tested yesterday, and 
the sugar content is just right.” 

“Oh, Father, let us pick them,” begged 
the children. “We could do it easily. 
How much will you pay us a tray?” 

“T believe three cents is the price set this 
year,” replied Mr. Dale, “but you must be 
careful. The grapes are ripe, and the 
bunches fall to pieces easily. I will scatter 
trays for you this afternoon, and you may 
begin in the morning.” 

The long branches of seedless grapevines 
are fastened either to wires that are 
stretched along the rows, or to a stake set 
in the center of each vine, as Mr. Dale’s 
were. Up and down these rows Mr. Dale 
left many wooden drying trays—the same 
ones which had been used for the peaches. 
The trays are about three feet long and 
two feet wide, with narrow pieces of wood 
nailed along each side, to keep the fruit 
from falling off. 

The next morning Peggy and Peter were 
out early, for in the San Joaquin Valley 
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EWING GALLOWAY 
Grapes WHicH Make SEEDLESS RAISINS 


the September sunshine is usually very 
hot. “Good raisin weather,” the ranchers 
say. 
Slash, slash, went the curved-pointed 
grape knives, as Peter and Peggy found 
the long yellowish bunches among the 
dusty leaves. Each bunch was placed in a 
picking bucket, and when the bucket was 
filled, the grapes were laid on a tray. 

“I’m glad these aren’t muscats,” said 
Peggy, fanning herself with her hat, as 
she rested in the shade of a high, leafy 
vine. Muscat grapes, which make the big 
seeded or cluster raisins, grow on low 
vines. There is no shade, and one must 
stoop to pick them. 

By eleven o’clock, the sun was very hot. 
The children’s arms and faces were sun- 
burned, and they decided to stop until late 
afternoon. When they counted their full 
trays, Peter had only ten, and Peggy fif- 
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Part OF A CALIFORNIA VINEYARD, WITH AN ORCHARD ON THE HILLs IN THE DISTANCE 







teen. “I'll never make my fortune pick. 
ing grapes,” Peter sighed, “for Father says 
a good picker can fill from one hundred 
to one hundred and fifty trays a day.” 

About three o’clock the children went 
out again, and stayed until Mrs. Dale 
called them to supper. 

The next few days were cooler. The 
children worked more steadily, and in q 
week, with some help from their father, 
they had the grapes all on trays. 

By that time, the grapes which had been 
picked first were dark, wrinkled, and 
ready to be turned. School had begun, 
but Peter and Peggy found it fun to help 
when they came home. 

They placed an empty tray over a full 
one and held them together. “One, two, 
three, turn,” they said, and presto! the 
empty tray was the full one, with the un- 
dried sides of the raisins turned to the sun. 
In another week the seedless raisins would 
be ready to box, but muscats take longer 
to dry. Sometimes grapes are picked on 
paper trays, and when dried, are rolled up 
in neat packages to await boxing. 

One afternoon when the children were 
on their way home from school, a big 
raindrop splashed on Peggy’s nose. 

“Come on, Peter,” she cried. “Father 
has gone to a meeting, and the raisins that 
are nearly dry should be stacked. Rain 
won’t hurt the fresher ones so much.” 

They stopped to tell their mother where 
they were going, and then hurried to the 
vineyard. ‘Together they placed one full 
tray on another, until the trays were piled 
six or eight high. Then they capped the 
stack with an empty tray. 

“Oh, I hope it won’t rain much,” said 
Peggy. And it didn’t. But the weather 
(Continued on page 74) 
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The celebration on Septem- 
ber 9 of the fiftieth anniver- 
sary of the founding of the 
first chapter of the Ameri- 
can National Red Cross 
makes this story particularly 
timely. It will be held in 
Dansville, N.Y., where the 
first chapter was organized 
by Clara Barton in 1881, 











On Plate VI of the rotogra- 
vure section will be found a 
portrait of Clara Barton, 
together with views of in- 
terest in connection with 
her life in Dansville, N.Y., 
where for some time she 











made her home, 





CLARA BARTON 


The Girl Who Unfurled the First American Red Cross Flag 


By REBECCA DEMING MOORE 


HE Barton family was made very 
happy on the Christmas of 1821 
with the gift of a baby girl. 
The four older sisters and broth- 

ers gave the baby a royal welcome, though 
they little thought that this gift was also 
to be a Christmas present to the whole 
world. This baby was Clara Barton, 
called in Civil War times the “Angel of 
the Battlefield,” and known by all nations 
as the founder of the American National 
Red Cross. 

Baby Clara grew up to be the pet of the 
family, although no coddling was allowed 
on the Barton farm in Oxford, Massachu- 
setts. Each member of the family wanted 
to teach her something, and Clara was 
equally eager to learn. 

Mrs. Barton taught her daughter to be 
level-headed. Nothing could have been 
worth more to the girl who was to be the 
first woman to carry organized aid to the 
wounded on an American battlefield. 
Mrs. Barton also taught Clara to sew, to 
cook, and to be a good housekeeper. 

Clara Barton was particularly grateful 
for this knowledge and had countless op- 
portunities to use it. Once a dying soldier 
Whispered his wish for a custard pie, 
crinkly around the edge, to remind him of 
home. With what materials she could get 
together, Miss Barton made the pie and 
scalloped the edge with her finger, just as 
her mother had taught her. 

It was Big Brother David who taught 
the little sister many things that were to 


make her a very practical “Angel of the 
Battlefield.” At five years of age, thanks 
to his training, she rode wild horses like a 
young Mexican. This skill in managing 
any horse meant the saving of countless 
lives when she had to gallop all night in a 
trooper’s saddle to reach the wounded 
men. David taught her, also, to drive a 
nail straight, to tie a knot that would hold, 
and to think and act quickly. 

From her father, Clara heard thrilling 
tales of his fighting in the Revolutionary 
War under “Mad Anthony” Wayne. 
These doubtless made a deep impression on 
the youthful listener. Little did she realize 
that in the years to come she, too, would 
play an important part on many battle- 
fields. 

Clara Barton attended a boarding school 
for a short time. However, she received 
her education chiefly at home, being taught 
by her brother and then by a tutor. Later 
she had an opportunity for more advanced 
study at a near-by school. 

The little farm girl was busy and happy 
from morning until night, for she loved 
to do things. She went for the cows, 
helped with the milking and churning, 
and had a hand in planting the potatoes. 
When the house was being painted, she 
begged to help with that, too, and she 
learned how to mix the paint as well as to 
put it on. 

Her first experience as a nurse came at 
the age of eleven when Big Brother David 
was injured by a fall. For two years this 


cheerful, patient little nurse scarcely left 
his bedside. 

When she was only fifteen years old, 
Clara Barton began to teach school. She 
taught well, too, for she understood girls 
and boys. It seemed as if she had found 
the work that she best liked to do. How- 
ever, after eighteen years of teaching, her 
health necessitated her giving up this pro- 
fession. Clara Barton did not know how 
to be idle, so she went to Washington and 
secured a position in the Patent Office. 

When the Civil War broke out, many 
wounded soldiers were brought to Wash- 
ington. Clara Barton helped to care for 
these boys, some of whom were her former 
pupils from Massachusetts. She also sent 
out appeals for money and supplies. 

As Miss Barton saw the wounded taken 
from the transports, she was distressed be- 
cause they did not have proper care. She 
felt that she must go to nurse the soldiers 
who were close to the battlefields. This 
was entirely against army regulations, but 
Miss Barton was very persistent. She was 
finally allowed to take her store of band- 
ages and other supplies to the front, where 
they were most needed. 

People used to ask Miss Barton whether 
she had not always been brave. The wom- 
an who walked coolly through Freder- 
icksburg when every street was a firing 
line answered, telling of her childhood: “I 
was a shrinking little bundle of fears— 
fears of thunder, fears of strange faces, 

(Continued on page 76) 
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SOME EXERCISES IN GRAMMAR 


By 


ANNA WINANS KENNY 


TEACHER OF ENGLISH, UNiverstry ELEMENTARY SCHOOL, UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


HE first three exercises in this 

article offer a review of the kinds 

of sentences and the parts of 

speech, while those following 
present a study of the subject of a sen- 
tence. The exercises are addressed to the 
pupils. An ideal way to present the work 
is to mimeograph the material so that each 
pupil will have a sheet from which to 
study the directions and exercises. When 
each exercise is completed, the pupil may 
keep the corrected paper in a folder. 
Most of the exercises are simple enough 
for the child to understand without the 
teacher’s help. 


EXERCISE ONE 


Below are ten groups of words. In 
front of those that are sentences make a 
cross, X. (All the groups begin with 
capitals, so you cannot tell by them which 
groups are sentences.) 

Add words to the other word groups 
to make sentences. These word groups 
may stand anywhere in the finished sen- 
tence. When you have finished, you will 
have ten sentences. After each of the ten 
write its name—declarative, interrogative, 
or imperative. 


. In the morning. 

. When the chimes rang. 

. After recess. 

. Over the river and through the woods. 
. The jolly sailor sang loudly. 

. Although heavy rains fell all night. 

. Did the children sing well? 

. If it should happen again. 

. Place all the waste paper in the basket. 
. Next to my playmate. 
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Below are five exclamatory sentences. 
Besides being exclamatory, what else are 
they—declarative, interrogative, or imper- 
ative? Write the name after each one. 


1. What a cowardly wretch you have proved 
to be! 

2. Is not this a glorious sunset! 

3. Get out of here, you scoundrel! 

4. How hard it rains! 

§. Jump for your life, my son! 


EXERCISE Two 


You have already learned that words 
can work for us in eight different ways. 
They can be divided into groups accord- 
ing to their “occupation,” just as men are 
classed in groups according to the work 
which they do. We call these word groups 
“parts of speech.” Name the eight parts 
of speech. 


Copy the italicized words in the fol- 
lowing list of sentences, numbering them 
from 1 to 31, and after each word write 
its part of speech. Notice that most of 
these words are used sometimes as one part 
of speech, sometimes as another. 

1. There is too much sal# in the salt fish. 

2. The head boy stood on his head for joy. 

3. Sugar is made from sugar cane, sugar 
beets, and sugar maple. 

4. The old man lost his goods in a fire. 

5. Her green silk dress was exhibited in a 
large glass case. ° 

6. In his left band he held all that was left 
of the hand pump. 

7. Our old horse is very fond of candy, 
sugar, and other sweets. 

8. Copper cents are made of copper, and 
nickels are made of nickel. 

9. The new brick houses are red, and have 
stone trimmings. 

10. She wore her lawn dress to the lawn party 
and danced on the lawn. 

11. The cave dwellers lived in caves, and used 
bone utensils made of the bones of animals. 

12. He put each book in its proper place. 


How many different kinds of words did 
you find? 


EXERCISE THREE 


You have discovered that the italicized 
words in the preceding sentences were in 
three groups, namely, nouns, pronouns, 
and adjectives. Can you tell the parts of 
speech of the italicized words in the fol- 
lowing list of sentences? Arrange these 
words in columns, numbering them from 
1 to 27, and after each word write its part 
of speech. 


. The child ran swiftly down the street. 
. Down came the masts with a crash. 
. The robber downed his victim at once. 
. Ihave a little garden at my home. 
. In the spring I garden daily. 
. I think spring days are the most beautiful 
of all. 
7. The down of the eider duck is very, very 
soft. 
8. Soft winds blow from the south. 
9. He dealt him a hard blow from the rear. 
10. The rear guard wore the brightest uni- 
forms of all. 
11. I never heard of such a proposition be- 
fore. 
12. The schooner pulled away before day- 
break. 
13. We guarded the treasure carefully. 
14. Ring, happy bells, across the snow. 
15. The children drew a ring on the ground. 
16. Inside this ring they made a snow image. 
17. The splendor falls on castle walls. 
18. In the park are many beautiful falls. 
19. On our way up the glen we met the lord 
of the castle, 
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Your teacher will check these words 9 
that you can know at once how many of 
the twenty-seven you named correctly, 
After completing these review exercises, 
do you feel that you can go on with the 
new work? If you do not feel quite sure 
of yourself, ask your teacher for more 
explanation about the things that still 
trouble you; or ask for more review exer- 
cises. She will be glad to give them to you, 
and to check your work for you. 


ExERcISE Four 


If you were telling a friend that you 
had been to see a good show, he might 
ask you what the show was about. If you 
say that you have read a new book or re- 
cent story, we expect you to be able to tell 
what it is about. When a minister an- 
nounces what he will take for the subject 
of his sermon, he is telling what the ser- 
mon is about. We have subjects of poems, 
subjects of books, subjects of lectures, and 
so on. 

Sentences have subjects, just as do lec- 
tures and books. The subject tells us what 
the sentence is about. Here are four very 
short sentences. ‘The italicized word in 
each one makes what we call the subject 
of the sentence. 


1. Birds sing. 
2. Thunder echoes. 
3. Children play. 


4. Winter comes. 


In each of the following short sentences 
underline the word that tells what the 
sentence is about. If you do it correct- 
ly, you will have underlined the subject 
of each sentence. 


- Men swim. 

. Snails crawl. 

. Sparrows chirp. 

. Monkeys chatter. 
. Waves roar. 

. Billows roll. 

. Gold glitters. 

. Flowers fade. 
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We have learned two things about the 
subject of-a sentence. First, it is 4 
part of the whole sentence. Second, it 
tells what the sentence is about. Let us 
put these two ideas together and make a 
definition. “The subject of a sentence is 
the part of the sentence that tells what 
the sentence is about.” 


EXERCISE FIVE 


In the preceding exercise you selected 
the words which you thought were sub- 


jects of sentences. Those words were 
what part of speech? You must not think 
that nouns are the only words that can be 
used as subjects of sentences. Look at the 
following sentences. 

(Continued on page 78) 
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STORIES OF THE STATES 


By REBECCA DEMING MOORE 


DELAWARE 


ACCORDING to tradition, 

in 1611, Lord de la Warr 

sailed into a broad bay, which 

he called Delaware, after 

himself. The surrounding 
country, which was to be the smallest 
state in the Union but one, took the same 
name. The state is sometimes nicknamed 
the Diamond, or Blue Hen, State. The 
Dutch made the first settlements. ‘Then 
came the Swedes, but eventually the Eng- 
lish gained control. 

Though small in size, Delaware played 
an important part in our early history. 
In the War of Independence, the Blue 
Hen’s Chickens, as the Delaware volun- 
teers were called, did splendid service. 
Little Delaware was the first state to ratify 
the Federal Constitution, December 7, 
1787. 

Delaware does much manufacturing in 
proportion to its size and population, but 
it is distinctly a farming state. It produces 
corn and wheat, and vegetables and fruits 
of many kinds, especially tomatoes and 
peaches. Dover, the capital, is a small 
city in the center of the peach-growing 
and farming district. Several canneries 
are located there, but Wilmington, the 
largest city, is the manufacturing center. 


PENNSYLVANIA 
THE Keystone State, so 


nicknamed because of its 

central position among the 

thirteen original states, was 

second to ratify the Federal 
Constitution, December 12, 1787. The 
real name of the state, meaning “Penn’s 
Woodlands,” was given in honor of its 
famous Quaker founder, William Penn. 
It was in Philadelphia that the Continental 
Congresses met and there that the Declara- 
tion of Independence was signed. ‘The 
many services which Benjamin Franklin 
rendered his country, Washington’s win- 
ter at Valley Forge, the battles of Brandy- 
wine and Gettysburg, are all a part of 
Pennsylvania’s history. 

The discovery of valuable fields of both 
hard and soft coal, and of other minerals, 
has made Pennsylvania a great mining 
state. It has also many silk factories and 
hosiery mills. Pittsburgh, the Smoky City, 
is the greatest iron- and steel-making city 
in the world. Harrisburg, the capital, also 
manufactures iron and steel. 





New JERSEY 
NEW JERSEY can proudly 


claim Washington’s famous 

crossing of the Delaware, 

his surprise attack on the 

British at Trenton, and the 
battles of Monmouth and Princeton as its 
worthy. share in the Revolution. This 
state, named for the island of Jersey in the 
English Channel, was the third to ratify 
the Constitution, December 18, 1787. 

At Caldwell, you may visit the birth- 
place of Grover Cleveland, who was pres- 
ident of the United States for two terms, 
and at Princeton stands Princeton Univer- 
sity, of which Woodrow Wilson, later 
governor of New Jersey and war-time 
president, was head. 

Because of its favorable situation and its 
many means of shipping goods, New Jer- 
sey has become one of the most important 
manufacturing states. The list of articles 
manufactured is a long one, ranging from 
products of petroleum to electrical ma- 
chinery and rubber tires. Great silk mills 
are located at Paterson. Historic Trenton, 
the capital, situated on the Delaware 
River, has famous potteries. 


GEORGIA 
GEORGIA began as a buffer 


colony between South Caro- 
lina and the unruly Spanish 
settlements in Florida. It 
was granted by George II to 
a company of trustees. Chief among 
these trustees was James Oglethorpe, who 
made the colony a refuge for English debt- 
ors. It was named in honor of the donor. 
Georgia was the fourth of the original 
states to ratify the Federal Constitution, 
January 2, 1788. During the Civil War 
it seceded from the Union. Sherman’s 
“March to the Sea” laid waste a broad 
path through the heart of Georgia. 

The state recovered from the effects of 
the War, and has prospered. Georgia 
grows crops of many kinds, but cotton is 
king. Its fields are white with this summer 
snow. Its important factories at Atlanta 
and Augusta are busy transforming raw 
cotton into cloth, In its lumber mills, 
Georgia pine is being turned into beams 
and planks. The sap of the trees furnishes 
turpentine and rosin. Atlanta, the capital, 
is called the Gate City of the South. 


Plate IV of the rotogravure section fon 
pictures of the capitols of these states. 
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CONNECTICUT 
FROM Quinni-tuk-ut, Aj. 


gonquin for “long river,” 
comes the name of the mos 
southerly of the New Eng. 
land states, once a farming 
state and now a leader industrially. It jg 
the busy factories of Connecticut that 
turn out most of the hardware used in the 
United States. Also, your brass doorknob, 
your typewriter, and your needles and 
pins may have come from Connecticut, 
The state has numerous silk mills as well, 
One of the thirteen original states, Con. 
necticut ratified the Constitution on Jan- 
uary 9, 1788. The state was active in the 
Revolution. It sent more than thirty 
thousand men, and Jonathan Trumbull, 
its governor, was one of Washington's 
most trusted advisors. In framing the Con- 
stitution, Connecticut played a prominent 
part, for its delegates proposed the meth- 
od of representation that we use to-day. 
Hartford, the capital, manufactures, 
along with Bridgeport and New Haven, 
electrical machinery and fixtures. It is 
also the insurance center of the United 
States. One of its points of interest is the 
Mark Twain home. New Haven is the 
seat of Yale University. 


MASSACHUSETTS 


THE old Colony or Bay 
State gets its rhythmical 
of Massachusetts, 
meaning “place of big hills,” 
from its early inhabitants— 
tribes of Algonquin Indians. Many of the 
most celebrated events in America’s mak- 
ing were enacted on Massachusetts soil. 
It was in Plymouth Harbor that the Pil- 
grims landed in 1620. Boston Harbor 
was the scene of the famous Boston Tea 
Party. At Lexington was fired the “shot 
heard round the world.” In Cambridge, 
George Washington took command of the 
American troops. Massachusetts ratified 
the Constitution on February 6, 1788. 

The Bay State can claim an unusually 
large number of famous men, among 
whom are Webster, the Adamses, Bryant, 
Emerson, Hawthorne, Holmes, Whittier, 
and Lowell. In Cambridge is located 
Harvard University, the oldest institution 
of learning in the United States, founded 
in 1636. 

The factories of Massachusetts produce 
great quantities of boots and shoes, rubber 
goods, machinery, and paper. Of late 
years Massachusetts has yielded its high 
place as a manufacturer of cotton cloth to 
the South. Boston, the largest city ™ 
New England, is the capital. It has a fine 
harbor and celebrated landmarks. 
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THE GOLDEN TOUCH 


By DOROTHY 5S. WEIR 


TEACHER OF Music, PuitapeLpHia Girts’ Hicn ScHoor, PHILADELPHIA, PENNSYLVANIA 


YTHOLOGY is a subject often 
referred to in literature and 
art—a subject which one must 
know well in order to appre- 

ciate these allusions. It is also a subject 
which is overflowing with moral points 
that the child will grasp and 
retain for life. For both 
cultural and spiritual rea- 
sons, therefore, the study of 
myths seems very worth 
while for training young 
minds. 

Sometimes the reading or 
telling of these myths by the 
teacher fails to impress the 
pupil very deeply. Learning them in 
dramatic form is often more effective. In 
this way the children, by living the parts 
and by seeing them portrayed by other 
children, will eventually claim them as 
their own. 

The dramatization presented here has 
other values than just the learning of the 
myth. ‘The songs which are used are those 
which the child is accustomed to singing 
in his music class.) They are taken from 
the Progressive Music Series, Book II, with 
the exception of two songs: “Fairy Gold,” 
which is found in the Music Education 
Series, Elementary Book, and “Prinkling,” 
found in Dann’s Music Course, Fourth 
Year Book. 

The words of the songs, as well as those 
of the dialogue, are selected with a thought 
for children’s understanding. ‘The use of 
music as an expression of all types of 
dramatic emotion, and as a background 
for tke atmosphere of the play, will serve 
to instill an unconscious, yet keen and 
lasting love and understanding of music. 
The dances also furnish a method of self- 
expression. ‘The children learn rhythmic 
muscular response to music, which results 
in natural body grace and poise. 

The play is suited to any grade, and 
may be used as supplementary material by 
the music supervisor, the 
teacher of dramatics, or 
the classroom teacher. 


PROPERTIES 


There will be needed 
a table large enough to 
serve as a dining table 
for two, and two chairs. 
On the table in the first 
act there will be gold, 











represented by pennies, bits of _ brass, 
copper, or cardboard cut and colored like 
coins. In the second act the table will 
be set for breakfast. The pitcher needed 
at the end of the play can be on the table. 
A rose and a pair of spectacles, both made 
of gold paper, and a book 
covered with gold paper are 
the other essentials. 


CHARACTERS AND 
CosTUMES 


MARIGOLD—A yellow dress. 

KING MIDAS—A_ costume 
of golden crépe paper or yel- 
low cheesecloth. To give a 
realistic effect, he may wear a gold-paper 
crown. 

GOLDEN ELF AND HIS sIX HELPERS— 
Costumes of gold like the king’s, with the 
addition of yellow paper caps, each having 
a bell on the end. 


Act I 


ScENE—A room darkened and bare ex- 
cept for a table and a chair in the center 
of the room. (As the curtain rises the 
king is seen sitting at the table counting 
his gold. He jingles the coins as he sings, 
to the tune of “Prinkling.”’) 

See these pieces all so bright, 

Dropping through my fingers, 

These are all my life’s delight, 

With their charm that lingers. 
(He then hums the tune all the way 
through again. At the end of the hum- 
ming he jumps up with fear as he sees the 
Golden Elf approach from the left stage. 
The Elf sings three verses of “Fairy 
Gold.” 

There’s a tiny little fellow, 

So at least the story’s told; 

Fairy cap and coat of yellow, 


Pockets filled with fairy gold. 


And if caught and held securely, 
In your fingers firm and fast, 

He must give, and give you surely, 
All his fairy gold at last. 


But you must not heed his jeering, 
For if once your glance should stray, 
Like a shadow disappearing, 

He will bear your gold away. 


ELF—You are a wealthy man, King 
Midas. I doubt whether anyone owns as 
much gold as you do. 

mipAs—Oh, it isn’t much when you 
know that I’ve spent all my life collecting 





it. If I could live for a thousand years I 
might have a really truly lot of it. 

ELF—What! You're not - satisfied? 
(Midas shakes his head.) Well, tell me 
what it is that you would like to have. 
(Midas thinks, still jingling the gold.) 

Mipas—I am tired of collecting gold; 
I would like everything I touch to turn to 
gold. 

ELF—The Golden Touch! Are you sure 
that will satisfy you? 

MipAs—How could it fail? 
ing would make me happier. 

eELF—It shall be as you wish. To- 
morrow at sunrise you will find yourself 
gifted with the Golden Touch. 

(The king smiles and figlls asleep at the 
table while six elves tipkoe in from the 
right stage, join hands, and skip around 
in a circle as they sing to the tune of “The 
Mill Fairy.’’) 

There was an old king in a hall, 

Who had not very much to do; 

He counted all the pile of gold, 

And then he held a coin or two, 

For he had not very much to do, 

For he had not very much to do. 

He thought about the ways of wasps 

and beetles, 

And of fairy lore; 

But when he’d educate the mice, they 

said, 

“We've heard all that before.” 

There was an old king in a hall, 

He had not very much to do. 


No, noth- 


Act Il 


ScENE—A dining room made as luxuri- 
ous as possible. A table is set for break- 
fast for two people. (As the curtain rises 





a group can be heard in the distance sing- 
ing “Morning Song.” Use both verses ex- 
actly as written. While the second verse 
is being sung, King Midas enters, carrying 
in one hand a pair of golden spectacles and 
in the other a golden book.) 

mipas (as though in answer to the words 
which have just been sung)—Yes, I cer- 
tainly have received rich and free gifts, 
but I’m not sure that I like them. Here 
are my glasses and the book which my 
daughter Marigold gave me, all turned to 
gold and perfectly useless. Ah, Marigold 
is coming now. I must act natural. 

(Continued on page 77) 
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ACTIVITIES AND GAMES 


By ELIZABETH SHARP 


Dimectror or Puysicat Epucation, SAXON SCHOOL, SPARTANBURG, SOUTH CAROLINA 


HYSICAL education in the ele- 

mentary grades always keeps the 

teacher alert. She is continually 

searching for and originating new 
things to try out. The activities that hold 
the child’s attention are those that involve 
his imagination. 

The first activity presented, for either 
indoor or outdoor use, is a pleasing way 
of doing certain well-known exercises. 
When it rains during recess, the children 
will enjoy performing the second of these 
activities indoors. The games selected 
have been found interesting to elementary- 
grade children. 


ExercisE We Love Ho-Ho 


Music—“Here We Go round the Mul- 
berry Bush.” 

FoRMATION—Indoors, in aisles or circle; 
outdoors, semicircle, circle, or diagonal 
lines. 

First VersE— 

Exercise we love Ho-Ho, 

Love Ho-Ho, love Ho-Ho. 

Since exercise we love Ho-Ho, 

We'll show it just to you. 

(All sing first verse standing still. 
While singing last line, point with the 
right forefinger.) 

SECOND VERSE— 

First we nod good-morning to you, 

Good-morning to you, good-morning 

to you, 

First we nod good-morning to you, 

Since exercise we love Ho-Ho. 

(All place hands on hips and nod head 
while singing the first three lines. While 
singing the last line, all turn around in 
place.) 

THmp VERsE— 

Then stoop and up, and stoop and up, 

Stoop and up, and stoop and up, 

Stoop and up, and stoop and up, 

As exercise we love Ho-Ho. 

(Place hands on hips. At the word 
“stoop,” all stoop and then rise at the word 
“up.” While singing the last line, all turn 
around in place, going right.) 

FourtTH VERsSE— 

Then step and point, and step and 

point, 

Step and point, and step and point, 

Step and point, and step and point, 

As exercise we love Ho-Ho. 

(Place hands on hips. Suit action to 
words by stepping forward on the right 
foot and pointing with the toe of the left 


foot. Then step back on the left foot and 
point the right toe in the rear. While 
singing the last line, all turn around.) 
FirtH VERsE— 

Then bow and up, and bow and up, 

Bow and up, and bow and up, 

Bow and up, and bow and up, 

As exercise we love Ho-Ho. 

(Place hands on hips and suit the ac- 
tion to the words by bowing and then 
straightening up. While singing the last 
line, all turn around in place.) 

SIXTH VERSE— 

Then swing, and swing, and swing, and 

swing, 

Swing, and swing, and swing, and swing, 

Swing, and swing, and swing, and 

swing, 

As exercise we love Ho-Ho. 

(Place hands on hips, and stand on right 
foot. Swing the left foot forward and 
backward. While singing the last line, 
all turn around in place.) 

SEVENTH VERSE— 

Repeat the sixth verse. 

(Same action as for sixth verse, but 
stand on left foot and swing the right.) 
EIGHTH VERSE— 

Arms up and up, and down and down, 

Up and up, and down and down, 

Up and up, and down and down, 

As exercise we love Ho-Ho. 

(Suit action to words by raising arms 
sideward and then upward over the head; 
then lower them sideward and down by the 
side. Repeat twice. While singing the 
last line, all turn around in place.) 
NINTH VERSE— 

Then rock, and rock, and rock, and 

rock, 

Rock, and rock, and rock, and rock, 

Rock, and rock, and rock, and rock, 

As exercise we love Ho-Ho. 
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(Place hands on hips and bend the trunk 
forward and then backward in a rocking 
motion. While singing the last line, all 
turn around in place.) 

TENTH VERSE— 

Repeat the ninth verse. 

(Same action as for ninth verse, but 
rock to the side. While singing the last 
line, all turn around in place.) 


THE Rain SHOWER 


1. The Queen of Raindrops is walking 
about. (One row of children at a time 
represent the Queen. They walk around 
the room regally.) 

2. The Queen calls the Rain Fairies, 
(All beckon with arms.) 

3. The Rain Fairies come. (One row 
at a time runs around the room lightly on 
the toes.) Admonition: “Rain Fairies 
don’t make any noise.” 

4. The Rain Fairies bring the clouds 
across. (All stand and wave one arm and 
then the other across the front of the body. 
Repeat several times.) 

§. The Rain Fairies call the Wind Fair- 
ies. (All beckon with arms.) 

6. The Wind Fairies blow the clouds 
down tothe earth. (All stand on toes and 
blow. Continue blowing while going toa 
deep-knee bend.) 

7. The rain falls. (All sit down’ and 
allow the fingers to play rhythmically on 
the desk.) 

8. The 
stand.) 

9. The Wind Fairies blow the clouds 
away. (All rise on tiptoe and blow clouds 
away.) 

10. The Queen departs. (One row ata 
time marches around the room.)  Ad- 
monitions: “Queens stand tall.” “Heads 
erect.” 

11. The Queen calls the Rain Fairies. 
(All beckon with both arms.) 

12. The Rain Fairies depart. (One row 
at a time runs lightly around the room on 
the toes.) Admonition: “Fairies don’t 
make any noise.” 

(Continued on page 78) 
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A LESSON IN CREATIVE EXPRESSION 


By NELLIE L. FISCHER 


SUPERVISOR OF ART, PuBLIC SCHOOLS, SANTA CRUZ, CALIFORNIA 


RIGINAL illustrations of ranch 
or farm life, such as those 
shown on this page, not only 
correlate well with geography 

and social science, but also afford pupils an 
opportunity to illustrate subjects in which 
they are interested. 

These examples of creative expression 
were made by pupils in the fourth, fifth, 
and sixth grades. The lesson, however, is 
one that may be given in any grade. A 
great many children at some time or other 
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have either lived or visited on a farm or 
ranch. They are therefore vitally inter- 
ested in the subject, and in addition, their 
experience gives them the clear mental 
pictures which are so necessary in a cre- 
ative art lesson. Children find real enjoy- 
ment in drawing when they have in mind 
some definite expression. 

The lesson may open with a discussion 
and comparison of various types of ranches 
—wheat, cattle, sheep, chicken, and so on. 
Then the topic may be narrowed to a study 
and comparison of houses and barns. Fol- 
lowing this, the architectural features of 
barns, such as roofs, doors, and windows, 
may be described. 

It is well to start the actual drawing 
with a building as the dominant feature 
in the picture. After the building has 
been drawn, then comes the fun of put- 
ting in the many interesting objects that 
are to be found on a ranch teeming with 
activity. 

The children should be encouraged to 
draw people and animals, regardless of 
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whether these subjects are well drawn or 
not, for it should always be kept in mind 
that the object of this lesson is to develop 
creative expression rather than perfection 
in drawing. 

No pictures need .be shown or used as 
models after the drawing has started, al- 
though general principles may be illus- 
trated on the blackboard whenever it is 
considered necessary, and constructive 
criticism from both the teacher and the 
pupils may be freely given. 
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Individual Assignment Books 
By Helen Swonder 
T THE beginning of the term, ask each 
pupil to bring to class a large-sized com- 
position book, in which to keep all lesson as- 
signments. The covers of the books may be 
lettered during art period with the words “My 
Assignment Book,” and the pages marked for 
each day of the school week. The books are 
then ready for use. At the end of each recita- 
tion period the teacher may write on the black- 
board the assignments for the next day, which 
the pupils copy in their books. The following 
may serve as examples. 


Assignments for Monday 
Arithmetic: Memorize table of square measure 
on p. 56. Work problems 1-12, p. 57, 

and problems 6-9, p. 58. 

Reading: “Kak, the Copper Eskimo,” pp. 76- 
82. Define: horizon, tawny, hibernate. 
Who was Taptuna? Who was Hitkook? 


Neatness, legibility, even margins, and 
punctuation should be stressed in the copying. 
The task is a matter of seconds, but it saves 
countless minutes of repeating the assignments, 
prevents preparation of the wrong lesson, and 
does away with the well-known excuse of 
“Oh, but Miss —, I thought you said it was on 
page so and so!” 

Assignment books are especially helpful to 
the pupil who has been absent. By borrowing 
the past assignments, he is able to check up on 
all previous lessons, and make up this work 
either at home or in school during study 
periods. 

An occasional word of praise from the teach- 
er will go far toward creating in the class a de- 
sire for neat, well-kept books. This device has 
proved to be a great aid both for effective 
teaching and for efficient lesson preparation. 


A New History Project 


By Anna A. Braun 


Y RURAL school worked out a most ef- 

fective history project in the fourth 
grade. After reading stories of the pioneers 
and their travels westward, the pupils decided 
to show the other grades what they had 
learned. They fashioned oxcarts from brown, 
green, and gray drawing paper, making each 
as nearly as possible like the pictures which we 
had.. They drew horses and oxen, colored 
them, and fastened them in harness or yoke to 
the wagons and carts. They made horses with 
men astride them, and men walking beside the 
covered wagons and oxcarts. Above this very 
colorful western caravan they pasted a sign 
which read, “Going West in the Seventies.” 


A Monthly Library Project 


By Jewell Schroeder 


GETHER my pupils and I choose a list of 

topics related to the month for which we 
are planning a booklet, and in their spare time 
the children use the books available in the room 
to search for material bearing on any one of 
the topics. On a slip of paper they record this 
information about each selection: the name of 
the book containing the selection, the volume 
or book number, the title of the selection, the 
author, and the page. These slips are placed in 
a large envelope and later are recopied or 
typed, forming a bibliography. Any pictures, 
clippings, poems, or stories that the children 
find outside are also placed in the envelope, 
and are listed in the bibliography. The chil- 
dren use the bibliography to locate material 
which they wish to use. The finished booklet 
is placed on the library table and becomes a 
permanent addition to our library. 








TO CLUB CONTRIBUTORS 


ACH month there are published in 

this department contributions from 
our readers on subjects pertaining to school 
work. Many articles are received, and 
those showing originality in initiating new 
teaching methods or in planning and exe- 
cuting an interesting piece of work are 
especially welcomed. 


CI” ~ ~9D 


Several points should be considered by 
those who wish to submit articles to the 
Teachers’ Help-One-Another Club: 


No article should be more than 300 
words in length. 

Each article should bear the author’s 
name and address in the upper left-hand 
corner of the first page. A married woman 
should give her Christian name, not her 


husband’s. 


Each article should be written on un- 
ruled white paper 8'% by 11 inches— 
typewritten, if possible, and double- 
spaced; otherwise plainly written, in black 
ink, with space left between the lines. 


CA YCSD 


One dollar will be paid for each ac- 
cepted article. Unavailable contributions 
to this department cannot be returned 
and will therefore be destroyed. Articles 
for this department should be addressed 
to Teachers’ Help-One-Another Club, 
§14 Cutler Building, Rochester, N.Y. 




















Using Leaves 
By Etta Hofmeister 


i THE fall when we were collecting leaves 
to press, the children enjoyed making spat. 
ter prints of leaf men. They used a large leaf 
for the body, a smaller, round leaf for the 
head, long slender leaves for the arms and legs, 
and still smaller leaves for the feet. These 
were arranged on a sheet of paper, and with 
the use of a piece of wire screen, an old tooth. 
brush, and colored ink, the prints were made, 
The features were drawn with pencil. 


Flour Paste That Will Keep 
By Genevieve Cunningham 
mM” four heaping tablespoons of flour 


and two teaspoonfuls of powdered alum 
with cold water, stirring until it is smooth; 
then add enough boiling water to make a 
thick paste. Boil the mixture well, stirring it 
constantly. When the paste is removed from 
the fire, stir into it one teaspoonful of oil of 
cloves. Allow the paste to cool; then bottle it. 
This paste will keep indefinitely. 


Vocabulary Building 
By Frederick R. Reynolds 


NE section of the blackboard in our 
fourth grade is devoted to daily news 
This is a means of vocabulary building, since 
the new words used name situations and ex 
periences which are real to the children. The 
class may make dictionaries in which to write 
the new words used, especially if it is found 
that more drill is required than merely to se 
the word as it occurs on the blackboard. 
Such items as the following are typical 
The words that are italicized are the words 
that the teacher is attempting to introduce. 
This is an unusually cold day. 
We had a delightful holiday. 
We saw airplanes and aviators. 
We saw the circus parade. 
We observed the humps on the camel 
backs. 
We admired the horses. 
What a pleasant time we had! 
Did you notice the picture of the zebra? 
The children are always pleased to hav 
their names appear in the news, and oftes 
bring souvenirs and curios, that they may 
used in connection with the lesson. The stem 
are usually read orally in order that the chil 
dren may hear the new words. 
I have never spent more than ten minutes” 
preparing the news, and have used it 3 ' 
means of motivating school work and 3! 
force to build up school spirit. 
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Programs for School Plays 
By Helen Emily Snyder 

REQUENTLY, when children are planning 

a play, they wish to have decorated pro- 
grams, and all are eager to make designs. I 
have found it very satisfactory to conduct a 
contest for program design. All pupils com- 
pete; then each votes for his choice. Often 
two designs are chosen. Then I make dupli- 
cates of the selected design or designs, and the 
children color the prints thus made. All have 
the opportunity to use their creative ability in 
the competition, and their originality in color- 
ing and finishing the designs. 


Better Oral Reading 


By Mable E. Hanson 

Y FOURTH grade planned criteria by 

which each child could judge an oral 
reading lesson. The class thought of essential 
factors in oral reading skill, and as each item 
was mentioned, it was written on the black- 
board. From the entire list, six items were se- 
lected as the most important. They were: 
Read clearly, Read smoothly, Read slowly 
enough, Read with expression, Read so you are 
easily heard, Lower your voice at the end of a 
sentence. These items were printed on a chart. 
The pupils, carefully judging their daily reci- 
tations by the objectives on the chart, have 
improved the quality of their oral reading. 


A “Review” Program 
By Minerva Powell 
T THE end of each month we have Visi- 


tor’s Day. Each child writes an invitation 
to his parents to visit our room on the last Fri- 
day afternoon in the month. Then we have a 
review of the work done during the month. 
One pupil in each grade recites a poem learned 
by the class; one describes the picture studied; 
others give compositions, current events, or 
geography or history topics of special interest. 
Sometimes we have a spelling bee, a speed con- 
test in arithmetic, or a contest of facts on the 
Constitution. Sometimes we dramatize a 
health play. Both pupils and parents enjoy 
these programs, which stimulate interest in 
our regular school work. 


An Art Chart 
Fy Emily I. Meek 
ROM a local dealer we obtained a large 
wallpaper sample chart on which we 
mounted, each under its proper heading, ex- 
amples of various kinds of lettering—Roman, 
Old English, and so on—and designs used in 
architecture, on china, for embroidery work, 
wallpaper, and floor coverings. Trees of vari- 
ous kinds were included, as well as objects in 
Perspective, in outline, in color, and shaded. 
All these examples were gathered by the chil- 
dren from magazines, newspapers, and cata- 
logues. During the year, as we studied the 
Various topics in our art course, reference was 
made to this chart. 
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A Home Run for Health 
By M. Agnes Ritchey 


ACH child in our school has a diagram of 

a baseball diamond drawn on the first 
page of his health notebook, and at daily in- 
spection he tries to score a home run. The 
first base is clean face, hands, and finger nails; 
second base: clean blouse, dress, and tie; 
third base: well-brushed hair and clean shoes; 
home plate: drinking milk. Some of the chil- 
dren thought at first that they could never 
pass the home plate, but they are now drink- 
ing milk every day and are really learning to 
like it. All of the children are now giving 
much more attention to their personal appear- 
ance than ever before. 


An Agricultural Seed Chart 
By Grace Baldwin 


HE thirteen pupils in my rural school 

were interested in making a seed chart 
in September. Besides securing the seeds, each 
child noticed the plant on which the seed 
grew, the soil in that vicinity, and, if the 
plant were a weed, what damage it appeared 
to be doing. The chart was so far in progress 
by October that it was exhibited at a teach- 
ers’ convention. By that time we had col- 
lected thirty-eight samples of grain and 
vegetable seed and forty-four samples of weed 
seed. We sent to a seed house for samples to 
supply part of the former, studying about the 
plants from which they came in our refer- 
ence books. The weeds were all native to 
the county in which our school building was 
located. 

In order to exhibit the seed to good ad- 
vantage, small bottles purchased at a drug 
store were used. These were fastened to a 
large heavy cardboard. Cord tied around the 
neck and center of each bottle was passed 
through small holes in the cardboard and 
fastened in a knot on the other side of the 
cardboard. The bottles were placed about 
two thirds of an inch apart in rows an inch 
and a half apart. Under each bottle was 
a Iabel containing the name of the seed. 


A Program for Young Visitors 
Ly Sarah B. Wilburn 


N THE town where I teach there is no 

kindergarten; consequently it is a great 
temptation to my primary pupils to bring to 
school their little sisters and brothers who are 
almost but not quite old enough to attend. 
I have solved this problem by allowing all 
the children of the ages of four to six years to 
visit school every Friday afternoon. My pu- 
pils consider it their duty to entertain their 
little visitors, and often give programs of 
singing, dancing, games, and stories. Some- 
times we have our regular lessons while the 
visitors entertain themselves in the playroom 
with blocks, dolls, and so on. In this way 
they become acquainted with school pro- 
cedure, and look forward eagerly to the time 
when they can come every dzy. 
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A Vocabulary Aid 


By Sarah M. Cohen 

FIND that my fourth-graders have diffi- 

culty in reading because they cannot recog- 
nize some of the words. Each child’s difficulty 
is with a particular group of words. During 
their silent reading period, the children write 
each word that they do not know. I collect 
these papers and print the words on oak-tag 
cards, which I use in a vocabulary drill just be- 
fore the next reading lesson. This device has 
increased the child’s capacity for both word- 
and thought-recognition. 


A Practical Percentage 
By Velma L. Nurdin 


N STUDYING percentage a very interesting 

and practical application of the work may 
be made by securing from the teachers in the 
building the number of “days present” and 
“days absent” for the pupils of each room. 
From these may be reckoned the percentage of 
attendance for each room and for the building. 
This gives an opportunity for a review of the 
principle once each month. 


Care of Pencils 
By Sadie Mousel 

O ELIMINATE the annoyance of pencil- 

sharpening during school hours, the chil- 
dren elect a pencil monitor. Twice a day, just 
before dismissal, the monitor gathers all the 
dull pencils and sharpens them. Since each 
child has his own pencil marked, he can quick- 
ly select it from the others as the monitor 
passes his desk. The children sharpen their 
own pencils at recess time, and I keep several 
extra ones on my desk, which I lend to any- 
one who happens to break a penc'l point. 


Who’s Who 
By Margaret Coutts 
T THE back of my room is a small black- 
board on which I write the words 
“Who's Who.” Below these I have, for each 
grade, a list of the names of people about 
whom the pupils ought to know, consisting 
of the persons studied in news notes, geog- 
raphy, history, music, reading, and so on. 
This furnishes a good opportunity for re- 
view, as the children enjoy telling something 
about each one at the end of the day. 


A Home Geography Map 
By Helen M. Higgiston 


S PART of their study of home geog- 

raphy, the third grade in our rural 
school made a map of the community. They 
noted the directions and indicated the roads. 
Then they drew pictures of the buildings— 
the church, the school, the farmhouses, and so 
on—colorec them, and cut them out. These 


were pasted on the map in their proper loca- 
The roads, brooks, and so on, were in- 
dicated by various color and line schemes. 


tions. 








An Emergency Shelf 
By Ruth E. Lindsay 


SCHOOLROOM “emergency shelf” will 
help the teacher retain her poise when 
unexpected hindrances break into her day’s 
program. Even in the best regulated schools, 
plans go amiss. Perhaps it is an advanced pu- 
pil who asks for extra work, a playground ac- 
cident that requires fifteen minutes of first aid, 
a caller who takes several minutes of the teach- 
er’s time, or a special speaker or program that 
breaks up the regular recitation periods. Some- 
thing from the emergency shelf that will pro- 
vide purposeful activity with a minimum of 
supervision from the teacher can be used to fill 
in the interruptions. On our third- and 
fourth-grade emergency shelf, we keep the fol- 
lowing activity aids. 
Several free-hand cutting suggestions. 
Practice exercises in the four fundamental 
arithmetic processes with a separate an- 
swer key for the pupil’s use in checking 
his own work. 
Several types of silent reading exercises 
ready for distribution. 
Mounted pictures of subjects suitable for 
original stories and poems. 
Scrapbook material. 
Paper- folding projects. 
Games. 
The children enjoy using the material on 
this shelf, and often bring to school contribu- 
tions that they think suitable for it. 


Care of Waste Paper 
By Vera Persing 


S A beginning in art work, my pupils 

made individual containers for waste 
paper. We tore the tops from cigar boxes 
which I had secured, and painted the boxes 
green, of the same shade as the interior of 
the room. Designs were planned for each box. 
Two holes were made in the back of each box 
and a strong cord was run through them, by 
which the box was fastened to the left-hand 
side of the desk. 

The boxes projected out very little and the 
pupils found them especially useful for hold- 
ing scraps from paper-cutting. Then they 
decided that folding waste paper meant less 
noise than crumpling it, and also made it 
easier to keep the boxes looking neat. 


New Calendar Ideas 
By Ruth Williams Wade 


GOOD way to create interest in history 

lessons is to make a large calendar for 
the month, putting the dates in the upper 
left-hand corners of the squares instead of in 
the middle. Let the pupils discover an his- 
torical event associated with each day of the 
month. Pictures illustrating the different 
events may be drawn in the squares, and a 
brief summary of the event written below 
the picture. A current-events calendar may 
be made in the same manner, recording an in- 
teresting happening each day of the month. 
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Club Exchange 


Note: The Club Exchange provides 
a means whereby schools may corre- 
spond with one another. The inser- 
tion of a notice, therefore, carries with 
it the obligation to acknowledge all 
communications promptly. Notices 
for the Club Exchange must be signed 
by teachers themselves, and should be 
mailed at an early date since they are 
published in the order received. 


The fifth-, sixth-, seventh-, and eighth- 
grade pupils of Angus School, which is in the 
Red River Valley, would like to exchange let- 
ters, pictures, plants, and products with all 
the states, the outlying possessions of the 
United States, and foreign countries. Ad- 
dress: Miss Louella Torske, Angus, Minne- 
sota, 


The fourth, sixth, and eighth grades of 
Hill School, Woodstock, Connecticut, wish 
to exchange letters, pictures, and booklets with 
schools in the United States or foreign coun- 
tries. Address Mrs. Louisa H. Clark. 


The pupils of Choice Valley School, grades 
one to seven, would like to exchange letters, 
pictures, and souvenirs with pupils in foreign 
countries and the outlying possessions of the 
United States. Address: Mrs. Ben Holmes, 
Shandon, California. 


Indian girls and boys in grades four to 
eight inclusive wish to exchange letters and 
pictures with pupils in other states and for- 
eign countries. Address correspondence to 
Miss Ilah D. Adams, U.S. Indian Hospital, 
Tacoma, Washington. 


The seventh-grade English class in Midland, 
Michigan, Miss Josephine Simons, teacher, 
would like to develop a correspondence with 
children in foreign countries or in other sec- 
tions of the United States. 


Pupils from the fourth through the eighth 
grades wish to correspond and exchange stamp 
collections with pupils in foreign countries, 
Address letters and parcels to Miss Eva M. 
Griffith, Supervising Teacher, Office of the 
Commissioner of Schools, 1715 Barlum Tower, 
Detroit, Michigan. 

The pupils in the fifth and sixth grades of 
Fair Street School, 149 West Bridge Drive, 
Berea, Ohio, would like to exchange letters 
and agricultural and industrial products with 
pupils in any region of the United States and 
its possessions. We are glad to furnish samples 
of iron ore and limestone used in the manu- 
facture of iron and steel products. Address 
Mr. Howard Henry, teacher. 


The teacher and pupils of Mooney School 
District 79 would like to exchange letters with 
teachers and pupils of all grades in other 
schools. Address: Miss Lillian E. Johnston, 
101 East Arcadia, Peoria, Illinois. 

Miss Florence Ellison, Hermitage, Missouri, 
and her pupils, grades three and four, would 
like to exchange letters and postcard views 
with other teachers and pupils of the same 
grades in the United States and its possessions. 


The pupils of Norseville School, all grades, 
would like to exchange letters, school work, 
products, snapshots, and curios with pupils in 
other states and foreign countries. Address 
letters and parcels to Miss Lillian Porter, Strum, 
Wisconsin, R.R. 1. 

Miss Thelma Rutherford and her rural 
school wish to exchange letters, school work, 
and products with other schools. They es- 
pecially wish to get at least one article from 
every state in the Union and from its out- 
lying possessions. Address: Miss Thelma 
Rutherford, Maywood, Nebraska. 
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Bird Stories 
By Lenore K. Dolan 


HEN the children return to school jp 

\ the fall, ask them to list all the birds 
seen during the summer. Then, during some 
nature study period, discuss the color, size, 
and song of each bird. It may be noticed 
that some of the children have observed many 
birds and that others have not; that many can 
describe birds which they have seen, but whose 
name or song they do not know. 

In order to become better acquainted with 
the bird life of their community, the pupils 
may enjoy making a bird book of the neigh- 
borhood. Let each child select a different 
bird and write a short story about it, men- 
tioning its appearance, its habits, and its 
song. A picture of the bird may be drawn 
at the top of the page, and colored. 

When the stories are completed, have the 
children exchange papers until every child 
has read each report. Then the stories may 
be bound into a book for future reference. 


Creating an Audience Situation 


By Janet Mayens 


STAGE drawn with chalk on the class- 

room floor will help to intensify in the 
minds of little speakers the idea that they are 
performers, that the rest of the class is the 
audience, and that each talk or story must be 
worth while, interesting, and well told. A 
piece of chalk will build a beautiful stage in 
a moment. The speaker then has a definite 
place to stand, and since he is on a stage, will 
more easily maintain good posture. Once 
class interest has been awakened in this 
“little theater,” a few of the more artistically 
inclined children are almost sure to ask to dec- 
orate the blackboard in back of the stage. 


Playing Actor 
By Sally Ryrie 

HEN I say, “Shall we play actor?” 
there are signs of enthusiasm all over 
my room, consisting of the first, second, and 
third grades. The rule of this game is that 
not a word is said in playing it. I write 4 
direction on the blackboard, which is read 
silently and then acted out; for instance, “It 
is raining. Raise your umbrella and go for 
a walk.” Hands are raised to show the ones 
who understand the direction. It is then 
erased and the name of the actor, selected by 
the teacher, is written in its place. The actor 

rises and carries out the direction. 


Using Short Pieces of Chalk 


By Emma G. Alexander 
M* PUPILS and I collected all pieces of 


chalk too short to use and pulverized 
them. We then mixed one part of flour © 
two parts of chalk dust, and added enough 
warm water to make a dough the consistency 
of pastry. The mixture was then ready © 
use for making maps, animals, and so on. 
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N. E. A. Surveys PresENT NEEDS IN EDUCATION 


HE sixty-ninth annual meeting of the 
National Education Association con- 

yened in Los Angeles from June 27 to July 3. 
The program, prepared by Willis A. Sutton, 
superintendent of schools of Atlanta, Ga., 
and president of the N. E. A., was based on 
three timely topics: The Integration of All 
Education, The Relation of Schools and Busi- 
ness, and The Improvement of Rural Living. 

At the opening general session, on Saturday 
evening, June 27, the theme was “Integration 
of All Education.” George D. Strayer, of 
Teachers College, Columbia University, in dis- 
cussing “The Contribution of Public Schools,” 
sid: “The development of public education in 
our nation has brought about the largest de- 
gree of realization of that promise of democ- 
racy which proposes that men shall enjoy 
equality of opportunity.” Col. Thomas A. 
Davis, president of San Diego Army and Navy 
Academy, spoke on the contribution made by 
the private school; and Father John Wolfe, 
superintendent of diocesan schools, Dubuque, 
lowa, discussed the contribution of the paro- 
chial school. William J. Hutchins, president, 
Berea College, and Mary Yost, dean of wom- 
en, Leland Stanford University, discussed the 
work of the college and of the university. 

“Human Values and Relationships” was 
the theme on Sunday evening, June 28. 
Emily Newell Blair, of Joplin, Mo., discussed 
“Women in the Modern World”; and Albert 
Edward Wiggam, of New York, spoke on 
“What Civilization Is Doing to Us.” 











Florence. Hale, supervisor of rural 


schools for Maine since 1916, is 
N. E. A. president for 1931-1932. 




















From the address of welcome on Monday 
morning, June 29, by Joseph M. Gwinn, presi- 
dent of California Teachers Association and 
superintendent of schools of San Francisco, we 
quote: “California has entertained many na- 
tional conventions, but the teachers of America 
are welcomed above others, for they have un- 
der their care those who hold the future of our 


country in their hands; and have more power 
to shape the course of our nation than any 
others who have come within our borders,” 
This meeting was then given over to a num- 
ber of high school and college students from 
several states, who presented their views on 
education. Dr. Sutton, in summarizing the 
discussion, said, “In school activities, through 
student participation in government, through 
glee clubs, publications, orchestras, and activ- 
ities of a thousand kinds, the youth of to-day 
is finding an opportunity to assist, to help, and 
to co-operate in his own training.” 

On Monday evening, June 29, Dr. Sutton 
remarked in his address, “Some Problems in 
Education”: “The greatest problem confront- 
ing the educators of to-day is to see that the 
childhood of this generation is not robbed of 
its right by lowering educational standards, 
reducing salary schedules, and lessening the 
educational offering.” Edward A. Filene, of 
Boston, Mass., spoke on “Adult Education,” 
and Carl E. Milliken, secretary, Motion Pic- 
ture Producers and Distributors of America, 
Inc., in discussing “How the Movies Will En- 
rich Life,” said in part: “Your purpose as 
teachers is surely more than merely to direct 
the first steps of the child toward practical 
success in life, however necessary and worth 
while this may be. Rather your opportunity 
lies in discovering, in preserving, and in im- 
parting to the child useful knowledge which 
will lead to the enrichment of his whole life.” 

(Continued on page 70) 








AS it the lure of Los Angeles or a 
definite interest in public educa- 
tion that was responsible for the record- 
breaking registration at the sixty-ninth 
annual convention of the National Edu- 
cation Association? Charming as that fair 
city is, and delightful as was her hospi- 
tality, I like to think that the latter is 
true. Mr. T. D. Martin, director of rec- 
ords and membership of the N. E. A., told 
me that registration blanks and programs 
were exhausted, so large did the registra- 
tion prove to be. 

During this period of business depres- 
sion, the tax-paying public had an oppor- 
tunity to learn that teachers all over the 
United States are conscious of the impor- 
tance of education in American life. Over 
sixteen thousand teachers, all N. E. A. 
members, registered at this meeting. 


You could not have helped feeling 
elated, any more than I could, at the Life 
Membership dinner, when announcement 
was made of the splendid gain of one thou- 
sand new members since last year. Under 


— 





Some Editorial Impressions of the Convention 


the direction of J. W. Crabtree, secretary 
of the Association, life membership now 
nears the five thousand mark, and we have 
reason to be proud of his achievement. 


The Hollywood Bowl forms a magnifi- 
cent setting for any dramatic or musical 
offering, but to sit there among twenty 
thousand people under a canopy of stars, 
with a full moon shining, and witness the 
Mission Play, by John Steven McGroarty, 
so colorfully depicting the early history of 
California, was a rare privilege. This spe- 
cial gala performance was in honor of the 
National Education Association. 


We encountered on every side Cali- 
fornia’s far-famed hospitality, which Los 
Angeles teachers extended to their guests. 
In a number of hotels information desks 
were maintained for our many inquiries; 
fruit juice was served to us during the 
convention sessions; and courtesy automo- 
bile trips on Sunday afternoon enabled us 
to see any part of the city that could be 
reached within the time allowed. In addi- 


tion, the Los Angeles schools, providing 
special entertainment for visitors and del- 
egates in state groups, were hosts to every 
person registered at the convention! After 
the general session at which Dr. Sutton 
gave the president’s annual address, we 
greeted notables and danced at a reception 
which was given in honor of Dr. Sutton 
by the Los Angeles teachers, in the beau- 
tiful ballroom of the Hotel Biltmore. 


It was interesting that at this conven- 
tion held in Los Angeles, and presided over 
by a native son of Georgia, the newly 
elected president should have been chosen 
from another corner of our vast nation, 
Maine. Miss Florence Hale, long popular 
as a speaker at N. E. A. meetings, was the 
only candidate for this office. The auto- 
graphed photograph which Miss Hale 
kindly gave me is reproduced above. 
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Two concurrent sessions on Tuesday morn- 
ing, June 30, had as their theme, “Relation of 
Education to Business.” Lucy Mason Holt, 
principal, Ocean View School, Norfolk, Va., 
took as her subject, “The Principal as a Maker 
of Business Values”; F. May Morse, professor 
of merchandising, University 


California, discussed the topic 
under the title, “Muddling 
Through”; Ann Brewington, 
assistant professor, School 
of Commerce, Univerity of 
Chicago, discussed success in 
business education; and Inez 
Johnson Lewis, state super- 
intendent of public instruc- 
tion, Colorado, spoke about 
the need of a background in 
commercial education. 

Howard Whipple, vice- 
president, Bank of America, 
National Trust and Savings 
Association, Los Angeles, 
Calif., said, “While it is not 
felt that the ethical and mor- 
al standards of the youth of 
to-day are declining, in one 
particular, that of attitude 
toward debt, it is felt that 
retrogression rather than pro- 
gression is the rule. This is 
due to a variety of causes, the 
greatest of which perhaps is 
the fact that our education 
for life has been along the 
lines of job-centered courses 
rather than man-centered 
ones. We regard materialism 
as an end rather than a 
means.” 

Milo H. Stuart, assistant 
superintendent of schools, 
Indianapolis, Ind., stated, 
“An emergency exists in the 
life of our nation. Character 
needs to be strengthened as 
it has never needed it before. 
The public school is the only 
agent capable of reacting up- 
on every American home. It 
becomes then our one busi- 
ness to study the ways of 
most effectively fortifying 
character. . . . . Given hon- 
esty, no matter what the 
temptation, controlled appe- 
tites and desires, and an atti- 
tude of unselfish service, and 
the whole business world 


would be cured of its ills. Character training 
is the most practical business training in the 


world.” 


The discussion of education and business was 
continued at the Tuesday evening session, at 
which William John Cooper, United States 
commissioner of education, told how educa- 
tion makes business, and William C. Bagley, 
of Teachers College, Columbia University, dis- educational program. 
cussed the status of the teaching profession in 
the present social and economic crisis. 


of Southern 
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A. M. Jones, personnel director, Chase Na- 
tional Bank, New York, in speaking on the 
contribution of education to banking and cap- 
ital investment, said in part: “Because the ness and the foundation of good government, 
educational system of this country ranks so 
high from the standpoint of wealth and the 
furnishing of employment to our citizens, a 














N. E. A. Resolutions 


The N. E. A. reaffirms its belief 
that the nation’s foundation is the 
education of its youth. Statements 
of policy of the N. E. A. follow. 


FINANCING THE SCHOOLS 

Free schools from kindergarten to 
university, open to every child, 
should be provided. 

The N. E. A. commends the study 
of school finance, authorized by 
Congress, now being undertaken by 
the Office of Education. 

States should be granted Federal 
aid to assist in equalizing educa- 
tional opportunities. 

We condemn any shortsighted 
financial policy advocated because 
of the present economic depression. 


CuRRICULA 


The conclusions of the White 
House Conference on Child Health 
and Protection should serve as 
standards in health education. The 
evil effects on the human organism 
of narcotics should be emphasized. 

The activities of the school should 
be fully utilized for character 
training. 

The N. E. A. reaffirms its stand 
in favor of the Eighteenth Amend- 
ment. It pledges its support to an 
active educational campaign in the 
schools in behalf of habits of living 
for which this amendment stands, 

An educational program for ex- 
ceptional and handicapped children, 
based on a survey of their needs by 
the Office of Education, should be 
provided. 

In order to equalize rural and 
urban educational opportunities, we 
urge a nation-wide study of rural- 
school education by the Government 
through the Office of Education. 

Vocational education and guid- 
ance should be provided for those 
who leave school to become wage- 
earners. 

Ample opportunities for adult 
education should be provided. 


A reasonable share of radio broad- 
casting channels for educational uses 
should be safeguarded by legislation. 


TEACHER WELFARE 

The N. E. A. recommends that 
all states increase requirements for 
beginning teachers. 

We urge increased public interest 
in higher professional standards for 
teachers. 

We favor adequate, practical 
teacher-training opportunities. 

Sound teacher-retirement systems 
are essential to efficient public- 
school systems. 

The compensation of teaching 
should be adequate. 

We favor tenure laws protecting 
teachers in their positions during 
competence and good behavior. 


FEDERAL RELATIONS 
The ability to read and write Eng- 
lish and a knowledge of U.S. Gov- 
ernment principles should be made 
qualifications for citizenship. 
A department of education with 


a place in the president’s cabinet 
should be established. 


EDUCATION AND INTERNATIONAL 
RELATIONS 

We favor the exchange of students 
and professors and the formation of 
international education associations. 

We commend the activities of the 
World Federation of Education As- 
sociations. 

The N. E. A. urges that the Pact 
of Paris be taught in the schools, 
and favors the accession of the 
United States to the Permanent 
Court of International Justice. 


OBSERVANCES 
The N. E. A. urges the observance 
of American Education Week, Inter- 
national Good Will Day, May 18, the 
200th anniversary of the birth of 
Washington, and the 150th anniver- 
sary of the surrender at Yorktown. 














school is a business, and as a business it is a 
component part of the American economic 
system. On account of the similarity of the 
two and the common problems they must 
meet, business realizes that it requires execu- 
tive ability to operate your schools, that it 
takes money to pay the overhead and upkeep 
and to provide for the expansion of your 


Through taxation, co-operation. 
the industry and commerce of this country 


willingly contribute funds for your work.” 
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Augustus O. Thomas, president of th 
World Federation of Education Associations, 
said in part: “Education is the chief ally of bus. 


Its value to the business of the world is ip 
direct ratio to its spread among the people, Re. 
finement in education calls for refinement 


and increase in the comforts 
and pleasures of life. Edy. 
cation prepares the people to 
absorb the products of jn. 
dustry. Primitive people do 
not materially aid markets, 
and the economic advance. 
ment must depend on the 
quantity and quality of the 
education the people receive.” 

There were two general 
sessions on Wednesday morn- 
ing, July 1. At one, a joint 
meeting with the Department 
of Elementary School Princi- 
pals, E. E. Oberholtzer, su- 
perintendent of schools of 
Houston, Tex., spoke on the 
subject, ““The Superintendent 
and the Principal”; and Stella 
Holmes, principal, Bancroft 
School, Omaha, Neb., dis- 
cussed “The Principal and 
the Teacher.” 

Rusha Wesley, principal, 
Lee Street School, Atlanta, 
Ga., remarked, “In 1908, 
Frederic Ernest Farrington 
gave as the most important 
qualifications of the princi- 
pal: scholarly attainments, 
teaching skill, executive abil- 
ity, a strong and attractive 
personality, and the capacity 
for growth. In 1931 these 
are still the most important, 
but like the seven cardinal 
principles of education, there 
is need for more detailed def- 
nitions and how to acquire 
these qualities.” 

Mrs. Hugh Bradford, pres- 
ident, National Congress of 
Parents and Teachers, said in 
part: “Since children belong 
first to the home and then to 
the school, the _ principal 
finds the need to see the child 
in his home environment and 
to enlist the interest of par 
ents in co-operating with the 
school program. A unified, 


re-enforced program of home and school 
essential to the education of each and every 
child, and the progressive principal seeks 
enlist the interest of the parents in such a pro 
gram by drawing together the parents and 
teachers in conference groups. The programs 
at these parent-teacher meetings should be # 
planned as to embody every possible means of 
Chief among the links that 
draw parents closer to the schools is that of 
(Continued on page 72) 
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WhoWill Pay the Doctor. 
the Nurse,and theBoard Bill. 


WhenYou areSick orlnjured ? 


¥ ger: is the question you must decide, and you are deciding it 
right now—whether you will continue to carry the risk of 
financial loss and embarrassment in time of need, or whether you 
will let the T. C. U. assume the risk and share the burden when 
the loss comes. 


One in Every Five Teachers Will Lose Salary This Year 

It is an actual fact, proven by the records, that every year one out of five 
teachers suffers enforced idleness and loss of salary through Sickness, Accident or 
Quarantine. 

That is the chance you must take. There is no way you can avoid that risk— 
the chance of being one in five. 

You may be that unlucky fifth teacher this year. Why take the risk of being 
compelled to use up your savings, or to run into debt, to carry you through a peri- 
od of enforced idleness, when the T. C. U. stands ready to help bear that burden? 


What the T. C. U. Will Do for You 


The Teachers Casualty Underwriters is a national organization of teachers for 
teachers. For the small cost of less than a nickel a day, it will assure you an in- 
come when you are sick or quarantined, or when you are accidentally injured. It 
will also pay you Operation and Hospital Benefits. 

In the panel on the right is given the full schedule of T. C. U. Benefits. 

Every Teacher, and particularly every new Teacher, owes it to herself or himself 
to become a member of the T. C. U. and share in its benefits. 


Send Your Name—No Obligation 


_ T.C. U. protection is for teachers and is low in cost. It is yours if you want 
it, but it can do nothing for you—when the time of need comes—unless you 
accept now! 


Just fill out and mail the coupon. We will then mail you full particulars of 
OW we protect teachers. Please do it today. 


TEACHERS CASUALTY UNDERWRITERS 
828 T. C. U. Bldg. Lincoln, Nebr. 





SAFE! 
Under the T. C. U. 
Umbrella 


These Teachers KNOW! 


Twenty-two Years a T. C. U. 


I have been enrolled with T. C. U. for 22 
years. This is the fourth claim I have filed 
and in each instance the claim has been set- 
tled promptly and fairly.—Supt. C. Ray 
Gates, Grand Island, Nebr. 


100% for T. C. U. 


Words cannot express my good will toward 
the T. C. U am for it 100%. Talk it 
every day possible—it affords protection, and 
no company can beat it for promptness. Ex- 
pect to enroll my daughter when she begins 
teaching. —Mrs. Mary Whitaker, Bridgeport, 
Illinois. 


Appreciates T. C. U. Promptness and 
Fairness 


After carrying a “T. C. U. Umbrella” for 
several years I have found occasion te use 
it. It surely is all that it guarantees to be. 


I was amazed at the promptness and fairness 
with which my claim was settled. It is a wise 
teacher who carries a T. C. U. Umbrella, for 
it cuts out risk and worry.—Mary A. Daniels, 
Lebanon, Pa. 


Friend to Every Teacher 


When illness comes, it is certainly one cheer- 
ing thought to be under the “umbrella.” 
T. C. U. has proven by its fairness and 
promptness in settling claims, and by the 
courteous and sympathetic manner of hand- 
ling the tremendous calls, that it is indeed a 
true friend to every teacher.—Mary W. Dug- 
gan, Birmingham, Ala. 


Like Money from Home 


Once again I have lifted the “umbrella” and 
I was very grateful that I had it all ready to 
lift. I have carried insurance with the 
T. C. U. for about 15 years and this is the 
third claim that has been paid to me. The 
check is always accompanied by such a 


friendly little letter that it seems like receiv- 
ing money from home.—Birdie F. 
Silver City, New Mexico. 


Adama, 


All These Benefits Are Yours 


$50 a Month when you are totally disabled by ac- 
cident or confining sickness. 

$11.67 a Week when you are quarantined and your 
salary has stopped. 

$25 a Month for illness that does not confine you 
to the house, but keeps you from your work. 

20 Per Cent sick 


months when you are confined to an established 


increase in benefits for two 


hospital. 
$50 a Month when you are totally disabled by in- 
juries received in an automobile accident and 
$1000 for accidental death in an automobile dis- 
aster. 
$333 to $1000 for major accidents, or for acci- 
life. 


creased 10 per cent for each consecutive annual 


dental loss of These indemnities are in- 
renewal of the policy for not to exceed five 
years, 

Double these benefits for travel accidents sustained 
in railroad, street car or steamboat wreck, 

Operation benefits in addition to other benefits 
after your policy has been maintained in force 
for one year. 


Policies paying larger benefits are also issued. 


FREE INFORMATION COUPON 


| To the T. C. U., 828 T. C. U. Building, 


| Lincoln, Nebraska. 


I am interested in knowing about your Protective Benefits. 


| story and booklet of testimonials. 


| Name 


| Address 


(This coupon places the sender under no obligation.) 
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Send me the whole 
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CHILDREN 


should eat 


variety of foods 





In encouraging children to eat essen- 


tial foods, be sure the food is tasty. 








pe 





Rarevy does a single food contain all 
the elements of nutrition that a child needs. Therefore the diet 


should be as varied as possible. 


A good way to educate children to eat different foods is to 
ask them to eat a very small portion, or “just a bite.” In carrying 
out such a program be sure that the food is tasty. For example, 
the taste-appeal of most vegetables is improved by adding a dash 
of sugar to a pinch of salt, Try this in cooking tomatoes, carrots, 
spinach, string beans, peas, soup and meat and stews made of 
meat and vegetables. Flavor and season with sugar. The Sugar 
Institute, 129 Front Street, New York. 





@ “Flavor and season with Sugar’’ 
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parent education. It is fair to pre- 
sume that princivals and _ teachers 
would prefer school children whose 
‘health and behavior reflected the 
best home care and protection; that 
teachers would have more time to 
teach if disciplined children entered 
school; it is equally fair to presume 
that parents would send finer chil- 
dren to school if they knew how to 
make them so. And the principal 
who can interest the parents in 
maintaining parent education classes 
does a real service to his school and 
his community.” 

The other general session on Wed- 
nesday morning, July 1, was a joint 
meeting with the Department of 
Superintendence. The theme was 
“The White House Conference on 
Child Health and Protection.” The 
president of the National Congress 
of Parents and Teachers, Mrs. Hugh 
Bradford, chose as her subject, “The 
Parent-Teacher Association and the 
White House Conference’; and 
H. E. Barnard, director, White 
House Conference on Child Health 
and Protection, Washington, D.C., 
discussed the high spots of the 
conference. 

Edwin C. Broome, superintend- 
ent of schools of Philadelphia, Pa., 
and president of the Department of 
Superintendence of the N. E. A., 
said: “Considerable progress has 
been made, especially in more pro- 
gressive city school systems, toward 
realizing proper standards of child 
health and child training. The find- 
ings of the White House Conference 
are in no sense a reflection on com- 
munities which are providing for 
the education and welfare of chil- 
dren to the extent of their capacity. 
Nor was any question raised as to 
the adequacy of the general educa- 
tion which children in the public 
schools are receiving throughout the 
land. The reports of the several 
committees, however, did show that 
very generally our provisions for 
health, physical education, and rec- 
reation; provisions for the physi- 
cally, mentally, and emotionally ab- 
normal children; and provisions for 
the healthful and profitable use of 
leisure time are inadequate. It is 
along these lines that our shortcom- 
ings are most evident.” 

At the session held Thursday 
morning, July 2, the topic was 
“Education and Auxiliary Agen- 
cies.’ Howard W. Odum, director, 
School of Public Welfare, Univer- 
sity of North Carolina, discussed 
“Human Values,” and William 
McAndrew, editor of Educational 
Review: School and Society, spoke 
on “Community Aid.” 

Walter W. Van Kirk, secretary, 
Federal Council of Churches of 
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(Continued from page 70) 
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Christ in America, said, “What 
caused the World War? Arma. 
ments? Yes, in part. Ss 
The indirect but deeper causes of 
the war were rooted down in the 
prejudicial attitudes of millions of 
people on both sides of the trenches, 
attitudes of ill will and suspicion 
that had been cultivated through 
the years in the schoolrooms of every 
land. Wrong attitudes, more than 
armaments, breed military conflict 
and international disaster. These 
attitudes of mind, out of which 
wars emerge, can be rendered ob- 
solete by a change of emphasis in 
education.” 


BusINESS SESSIONS OF THE 
REPRESENTATIVE ASSEMBLY 


William J. Bogan, superintendent 
of schools of Chicago, addressed the 
first business session, which was 
held Tuesday, June 30. Speaking 
on the contribution of the public 
schools to the education of the na- 
tion, he said that by their teach- 
ing of democratic ideals, hopes, and 
aspirations, the schools have unified 
a people so completely in democracy 
that with all its weaknesses, Ameri- 
can democracy has been made in- 
destructible. Heterogeneous groups 
from all lands have been molded in- 
to a homogeneous nation composed 
of free, independent, liberty-loving 
Americans. 

In addition to other business, in- 
cluding the nomination of officers 
for the coming year, several com- 
mittee reports were given. Anna 
Laura Force, principal of Lake Jun- 
ior High School, Denver, Colo., and 
chairman of the Committee of One 
Hundred on Retirement Allowances, 
reported that twenty-three states 
now operate retirement systems, and 
that about 60 per cent of the na- 
tion’s teachers are covered by some 
type of retirement provision. No 
new state-wide systems have been 
added to the list of those in effect, 
but during 1930-1931, teacher- 
retirement. became an issue in 7! 
per cent of the states. 

Florence Hale, supervisor of rural 
schools for the state of Maine 
and chairman of the Committee on 
Rural Education, said in her report 
that this committee believes that 
one of the important problems of 
the present day is that of equal op- 
portunity for the country child 
well as equal prosperity and happ'- 
ness for the country father an 
mother. She further stated that the 
committee hopes that state and na 
tional officials, civic workers, an 
communities in general may work 
together in a nation-wide campaign 
to improve rural schools. 

(Continued on page 73) 








A Large Five, Six or Eight Foot U. S. 
Flag Free for selling only One-Half 
Gross of our Pencils! Remarkable offer 


on Page Seven.—Adv. 





Christmas Cards, Lower Prices 
Larger and easier sales when you sell the attractive Marie Christ 
mas Box Assortment, the greatest value obtainable. 2) outstandiat 
aoe —. an exclusive assortment. Ail ——— — 

'y lined. Shipped prepaid. Magpest profits. Special proposit’ 

: wah Write today for Spe a Otter. a 
you On approval. y for cial Summer . 
Marie Greeting Card Co.,§17, Prospect St., Leavenworth, Ka 
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N. E. A. Surveys Present Needs in. Education 
(Continued from page 72) 


4. Establishment of a Parent Ed- 
ucation division of Adult Education 
under state departments of educa- 
tion and in teacher-training institu- 
tions. 

Miss Cornelia §. Adair, teacher, 
Bainbridge Junior High School, 
Richmond, Va., reported for the 
Committee on Tenure that the con- 
census of opinion of the group was 
that tenure is not a separate prob- 
lem, but should be considered in 
connection with certification and 
other matters affecting the profes- 
sional status of the teacher. 

The fourth business session and 
the closing general session were 
held as a joint meeting Friday, 
July 3. The report presented by 
the Committee on Resolutions was 
adopted as the platform of the Asso- 
ciation for the coming year. After 
the reports of the secretary and 
treasurer, the following list of newly 
elected officers was announced: 
president, Florence Hale; first 
vice-president, the retiring presi- 
dent, Willis A. Sutton; eleven oth- 


The second business session, held 
Wednesday, July 1, was addressed 
yy A. L. Threlkeld, superintendent 
of schools, Denver, Colo., on the 
abject of financing education in the 
riod of depression. He advocated 
the fiscal independence of local 
jpards of education, and a more 
quitable system of taxation and of 
jistribution of school moneys, the 
jtter involving the principle of 
vying school taxes where the 
yealth is and expending it for edu- 
ation where the children are. He 
gated that the trend is toward equi- 
uble state apportionment plans by 
yhich state school money is distrib- 
uted throughout the state in such a 
way as to guarantee an educational 
opportunity for every girl and boy, 
for in a very real sense, the depres- 
ion is due to a lack of the right 
kind of education. 

The Committee on International 
Relations, through its chairman, 
Annie C. Woodward, member of 
the Board of Directors of the World 





Federation of Education Associa- 
tions, stated that our international 
future depends on the education of 
our people, and recommended the 
stablishment of courses of study 
having a world point of view. 

The program of the National 
Commission on the Enrichment of 
Adult Life, as given by its president, 
james A. Moyer, in his report, cen- 
rs around the development of op- 
portunity schools offering daytime 
instruction to employed girls and 
boys, and informal evening instruc- 
tion to adults in special subjects. 
Joseph Rosier, president of Fair- 
mont State Normal School, Fair- 
mont, W.Va., and member of the 
Executive Committee of the Na- 
tional Education Association, speak- 
ing before the third business session, 
which was held Thursday, July 2, 
on new objectives for the Associa- 
tion, said that there are really no 
strictly new aims in education. The 
Association can only restate the ob- 
ectives toward which it is directing 
its efforts. First among them is the 
preservation of the best traditions 
of American life. Another great 
dbjective always to be kept before 
the Association is freedom of effort. 

In the report of the Joint Com- 
mittee of the National Education 
Association and the National Con- 
gress of Parents and Teachers by 
the chairman, Mrs. Hugh Bradford, 
president of the National Congress 
of Parents and Teachers, the follow- 
ing plans were submitted: 

1. Interchange of articles between 
the magazines of both groups. 

2. Establishment of state joint 
committees to co-operate with the 

ational Joint Committee. 
3. United effort by state and 
local groups in the field of Parent 


er vice-presidents, Sadie M. Alley, 
of Michigan; George C. Baker, of | 
New Jersey; Ernest W. Butterfield, | 
of Connecticut; J. G. Collicott, of 
Ohio; Edith L. Grosvenor, of Wash- 
ington, D.C.; Oren E. Long, of 
Hawaii; W. T. Longshore, of Mis- 
souri; Elizabeth McCormick, of 
Wisconsin; Charles Priest, of Ne- 
vada; George W. Wannamaker, of 
Georgia; and Caroline S. Woodruff, 
of Vermont. Henry Lester Smith, 
of Indiana, was re-elected treasurer. 
A director was chosen to represent 
each of the states, the District of | 
Columbia, Alaska, and Hawaii. 

It was decided that the next 
meeting of the N. E. A., in the 
summer of 1932, will be held at 
Atlantic City, N.J. 


THe First NaTioNnaL CONFERENCE 
ON RuRAL EDUCATION 


The First National Conference on 
Rural Education, called by the 
N. E. A., the U.S. Office of Educa- 
tion, and the National Congress of 
Parents and Teachers, held three 
meetings on Thursday, July 2. The 
theme of the first meeting was “The 
Next Ten Years in Rural Schools.” 
George W. Wannamaker, superin- 
tendent of public schools in Griffin, 
Georgia, remarked, “It is quite 
proper for us to be proud of our 
great American cities with their 
comprehensive and elaborate educa- 
tional systems, but let us not forget 
that the majority of the girls and 
boys of America still receive their 
training in the small towns and 
rural sections. Within the next ten 
years should come educational op- 
portunities for the rural child more 
nearly commensurate with those en- 
joyed by the city child.” 

In a comprehensive program of 
rural education, the crux of the 





Cation to secure the best leader- 





(Continued on page 83) 
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Elementary Grade T'eachers— 
Here Is... 


MAGN ATYPE 


Children find MAGNA- 
TYPE a fascinating 
size of lettering. 


Bold, husky, MAGNA- 
TYPE not only makes 
lessons more interest- 
ing but eliminates 

eye strain. Its let- 
ters are exactly the 
same familiar shape 

as in elementary 
readers. 


Many teachers owm 
Remington Portables_ 
equipped with MAGNA- 
TYPH. At home or in 
the classroom they can 
quickly prepare less- 
ons which instantly 
capture the attention 
of youngsters because 
MAGNATYPE is new and 
novel, 


"TEACHERS may purchase fr 
Remington Portables with Magnatype on a special / 
teachers payment plan ... Mail the coupon today —_“ s 
for further information and samples of MAGNA-  / | rs 
TYPE as applied to classroom work. Remington _/ f° > 
Rand, Buffalo, New York. ‘i Py ra 
c 
v4 Pas A 
Pid Tr? yy ; P 
J a we Fi 
a Ok 
R BE 
EMINGTON Qawy 
Ps tye » y, 
7 »—? J 
PORTABLE with “3S / | 
& 8 Ps , y, 
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Keep “holiday health” 
the year ’round 


..« this peppy “war game” helps you do it! 


. first day of school. Back 
from the long summer holiday. 
Teacher rested and glowing with new 
enthusiasm. Pupils brimming with 
health and energy. School work is fun 
when everyone's so fresh and fit. 


Plan now to stay fit all through the 
school term. To have less sickness— 
fewer absences—a happier, healthier, 
more resultful year for everyone. Enlist 
the whole class in a war against 
germs of disease. 

Germs in the classroom? Plenty! 
Books, papers, pencils, blackboard 
erasers pass from hand to hand. 
Familiar, everyday objects— soiled, 
perhaps, with much handling. Harm- 
less-/ooking—yet they may be covered 
with germs! 

The Life Extension Institute lists 
27 germ diseases that hands may 
spread — both childhood ailments 
and “grown-up” diseases. To pro- 
tect each other, teacher and class must 
unite in fighting this health menace. 
And cleaner hands is the way to do it. 


A 2-front attack on germs! 


1, Organize your class into a Clean 
Hands Brigade. Appoint a captain 
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to inspect “privates’”’ hands every 
morning. Keep score on a perma- 
nent Honor Roll on the blackboard. 
Count a perfect daily record as a 
battle won—perfect weekly record 
as a complete victory. 
2. Set aside a definite time — before 
eating — for supervised hand - wash- 
ing. See that your School Board 
supplies plenty of soap, water, and 
towels. It pays in child health. 
Make this a real health crusade 
under the Lifebuoy banner. For when 
youngsters wash with Lifebuoy—the 
soap 120,000 teachers recommend— 
theyremove germs as wellas dirt with 
its rich, creamy, purifying lacher. 
Use Lifebuoy yourself for greater 
protection. 


New health ‘‘facial’’ 


You'll find Lifebuoy marvelous for 
your complexion, too. Its gentle, 
pore-penetrating lather cleanses away 
every speck of dirt—chalk dust, too. 
Leaves your skin satin-smooth, clear, 
radiant! Prevents embarrassing body 
odor. You can tell that Lifebuoy 
purifies by its fresh, extra-clean, hygi- 
enic scent—that vanishes as you rinse. 
A product of Lever Bros. Co., Cambridge, Mass. 


LIFEBUOY 


HEALTH SOAP 
Removes Germs— Protects Health 


_ —— 








had used doorways, tall trees, and 


Children are naturally sensitive to 











“Childhood” and Its Interests 


(Continued from page 33) 


When these same children 
reached the second grade in the fall, 
they wanted to know how to draw 
people. Building upon the work 
given the previous spring, the teach- 
er had the children bring jointed 
dolls to school. She made several 
jointed cardboard dolls in profile 
and full-face views, which could 
be placed in any position, giving the 
whole action of the body. 

For the first lesson, the children 
talked about the proportions of the 
body. One child was used as a 
model, and the children saw all the 
positions that he could take and yet 
stand perfectly still. Then they 
placed the jointed dolls in the same 
positions, selected the one they liked 
best, and made a picture of a girl or 
boy in that pose. Most of the class 
used crayons, though some worked 
with paints. The object was to 
sketch or draw in the figure. Mak- 
ing a picture was not essential. 

In connection with this lesson the 
teacher showed the children copies 
of “The Sackville Children,” by 
Hoppner; “Children of Charles L| 
by Van Dyck; “The Storeroom,” 
by De Hooch; “Children of the 
Sea,” by Israels; and several of 
Jessie Willcox Smith’s pictures, 
which the children studied before 
the next lesson. Each of these art- 
ists had placed their subjects in a 
standing position. Without ques- 
tion, the people were the most im- 
portant thing in the picture; all 
else was so planned as to give 
strength and beauty to the group. 
It took only a few questions for the 
class to understand why the artists 
had placed their light figures against 
darker background and why they 





columns with standing figures. 
balance and rhythm. They cannot 
start too young to realize that it is 
proportion, rhythmic repetition of 
lines, values and color, emphasis and 
texture, that give a painting its val- 
ue. Such understanding helps them 
in the painting of their own pic- 
tures. 

The second lesson was built upon 
the children’s observations and en- 
joyment in drawing people. They 
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were to make a picture showip 
children at play. The jointed dol, 
were placed in positions to help the 
class get the right proportion 
There were many pictures—chj). 
dren flying kites, picking flowers 
wading, playing ball, on stilts, ang 
so on. Several children wanted tp 
know how to make the figure look 
as though it were walking or run. 
ning. This called for another |e. 
son, which was conducted in much 
the same manner as the previoy 
one. This time the children wer 
shown Zumbusch’s “The Bird; 
Nest,” Dupré’s “The Escaped Cov,” 
and Thoma’s “Dancing in a Ring’; 
also some of the Cizek prints. 

Several pictures were painted be- 
fore the children expressed a desire 
to know how to draw people sitting 
or lying down. This again called 
for a special lesson, but instead of 
using the dolls, the teacher had the 
children pose first. Afterwards she 
showed them copies of such pic- 
tures as “With Grandmother,” by 
MacEwen; “The Blessing,” 
Chardin; “Feeding Her Birds,” by 
Millet; “Miss Bowles,” by Reynolds; 
“Boy with a Rabbit,” by Raeburn; 
“The Helping Hand,” by Renouf; 
“The Pastry Eaters,” by Murillo; 
and “Childhood,” by Marie Perrault. 

This instruction in drawing fig- 
ures lasted more than a month. |t 
allowed all possible freedom and 2 
the same time gave definite help in 
drawing. The child thought of his 
figures as part of his picture. His 
ideas were not so easily inhibited 
before. 

The room teacher may hesitate 
about giving instructions in figure- 
drawing, because of her limited 
knowledge. There are art firms 
which publish very good, simple 
instructions in figure-drawing for 
all grades, that will be of great help 
to teachers. 

It will be well for the teacher to 
give problems that call for figure- 
drawing later in the year, so that 
the children may have continued 
growth of technique. Each lesson 
should be related to every other les- 
son, and the problems must be 9 
developed that the things learned 
will not be forgotten. 











Grape-Picking at 


(Continued from page 58) 


is not always so kind. Often a 
heavy rain and cloudiness after- 
wards causes the raisins, especially 
the big muscats, to mold, unless 
every tray is turned every day. 
You can imagine that this makes a 
great deal of work and expense 
where there are thousands of trays. 

At last the Dale raisins were all 
dry and scraped into big sweat boxes 
where the driest raisins absorb mois- 
ture from the others. These boxes 





Tree-Top Ranch 


Mr. Dale hauled to a packing hous. 
From here they were shipped to the 
great glass-walled plant at Fresno 
center of the California raisin 1 
dustry. There they were stemm 
graded according to size, am 
cleaned. Then they were packed is 
pasteboard boxes, and shipped aw4J 
to be sold. Peter and Peggy oftes 
thought how interesting it wo d 
be if they could travel with the 
raisins that they had picked. 
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B. Average— 


C. Maximum— 


II. Silent reading. 
il. Check— 


10. 


A. 


B. Discussion and oral reading. 


A. 
B. 


mo 


F, 


. The potato promised her (a 


. The little girl caught the 


. When the mother returned 


- Quiet study 


. Presentation of problems to 


- Solution of problems by 


. Steps in solving problems— 


Two Suggestive Lesson Plans 
(Continued from page 26) 


Silent Reading—Grade Three 


chest of silver, a magic sack, 
a basket of flowers) if she 
could catch him. 


potato (near the garden 
gate, on top of the house, on 
the branch of a tree). 


home, she was (quite angry, 
rather sorry, very pleased) 
about what had happened. 

The little girl ate potatoes 
(once a day, once a week, 
every meal) for the rest of 
her life. 

You may use your books for the 
second and third assignments. Be 
sure to finish A before passing on to 
B, and see that you have completed 
B before going on to C. 


Make a list of the five 
words on the first page of 
the story which mean some- 
thing to eat. 


Look closely at the pic- 
tures on pages 145 and 146. 
Write a good title for each 
picture. Find the part of 
the story which each pic- 
ture describes and be ready 
to read it to the class. | 


How many of you have finished 
all of the assignments? the first 
two? the first one? (The teacher 
|then checks the work of the indi- 
vidual pupils carefully, calling first 
for the minimum, then for the aver- 
| age, and then for the maximum.) 





Order of finishing assign- 
ment. 





Reasoning Problems—Grade Three 


problems you wish to give the class. 
Know just what you are going to 
say and be sure that you, yourself, 
know how to find the answer. The 


the class 


classmates | person who gives the answer must 
tell first whether he added, sub- 
tracted, multiplied, or divided, and 
why. 
. Seat work. (The teacher passes out the 
Passing of books books.) Now turn to page 251. 


Discussion of standards— | Here are some problems much like 


1. Excellent: 9-10 right (the ones you have just made up. 
2. Good: 7-8 right Your standards of working are stat- 
3. Fair: 5-6 right ed near the top of the page. 
4. Unsatisfactory: 0-4 | Wouldn’t it be a fine thing if all of 

right 'you made an excellent or a good 


grade? Do not copy the problems. 
After the number of the problem, 


1. Statement of process 
write first what you expect to do, 


2. Solution 


3. Check as “add, subtract, multiply, or di- 
. Provision for differentiation | vide.” Then work and check your 
. Distribution of materials problem. (The teacher illustrates 


the method on the blackboard.) If 
you finish before the others do, you 
may write and solve a story prob- 
lem of your own. You may now 
get out your pencil and paper. 

Since we do not have time this 
morning to check our problems in 
class, I shall score them later. In 
my space on our wall newspaper I 
shall write the names of all pupils 
who scored E or G. When you re- 
turn this afternoon, look to see 
| whether your name is there. 


Check 
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Health ways for 
school days 


VACATIONS will soon be a memory. Winter, with 
its “colds” and other illnesses, is ahead. Now is the 
time to build up health. 


Classroom instruction regarding health and diet 
will be much simpler for the teacher who takes 
advantage of the service Kellogg offers. 

Printed pamphlets on normal nutrition . . . Special 
diets ... Every-day cookery . . . Lecture-demonstra- 
tions on diet and health ... Wall chart—“The Story 
of Corn and Corn Flakes” .. . each planned to make an 
interesting and lasting impression on pupils’ minds. 

Kellogg’s Cereals, with milk or cream, bring 
balanced nourishment. PEP Bran Flakes have just 
enough bran to be mildly laxative. Kellogg’s Corn 
Flakes make an ideal afternoon or bedtime snack. 

Let us send you the Kellogg instruction-aids free. 
Mail the coupon now. 

a o » 


You'll enjoy Kellogg’s Slumber Music, broadcast over WJZ and associ- 
ated stations of the N. B. C. every Sunday evening at 9:45 E. D. S. T. 


K a 


Kellogg Co., Battle Creek, Mich., makers of Corn Flakes, ALL-BRAN, 
Rice Krispies, Wheat Krumbles, PEP Bran Flakes, Kellogg’s WHOLE 
WHEAT Biscuit—also Kaffee Hag Coffee—the coffee that lets you sleep. 





KELLOGG COMPANY 
Home Economics Department, Battle Creek, Michigan 
Please send me material appropriate for teaching foods in 


grade or. ~—High School. 
Name_ 


Address 
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Let 
KLEENEX 


help cut down 
absences in 
your classroom 


Ordinary handkerchiefs self- 
infect the user... may spread 
infection throughout the class 


pga records show at least 50% 
of total absences due to illness are 
caused by colds. Cut down colds and 
you immediately raise your attendance 
average. Kleenex will help you! 
Kleenex is the new, soft handkerchief 
tissue, ideal for children. Unlike ordinary 
handkerchiefs, Kleenex never carries 
germs back to the face .. . never spreads 
infection to others. Each tissue is de- 
stroyed immediately after using. 
Teachers can make their lessons in 
hygiene practical by urging pupils to use 
Kleenex instead of handkerchiefs. Par- 
ents, too, should be asked to co-operate. 


Parents approve 


Kleenex is a boon to parents as well as 
to children. The cost is surprisingly low, 
even less than the cost of handkerchief 
laundering. Kleenex does away with the 
most unpleasant washing job in the whole 
house and it eliminates all need of worry- 
ing about lost handkerchiefs. 

Kleenex has other uses. It is ideal to 
remove cleansing creams and cosmetics. 
Also practical for applying medicine, for 
manicuring, for dusting, polishing, etc. 
Comes in a modern, convenient package, 
from which tissues can be removed with 
one hand. You buy Kleenex at drug, dry 
goods or department 
stores. 

vy 


HAY FEVER VICTIMS 


Teachers and children find 
Kleenex brings welcome 
relief from damp, soggy 
handkerchiefs during hay 
fever. Each tissue is soft, 
dry, and soothing. Irrita- 
tion is impossible. 


KLEENEX TISSUES 


Kleenex Company, 
Lake Michigan Bidg., 
Chicago, Ill. 


Please send free trial 
supply of Kleenex. 


Name... 


Street 


eT 
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Letters to a Beginning Teacher 
(Continued from page 23) 


law of school organization is the 
law of co-operation. A school is 
organized when pupils are graded 
and all the work of the school is 
arranged in a definite program. 

Not long ago I heard about some 
teachers in New Mexico who had 
learned the art of humanely grad- 
ing and classifying. The story of 
their timely help to an overgrown 
lad who was not allowed to go to 
school came to me from his own 
lips. He worked on the farm, be- 
ginning at four years of age. When 
he was nine years old, the family 
moved to New Mexico, where the 
hand of the law gripped him 
through the compulsory education 
law, and he started to school. 

He pictured to me the first day 
that he entered school. He could 
neither read nor write and was 


| large for his age. The teacher gave 


him an enrollment card, but at 
once understood his look of appeal. 
She filled out the card for him, 
gave him a seat with the fourth- 
graders, and invited him to remain 
after school to help her. Then they 
talked over his problems. He came 
early every morning and helped the 
teacher with the janitor work, and 
she taught him his lessons. This 
teacher never failed to be there at 
half-past seven when he arrived in 
the morning, and he studied at 
home after the chores were done. 





“I had three teachers during the 
five years I attended school,’ he 
said enthusiastically, “and you 
can’t beat ’em in the whole world, 
but I liked that first teacher best. 
She kept my secret and gave me my 
big chance.” 

School organization is important 
and indispensable. The subject mat- 
ter is vital, but the soul of the child 
is immortal. May you always have 
the wisdom, the judgment, and the 
foresight manifested by those New 
Mexico teachers. 

Affectionately, 
JANE BROWN 


BIBLIOGRAPHY 


Avent, Joseph Emory: Beginning 
Teaching (Knoxville, Tenn.: The 
University of Tennessee, 1926). 

Colegrove, C. P.: The Teacher and 
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Davis, S. E.: Work of the Teacher 
(New York: The Macmillan 
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Eggleston and Bruere: The Work of 
the Rural School (New York: 
Harper & Bros.). 

Trusler, Harry Raymond: Essen- 
tials of School Law (Milwaukee, 
Wis.: Bruce Publishing Co., 
1927). 


EpiTtor1AL Note: Mrs. Preston’s Octo- 
ber letters will discuss school discipline 
and other important problems, 


Clara Barton 
(Continued from page 59) 


fears of my strange self.” It was 
when the shy girl forgot herself in 
working for others that she forgot 
her fears. 

Bravery and willingness to help 
others, however, would have been 
of little use to Clara Barton had she 
not been level-headed. The ability 
to see what should be done next and 
to do it quickly and well were of 
equal value. 

Once at Antietam, when there 
seemed to be nothing to feed to the 
wounded men, she noticed that the 
medicine had been packed in fine 
meal. Quickly she borrowed sev- 
eral big kettles from the farm 
where they were quartered, and 
soon she was serving the men with 
steaming gruel. 

After the Civil War, Clara Barton 
did not give up her work of mercy. 
For four years she helped to trace 
missing soldiers. 

While in Europe, during the 
Franco-Prussian War, she saw the 
wonderful work that the Red Cross 
societies abroad were doing. She 
was deeply impressed with the val- 
ue of such an organization and im- 
mediately decided that, upon her 


return home, she would do all that 
she could to interest the United 
States in establishing Red Cross 
work in this country. 

Miss Barton worked for years to 
persuade the United States to found 
an American Red Cross Society. 
“We shall never have another war,” 
people objected. However, Miss 
Barton pointed out that in time of 
great floods, fires, earthquakes, and 
other disasters, lives could be saved 
by organized aid. At last she was 
successful, for in 1881 the Ameri- 
can Red Cross Society came into be- 
ing. Clara Barton was its president 
for many years. 

The Red Cross banner was first 
unfurled for service in this country 
in September, 1881, when the local 
chapter at Dansville, New York, 
just established by Miss Barton, sent 
aid to forest-fire sufferers in Mich- 
igan. Ever since that time the Red 
Cross has continued to give its effi- 
cient aid wherever needed. Our 
country has cause for deep grati- 
tude to Clara Barton. 


EpitTortALt Note: This story is reprinted 
from When They Were Girls, published by 
F. A. Owen Publishing Company, Dans- 
ville, N.Y. 





Can it be true? It certainly is—A 
Big Ten Foot U, S. Flag for selling only 
one gross of Our Special Pencils. One 


of our Big Offers on Page Seven.—Adv. 
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(AE FREE SAMPLES: 100 VISITING CARDS $1.00 
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Thr fufly cotton 


gels lo a a smoolh cloth 


THE STORY 
OF PEQUOT SHEETS 


Overy pupil will be fascinated 
by this clear, simple explanation 
of one of our greatest industries, 
Questions and suggestions inclosed, 


N N N 


The romance of the cotton fields is 
one of our national idylls. But there 
is another story — curiously unknown 
but just as fascinating and picturesque 
—the story of making cotton into cloth, 

That story has been simply, interest- 
ingly told in “The Story of Pequot”. 
Pequot is the brand name of the most 
popular sheets and pillow cases in 
America—made just across from the old 
Derby Wharf in historic Salem, Mass. 

This booklet— 32 pages, lavishly il- 
lustrated and beautifully made —is an 
educational influence of a high order, 
for it tells the inside story of one of 
America’s greatest industries. Every 
child should at least ear the story. 

We want every teacher to have it, 
and so we are offering it to you /ree. 
You may enclose a few cents in stamps 
if you wish, although this is optional. 
You need only fill in the coupon, tear 
it out, and send it to us. The booklet, 
with Questions and Suggestions for 
correlation with your regular subjects, 
will be sent you promptly. 


NAUMKEAG STEAM COTTON COMPANY 
Salem, Mass. 


TEACHERS’ COUPON 
NAUMKEAG STEAM COTTON CO., 
Salem, Mass. 


Please send me without obligation“ TheStoryof Pequat’, 
with questions and suggestions together with a ful 
raw cotton and a sample of finished sheeting, post 


Name 
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A Village Project 


(Continued from page 24) 


3, Increase in knowledge—The 
jildren gained much civic infor- 
nation as the village developed. An 
iiplane brought up the discussion 
if carrying mail by plane. Lessons 
in safety were taught by traffic sig- 
uals and safety gates at railroad 
wossings. Fire prevention and safe- 
y rules were taught in connection 
with the lesson on the fire house and 
fre truck. Use of the post office 
id bank brought up a discussion 
of mails and taught a lesson on 





thrift. In connection with making 
the post office, the children brought 
to school envelopes which their 
parents gave them from their corre- 
spondence. In this way, a knowl- 
edge of the stamping of mails, the 
distribution in towns and cities, in- 
coming and outgoing mail, train- 
mail and air-mail service, and so on, 
was gained. 

4. Growth in language.—This 
project helped develop the children’s 
vocabulary. 





The Golden Touch 


(Continued from page 63) 


(Marigold enters crying as she 
lolds a rose to view. Then she 
ings to the tune of “Choosing a 
flower.” ) 

This flower you see. 

I chose the fairest, 

The finest, the rarest, 

My sister to be. 

This rose was the gayest, 

Most ‘gorgeously dressed; 

While now it is hard 

In a coat of gold pressed. 





mipas—Why, Marigold, that is a | 


beautiful rose! Look how golden 
It 1S. 

MARIGOLD—I don’t care for such 
roses as this. It has no smell, and 
its petals are so hard that they hurt 
mynose. (At this point they begin 
loeat, Marigold with apparent pleas- 
we, The king shakes his head, for 
werything that he starts to eat 
lurns to gold. As he takes a piece 
of fish on his fork and it, too, turns 
lo gold, he hears a laughing voice 
of stage singing to the tune of 
Pretty Little Goldfish.” ) 

Pretty little goldfish on your 
plate, 

Was a tiny minnow in your 
lake; 

On your plate; from the lake; 

Useless little goldfish on your 
plate. 


MARIGOLD—Why, Father, who is 
inging? Where is the useless gold- 
fish? On whose plate is it? 

Mibas—Oh, nothing at all, my 
dear, That was just one of the 
courtiers making-up a song. Go on 
with your breakfast. (The king 
makes a few more attempts to hurry 
omething to his mouth, but he 
Sves up in despair.) 

_ MARIGOLD (leaving seat and com- 
ing to her father)—There is some- 


thing wrong! Tell me what it is all | 


about, 
MiDAs—My precious, precious | 
Marigold! (As be says this be 


teaches up to put his arm around 
the child. As soon as he touches 

she turns to gold, and stands 
very stiff from then on to the end 
of the play, when Midas brings her 
back to life again. The king wrings 

hands and sobs in grief; then the 








Golden Elf and two helpers appear. 
They dance and sing to the tune of 
“An Adventure.” ) 


As we came walking down the 
street, 

A good old king we chanced to 
meet, 

And since he sobbed and cried 
loud, too, 

We stopped to see what we 
could do. 

What’s wrong with you? What 
can we do? 

What’s wrong with you? What 
can we do? 


MipAs—You ask what can you 
do? Why, you can take this ter- 
rible curse away from me! 

ELF—Curse! Why, isn’t 
what you wanted? 

mipas—I thought it was, but I 
see now that I have been wrong. I 
never want to see gold again; it 
can’t compare to my daughter 
Marigold. Oh, take it all away— 
never, never do I want to see it 
again! 

ELF—You are surely wiser now 
than you were, and are in earnest. 
Take this pitcher, therefore, and fill 
it with water from your lake; then 
bring it back here and sprinkle it on 
anything you want turned back to 
life. 

mipas—Oh, thank you a thou- 
sand times, dear Elf! You have 
done much for me. (The king 
bows low. As he does so, the Elf 
speeds out the left door, leaving the 
hing bowing and Marigold still 
standing stiff. The king rises and 
hurries out the right door.) 

(Allow a few seconds to elapse. 
The king returns on a run and 
sprinkles the water on Marigold.) 

MARIGOLD—Why, Father, don’t 
wet my nice new dress. (She does 
not know that she has been gold. 
The king proceeds to sprinkle water 
about, and as he does, the Golden 
Elf and six helpers come in, take 
Marigold by the hand and all sing 
as they dance. The song is “Be- 
gone! Dull Care,” using the exact 
words, but changing “dull care” to 
“bright gold.”) 
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BANANAS wi: 


This Distinguished 
SEAL of APPROVAL 


i cRICAn 1 


Tix what this means! Out 
of 500 products already submitted 
to the Committee on Foods of the 
American Medical Association, 
bananas are among the seventy-five 
to be awarded the coveted Seal 
of Approval. Once thought indi- 
gestible by unenlightened people, 
bananas have been approved by 
the arbiter and authority for the 
entire medical profession. 

Why? Because bananas are a 
“protective,” nourishing food; be- 
cause they are a good source of 








MEDICAL 
N ASSN. 


the protective Vitamins A and C, 
and contain Vitamin B; because 
they contain important mineral 
salts that your body needs. No 
food is more digestible than ripe 
bananas; few foods offer so much 
value for so little money. 

These are the elements in 
bananas which won them this 
signal honor — elements essential 
to health. Growing children, as 
well as adults, need bananas for 
energy and strength and for build- 
ing up resistance to disease. 


CLIP THIS COUPON 





“About Bananas”’ 
—FREE 


This little book is profusely 
illustrated and is in reality a 


geography as well as a health |} Name - 2 
lesson for children. Many sug- | 
° ° . 2 i Address 
gestions for creative activity. 
Also of interest to adults. With : City — a 





UNITED FRUIT COMPANY 
| Educational Department, 1 Federal Street, Boston, Mass. 


Please send me (12) (20) copies of “About Ba- 
i manas.” There are____ 








N.L9-31 


__pupils in my room. 








this coupon, it’s free. 
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The IDEAL Bookcase 
for the SCHOOLROOM 





On Approval—Direct to User 


SECTIONAL BOOKCASE 
Endorsed by Over 200,000 Users 


Exceptionally well adapted for the school library. 


Furnished in different designs, materials and fin- 
ishes, Sold direct from factory only, which insures 
you a permanent source of supply for additional 
sections in the future, and also saves you the middle- 
man’s profit, Price of three sections with non- 
binding, disappearing, felt-cushioned glass doors, 
as illustrated above, in plain golden oak $15.75; in 
quartered oak or in imitation mahogany or walnut, 
$19.00; in genuine mahogany or walnut, $23.50, 
Other styles and finishes at correspondingly low 
prices. Shipped on approval direct from factory 
at abig saving to you. Write for catalog No, 24 
The C, J. Lundstrom Mf. Co., Little Falls, N. Y. 


anufacturers of Sectional Bookcases since 1899 


New York Show Room, 130 W. 42nd St. 
Let LUDWIG 
Help You Form 


mae oO Rhythm Band 
Complete Outfits 55? 


> 
uP 
WITH the complete and simple instructions supplied with a 
Ludwig outfit, anyone can quickly and easily organize @ 
Rhythm Band. Children respond with enthusiasm to these 
simple percussion instruments and receive valuable basic 
training for all advanced forms of music. Simple, successful 
plan, « instruments, fully explained in free book, ‘How 
jo Organize Your Own Rhythm Band."* Send for your copy. 


LUDWIG & LUDWIG 


w19R Ludwig Bidg., 1611-27 N. Lincoln St., Chicago, Il. 

















FILE CLERK JOBS 


Many Clerks and File Clerks for work in the Government 
Departments of Washington and at other cities throughout 
the country will be appointed during 1:1. 


MEN—WOMEN, 18 to 50 

$1260 to $2500 
YEAR 4¢ 

¢ 


Al COUPON 
ODAY 4 
SURE 


Franklin Institute, 
Dept. G324 
Rochester, N. Y. 
Rush to me full particulars regard- 
Ys ing a position as Clerk or File Clerk in the 
U. 8. Government Service 
4 Nam 


7 Addr 


Mo AT H ae 


YOU can earn good money in spare time at 
No selling or 





home making display cards. 
canvassing. We instruct you, furnish com- 
plete outfit and supply you with work, 
Write today for free booklet. 
The MENHENITT COMPANY Limited 
205 Dominion Bidg., Toronto, Ont, 








All This for Only 15 Cents 


Send only Ise RIGHT NOW and receive The Pathfinder every | 


week by mailfor the next 13 consecutive weeks. 
issues you will get 426 pages, with 300 pictures, 900 unusually 
interesting articles on people and things you wantto know about, 
1800 picked aews itemsfrom everywhere, 2500) okes, squibs and 
cracks, stories, etc. Newsiest, snappiest, mostentertaining paper 
in the whole world. The biggest 15c worth YOU ever saw. Send 
pow, Address Pathfinder, 


Teachers! If you take pride in the 
appearance of your letters a Beautiful 


Box of Personal Name Stationery will 
please you. Turn to Page Seven.—Adv. 





\in “Childhood.” 











In these 13 | 


96 Washington,D.c. 
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“Childhood” — Marie Perrault 


(Continued from page 20) 


Her feeling for line and mass 
and color is beautifully exemplified 
It is built on a 
very simple, rectangular line scheme. 
Starting with the foliage above the 
child’s head at the left, our eye is 
carried down the arm that supports 
the body, to the hand, across the 
line of the dress and knees to the 
hands of the little child, and from 
there to the slender tree trunks. 

This makes a frame for the inter- 
est of the picture, which of course 
is the children. A curved line, a 


| transitional one, starts at the head 


of the older child, and, coming 





down her left shoulder and over to 
the arm of the baby, leads up to the 
baby’s lovely face. Other lines re- 
peat this main transitional line, 
which, with the rhythmic quality 
of the colors and of dark and light, 
makes for unity and harmony. 

The death of Marie Perrault oc- 
curred on December 31, 1929. Her 
work, however, is bright with her 
life and with the things that she 
loved. 


EpitorIAL Note: Our October cover 
will show Sir James J. Shannon’s painting, 
“Fairy Tales,” which Miss Eckford will dis- 
cuss in her picture study lesson. On an- 
other page she will suggest some delightful 
‘orrelations with other school work. 


Some Exercises in Grammar 
(Continued from page 60) 


1. I play. 

2. He works. 
3. She sings. 
4. We listened. 


What part of speech is the sub- 
ject of each sentence? 

Make up ten very short sentences. 
Let five of them have noun subjects 
and five pronoun subjects. Have 
your teacher check them before you 
proceed further with this exercise. 

The sentences you have been 
working with have all been very 
short. It took just one word to 
name the subject. A subject of one 
word is called a “simple” subject. 
Not all sentences are that short, as 
you know. In the following sen- 
tences, note the italicized word 
groups. 

1. Tall trees of pine rose majestically 
before us. 

2. Beautiful red and yellow leaves 
carpet the ground. 





3. The old stone house held an air of 
mystery. 

4. The roar of the waterfall could be 
heard for miles. 

§. The roofs of the houses are white 
with snow. 

In the five sentences above, the 
simple subjects are trees, leaves, 
house, roar, and roofs. Try read- 
ing the sentences, omitting all of the 
italicized words in each sentence 
except the one word, the simple 
subject. 

Each italicized word group in 
these five sentences is called a “com- 
plete subject.” The words that are 
used with the simple subject to make 
up the complete subject are called 
“modifiers.” We shall learn much 
more about them in our next exer- 
cise. 

Epitor1aL Note: The next article in 
this series will continue the study of the 


subject of a sentence and include a study 
of predicates. 





Activities and Games 
(Continued from page 64) 


CowBoyYs AND INDIANS 


Two lines thirty yards apart are 
drawn on the playground. Behind 
these lines, on either side, are the 
cowboys. In the territory between 
the two cowboy divisions is the In- 
dians’ land. At a given signal the 
Indians give a war whoop and the 
cowboys yell. The cowboys then 
attempt to cross over to the oppo- 
site side. If the Indians catch them, 
they become Indians and try to 
catch the remaining cowboys. The 
only way a cowboy can save him- 
self in the Indian territory is to lie 





Ma ee 30 YDS. ee 


do 














down and stick hands and feet up 
in the air. The Indians must not 
try to catch the cowboys until they 
get up. The last two or three cow- 
boys caught are the Indians in the 
next game. 


CircLe Tac 


On the playground many circles 
are drawn before the game starts. 
One player is chosen to be “it.” He 
tries to tag the other players. The 
only way that they can save them- 
selves is by getting into a circle. 
Not more than one may be in a 
circle at a time. If the person who 
is “it” succeeds in catching some- 
one, that person becomes “‘it.” 

A variation of this game permits 
the players who are caught to help 
catch the rest. 

Another variation provides that 
everyone has a circle except the one 
who is “it.” At a given signal, 
everyone changes circles. The one 

(Continued on page 79) 
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| Make $B5H20 
befoce Cheistmas with 
CEDAR STUDIOS 


CHRISTMAS CARD BOX 
ASSORTMENTS 


Others have done it. So can yoy, 
Everyone uses Christmas cards. Cedar 
Studios Box Assortment is the biggest 
value ever offered. 21 beautiful cards 
retail for $1.00. Cost you 50c, Etch. 
ings, gravures, engravings. Each one 
different. Turn your spare hours into 
cash. Free samples. There is nothing 
like the Cedar Studios proposition on 
the market. It is unique, distinctive 
and exclusive. Big double profit op. 
portunity with each sale. Handsome 
gold lined gift box free to each cus. 
tomer. Remarkable values making sell. 
ing easy. Write quick. 


CEDAR STUDIOS 
Dept. 
2015 E. 65th St. 
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én SpareTime! (ae 


Sell HERTEL Personal Greeting 
Cards, Stenographerearned $1000 
during lunch hours; housewife 
$1124 in spare time; clerk $500 even- 
ings. Friends, neigh- 

bors, business 

firms will 











for details and samp 
The John A. Hartel Co. 
. 934 
t Adams St. | 
» 





Big opportunities in this fase 
ating, uncrowded profession, rit 


ants, musical shows, movies, rade 

dramas—at home—by mail! A 

complete course—backed by 12yn 

experience. Endorsed by leaders. 
Cash in on your talent! Write 

today for book — “A Brilliant 

Future in Play Direct- 

ing’’—Free, 

Drama Directors Inst. 

103 Plymouth Bldg., 

Des Moines, Iowa. 











THAT CHRISTMAS 
SPENDING MONEY 


Old established house wants dignified 
representation in every community to sell 
superior Personal Christmas Greeting 
Cards. Many exclusive imported novel- 
ties. Highest commissions. Beautiful 
sample book free. Full Box Assortment 
line. Start early before friends buy else- 
where. Write Rochester Art Co, 
166 St. Paul St., Rochester, N. Y. 


SELL PERSONAL 
GREETING CARDS 
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FREE. 


Sample Postcard of 
famous Medici Print and 
Details of New 
Money Raising Plan 
Write today 
Hale, Cushman & Flint, lx. 
857 Boylston St., Bostos. 
——— 
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Engraved INVITATIONS 
and ANNOUNCEMENTS 
VISITING CARDS 


in form, Perfect Lhe 
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WE INTRODUCE 








She Coloial ldea 
Good Cooking 


In addition to our regular 
hotel dining room service, we 
now offer a new restaurant— 
The Colonial— making a spe- 
cialty of home-cocked food 
at popular prices. Guest en- 
trances inside the hotel. 


This new feature, in con- 
junction with our low room 
rates, makes your stay at a 
really modern New York hotel 


a most inexpensive luxury. 


EUROPEAN PLAN 


FOR ONE PERSON 
(DOUBLE BED) (TWIN BEDS) 


$3350 om $4 $5 _ $6 
FOR TWO PERSONS 
Only *1 Additional, Any Room 


SUITES, Parlor, Bedroom and Bath 
(One or two Persons) $9, $10, $12 


AMERICAN PLAN 


$3 per person per day 


added to room rate covers 


breakfast, luncheon, dinner. 


801 ROOMS 


Each with private bath (tub and shower) 
circulating ice water, mirrored doors. 


In the Grand Central Zone— 
Only a short walk from the 
Broadway Theatres and the 
smart shops of Fifth Avenue. 







Descriptive Booklet 
on Request 


THE 






HOTEL 


LEXINGTON AVE ct 46" ST. 
NEW YORK CITY 

Frank Gregson, Mgr. 

Direction of American Hotels Corporation 


J. Leslie Kincaid, Pres. 
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Activities and Games 
(Continued from page 78) 


who is “it” tries to get a circle, too. 
Whoever does not get one is “it.” 

In another variation everyone ex- 
cept two has a circle. These are 
known as the “chaser” and “it.” 
The one who is “it” can only save 
himself by running into a circle. 
When he does this, the one already 
in the circle becomes “it” and is 
chased. If the “chaser” catches 
him, their parts are reversed. 





My GRANDMOTHER Says 

All the children sit down. One 
is chosen as leader, or the teacher 
may take this part. The leader an- 
nounces, “My grandmother says,” 
and calls on someone. ‘That child 
suggests something to do, such as, 
“My grandmother says skip around 
the playground.” Everyone skips 
around the playground. The leader 
calls on another child, and so on. 





A Primary Safety Unit 


(Continued from page 49) 


The group plan, that is, the pro- 
gram for each day’s work written 
on the blackboard by the teacher 
with the help of the group, also 
challenged the pupils to greater 
reading effort. It stimulated the 
slower children to seek aid from the 
brighter ones, thus increasing the 
reading ability of the group. 

The captions printed over the 
pictures on the bulletin board also 
proved an effective means of teach- 
ing reading. 

Stories concerning safety, short, 
clear-cut quotations, familiar slo- 
gans, and so on, were read in class; 
then duplicate copies were made 
and taken home to be read to mem- 
bers of the family. 

Language, literature, and speech— 

Planning, discussing, and evalu- 
ating the work daily gave excellent 
opportunities for much oral expres- 
sion. The reproduction of stories 
read in class was also dynamic in 
promoting language and speech. 

The need for the capital letter, 
the period, and the question mark 
was discovered by the pupils during 
their enterprise. 

Pictures gathered from various 
magazines emphasizing safety of- 
fered opportunity for genuine out- 
spoken sincerity on the part of the 
pupils. 

Writiny— 

Simple sentences that had pres- 
ent value were written on the 
blackboard, and captions necessary 
for explaining drawings were com- 
posed and written. 

The words of the invitation, 
“Come to Grade 1 Friday morning 
and Friday afternoon to see our 
safety work,” were carefully taught 
and drilled upon until most of the 
pupils could write them. 
Spelling— 


Most of the words used in the in- | 


vitation and short words that the 
children needed in order to carry 
out their purpose were learned. 
Number work— 

The children counted pictures, 
houses, warning signs, automobiles, 
and so on. 

They learned through experience 
the significance of half, quarter, 
inch, shorter, taller, first, second, 
third, and so on, and they learned 





to use intelligently the measuring 
rule. They mastered combinations 
that grew out of a felt need. 

Drawing and construction work— 

The class Safety Booklet did 
much to arouse the creative spirit in 
each child. 

The making of caps, banners, 
posters, and so on, and the construc- 
tion of a cardboard automobile by 
the entire group gave unlimited op- 
portunity for originality, freedom, 
and self-expression. 

Music and dancing— 

During the activity the safety 
songs and the dance, in which the 
entire group participated, proved 
dynamic in stressing safety. (Words 
and actions for the songs and dance 
are given below.) 

This unit of work helped the pu- 
pils to develop social intelligence, 
interests, and habits, and led to bet- 
ter social adjustments. It fostered 
and encouraged the creative spirit, 
and gave the children knowledge 
that had present value. 

It gave the teacher an opportu- 
nity to train and guide the chil- 
dren, and afforded her the chance 
to provide for individual differ- 
ences. It enabled her to provide an 
ideal environment and to see to it 
that it was effective. 

Out of this unit grew a “Park 
Activity,” or, as the children liked 
to style it, “The Safe Place to 
Play.’ 


SAFETY SONGS AND DANCE 


The words of the following song 
are sung to the air of “Here We Go 
Round the Mulberry Bush.” ‘Two 
children, each representing a safety 
light, stand at the side of the stage, 
while Miss Safety and four pedes- 
trians take places on the opposite 
side, facing the lights. Miss Safety 
then sings, while the pedestrians 
carry out her directions in crossing 
the highway (the side where the 
signals are standing). 

This is the way to watch the 

lights, 

To watch the lights, to watch 

the lights. 

This is the way to watch the 

lights, 

As good folks always do. 

(Continued on page 80) 
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Dressed 
Woman 


.... tn YourSet - 


et save half Cut 
pansion yt tows Bsr 


HE loveliest of the new Fall modes... 

the very styles that the most smartly 
dressed women will be wearing in Paris 
and on Fifth Avenue...are portrayed in our 
new Magazine of Fashion. The materials 
and workmanship are of a quality found 
only in the higher priced garments, yet the 
thousands of fashionable women whodress 
on the ‘‘Finish-at-Home"’ Plan find that 
they cost but half the price of garments 
of equal style and quality in the stores. 


A Little Sewing—A Great Saving 


The style you select comes direct from 
Firrn Avenue Mopes, cut to your exact 
size or measurements, with all the tailor- 
ing, pleating, hemstitching, tucking, etc., 
finished by our expert men-tailors, so that 
all you have to do is simply to put together 
a few completely-made parts. No expense 
for outside work, no trimmings to buy or 
make—we furnish everything, bes to the 
spool of matching thread. And then you ° 
have a perfect fitting garment...so seldom 
prved r in ready-made clothes. 


We Guarantee to Please You 


You can easily follow the common sense 
finishing instructions we send with your 
arment...and we guarantee complete satis- 
action in material, workmanship and fic. 


FREE? 


h ... this new book of 
i, the smartest modes 
of the season... 
everything for your 
wardrobe... every- 
thing mew, smart 
and most econom- 
ically priced. 


FIFTH AVENUE MODES inc 


74 Fifth Ave., Dept. 64, New York, N. Y. 

Send me my FREE copy of The Magazine of Fashion for 
Fall. And tell me how I can be the best dressed woman in 
town—yet save moncy! 









NAME 
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This plan may also interest the friends whose 
names I bave written in the margin of this page 
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90% of all foot and leg pains are caused 
of weak arches, flat foot or weakened 
etatarsal arch. 


Find out definitely and conclusively just 
what makes your feet pain. Don’t —— 
ment any longer. If you have tired, aching 
feet, rheumatic-like foot and leg pains, 
cramped toes, painful callouses, pain in the 
heels, weak or swollen ankles—lJlook to 
your arches. 


FOOT TEST ESSENTIAL 


Before any foot trouble can be treated intelligently, 
a complete Test and Analysis must first be made. 

Without cost or obligation to you a Foot Comfort 
Expert, especially trained in Dr. Scholl’s Scientific 
System of Relief will Pedo-graph your stockinged 
feet. By this graphic method any existing foot 
arch condition, its nature and extent, is immedi- 
ately revealed. 


HOW TO GET FOOT TEST 


Simply mail the coupon and we will send you the 
name of the Dr. Scholl representative in your 
town who will give your feet a thorough Test and 
—— We will also send you a copy of Dr, 


Scholl’s valuable booklet, “The Feet and Their 


Care”, 
Dt Scholl's 
Foot Appliances and Remedies 


THE SCHOLL MPG. CO., Inc., (Please address nearest office) 
213 W. Schiller St., Chicago 62 W. léth St., New York 


Send me Dr. Scholl's Booklet on Care of the Feet and name of 
dealer in my town, 
Name 


Address 


CUY.... 00 
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FOOT o LEG PAIN 


This Scientific Foot Test reveals the cause at 
a glance. Costs nothing. 





RELIEVES TIRED, ACHING FEET 


When you are fitted with Dr. Scholl's 
New Improved Arch Supports, they 
are molded to conform to the shape 
of your individual arches, giving just 
the right support at the right spot. 
Later on, as the condition improves, 
they are raised and adjusted. Soon 
your feet are restored to normal, 
after which the supports no longer 
need be worn. No “arch-support” 
shoe will do this for you. 





Positions for 
- leachers , 


We have vacancies in a few districts of 
our national organization for women or 
men who have an educational background 
and teaching experience. If you are un- 
assigned this year, this is an unusual op- 
portunity for you to get into highly re- 
munerative work that is pleasant and 
dignified, work which fits right into your 
experience as a teacher. 


Salary—Commission 


We offer a weekly salary with a com- 
mission arrangement which enables you to 
increase your earnings in proportion to 
your ability. Many of our most successful 
representatives have been recruited from 
the teaching profession. 

THE CLASSROOM TEACHER is a 

ractica! aid to teachers. It sells itself. 

ou merely explain its usefulness. 


SEND COUPON 


for full information 


We shal! gladly send full information by 
mail, without obligation. Merely send us 
the coupon below or write a letter. But 
please do so promptly, before the vacan- 
cies in the desirable districts have been 
filled. 


THE CLASSROOM TEACHER, INC., 
104 S. Michigan Avenue, Dept. N6, Chicago, Ill. 


I am interested in your offer with 
weekly salary and commission arrangement. 
I can start work ‘ 


Name 
Address 


Teaching Experience 

















Don’t waste your time or that of the 
pupils Sharpening Pencils the old-fash- 
ioned way. Let us send you one of our 
Large Size Automatic Pencil Sharpeners 
Free of all cost. Read our liberal offer 
on Page Seven.—Adv. 








HOTEL MANAGER 
made a road map 


HIS guest was leaving in the 
morning for the South. And 


he didn’t know the road. Dur- 
ing the evening, the manager 
himself made a road map for 
the guest. Did the guest appre- 
ciate it? He wrote back and said 
he never made a wrong turn. 

Perhaps we're wrong in talking 
about such little things, when 
United Hotels have such big 
things to offer. Bigger rooms 
at lower prices ... Roomy closets 
... Popular priced cafeteria or 
coffee shop . . . Central location 
..-Evenspecially selected meats. 
But somehow, it’s the little 
extra things that bring our 
guests back. You'll be back, 


too, once you know us. 


Extra service at each of the 25 


UNITED HOTELS 
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A Primary Safety Unit 


(Continued from page 79) 


(Child opposite flashes red light, 
and Miss Safety continues) 
The light is red, so you must stop, 
So you must stop, so you must 
stop. 
The light is red, so you must stop, 
As good folks always do. 
(Light flashes green) 
The light says “go,” so you may 
walk, 
So you may walk, so you may 
walk. 
The light says “go,” so you may 
walk, 
As good folks always do. 


Those lights are there for you 
and you, 

For you and you, for you and 
you. 

Those lights are there for you 
and you, 

To guide you safely through. 


Now promise, friends, you will 
obey, 

You will obey, you will obey. 

Now promise, friends, you will 
obey 

Those signals there for you. 

(All sing) 

We promise, Safety, we'll obey, 

We'll obey, we'll obey. 

We promise, Safety, we'll obey 

Those signals bright and true. 


The following song is sung to the 
air of “Go Round and Round the 
Village.” Six children wearing po- 
liceman’s caps face the audience 
and sing: 

Cross at the crossings only, 

Cross at the crossings only, 

Cross at the crossings only, 

As you have well been taught. 


Look both ways when you're 
crossing, 

Look both ways when you're 
crossing, 

Look both ways when you're 
crossing, 

As you have well been taught. 





Then please keep on the sid 
Then please keep on the side 
Then please keep on the sidewalk, 
As you have well been taught, 


Now promise to be careful, 
Now promise to be careful, 
Now promise to be careful, 
As you have well been taught, 
(All sing) 

We promise to be careful, 
We promise to be careful, 
We promise to be careful, 

As we have well been taught, 


For the following dance and song 
use the air of “How Do You Do, 
My Partner?” The children are 
given partners and arranged in ; 
single circle, facing the center, 
Then Miss Safety takes her place in 
the center of the circle, after which 
the children sing: 

How do you do, Miss Safety, 
How do you do to-day? 
Will you skip in our circle? 
We will show you the way. 

(Children turn, skip around in 
single formation and sing) 

Tra la la la la la, 

Tra la la la la la, 

Tra la la ia la la, 

Tra la la la la la. 

(Safety responds) 
Yes, I will, dear children, 
Yes, I will right away, 
If you'll promise to keep 
On the sidewalk to-day. 
(Children answer) 
Yes, we will, Miss Safety, 
Yes, we will to-day, 
For the walk is the safe place 
For all children to play. 


Miss Safety then takes her plac 
in the circle and skips around with 
the others, singing the refrain, 
“Tra la la la la la,” and so on 
When the refrain is repeated, part- 
ners join right hands and turn each 
other around with skipping steps 
until the song is ended, then skip 
off the stage, humming the refrain. 





Mother Goose’s Party 


(Continued from page 37) 


FIRST HELPER (blows horn)— 
Here they come. (A big shoe is 
pushed in with the children behind 
it.) 

ALL— 

There was an old woman 
Who lived in a shoe. 

She had so many children 

She didn’t know what to do. 
She gave them some broth 
Without any bread, 

Then spanked them all soundly 
And put them to bed. 

MOTHER GOosE—Now we are all 
here. What shall we play? 

ALL—Baa, Baa, Black Sheep. 

MOTHER GoosE—That is fine. 
Little Helper, will you start our 
music? (First Helper starts the 





phonograph, using “Baa, Baa, Black 
Sheep” record. Children, forming 
a ring, sing.) 
Baa, baa, Black Sheep, (skip 40 
the right) 
Have you any wool? 
the left) 
Yes, sir! Yes, sir! (nod heads) 
Three bags full. (bold up three 
fingers; make circle wit! 
hands on “full’’) 
One for my master, (curtsy 
right) 
One for my dame, (curtsy 4 
left) 
And one for the little boy 
That lives in the lane. 
(Repeat first four lines.) 
CurRTAIN 


(skip to 
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Clever Animal Toys 


the Children Can Make With Spools 


Let Each Pupil Have 
aComplete Set of Six 




















SEE SPECIAL OFFER! 





He is something the children will 
love—clever little animals they can 
make with spools. This set of six makes 
acomplete Zoo, including Teddy Bear, 
jim Fox, Baby Elephant, Old Hippo, the 
Zebra and the Lion. They are printed on 
catdboard in natural colors. Each card has 
in amusing verse by John Martin and 
simple directions for making the toy. When 
the heads and tails are cut out and fastened 
to the ends of spools, the little animals 
are as lifelike as can be. 


The children will have great fun mak- 








ing this toy Zoo at school or at home. The 
little animals may be used as a nature pro- 
ject. Or, on full spools of thread, they 


make novel gifts or favors. 


Special Offer to Teachers 

So that you may have at once enough sets 
for all your pupils, we are making this special 
offer to teachers: 

Less than 10 sets, 5 cents per set. 

Ten sets or more, 3 cents per set. 
Simply use the coupon or send a letter 
enclosing money order, check or stamps. 
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15,000 Teachers Have Sent for Spool Pets 5 


yoo 


The Zoo is the second set of Spool Toys 
we have made. The first was a set of Spool 
Pets and included Puppy Dog, Kitty Cat, 
Bob Bunny, Hal Horse, Clara Cow and 
Pete Pig. More than 15,000 teachers ordered 
4 total of 163,000 sets when they were 
first introduced in February Normal Instruc- 
tor. Many have written to tell us how 
much the children enjoyed them. If you did 
hot get the first set, you may still obtain 
them. Use the coupon. Your order may 
include as many as you wish of each 
sct—the Spool Pets and the Spool Zoo, 
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USE ‘THIS CONVENIENT ORDER COUPON OR A LETTER 
; Tue Spoot Corron ComMPpANY Department 49-W Pagy 





Box 551, Newark, N. J. 
Please send me_______sets of the Spool Zoo and 


1 

i 

s 

i 

! 

___sets of Spool Pets. I enclose 
(Less than 10 sets—Sc per set. Ten sets or more—3c per set) i 
1 

i 

! 

i 

i 

i 

i 

i 

! 











Name (Please Print) 








Street (or R. F. D.) 














EVERY CHILD WHO HAD SPOOL PETS WILL WANT THE SPOOL ZOO 
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Weeds of Field and Garden 


(Continued from page 54) 


A scientist has found by experi- 
ments that the seeds of purslane will 
remain inactive in the soil for thirty 
years, then begin to grow when con- 
ditions are just right. You can read- 
ily see the advantage which this 
plant would have over one whose 


seeds could not germinate after five | 


or six years of dormancy. 

Even after purslane is pulled 
out of the soil, it will often take 
root and grow again if it is left lying 
in the garden. Since it spreads by 
seeds, the seeds should not be allowed 
to ripen. This weed can also be con- 
trolled by hoeing, for this will kill 
the roots. 

Heal-all is a common pest in our 
lawns. The tiny flowers are usually 
purple, but sometimes are white or 
flesh-colored. They form a spike or 
head, which will help you to identify 
this plant. The leaves are some- 
what egg-shaped, gradually becom- 
ing narrower toward the tip. 

Heal-all often grows in our fields, 
open woods, and waste places. It is 
not only found everywhere in this 
country, but grows well in nearly 
all parts of the world. It changes 
its methods of growing to meet cer- 
tain needs. For example, if the 
lawn mower cuts off the top of a 
plant, it will form a mat of stems 
and creep along the ground, cover- 
ing a small area. The plant some- 
times grows upright.  Heal-all 
should be destroyed in our fields 
by frequent hoeing. In lawns it 
may be sprayed with chemicals, 
which will kill the leaves and buds. 

The wild carrot is found through- 
out North America except in the far 
North. The white flowers form a 
cup-shaped mass that resembles a 
bird’s nest. Undoubtedly these 
blossoms have suggested one of the 
common names, bird’s-nest weed. 
A popular name for this plant 
is Queen Anne’s lace; the flower 
clusters form delicate lacy circles. 
If you will look carefully, you will 
usually find a purple flower in the 
center of each cluster. In early 
autumn it is a common sight on 
some farms to see whole fields white 
with wild carrots, which have 
grown up after the first crop has 
been cut off. 

The weeds mentioned are but a 
few of the hundreds of kinds in the 
United States. In Ohio it has been 
estimated that there are more than 
one hundred weeds that are always 
troublesome. The cost of removing 
the weeds along the railways in Ohio 
has been placed at more than a half 
million dollars annually. 

Some communities require that 
weeds on lots must be mowed by a 
certain date. This prevents them 
from producing seeds. In the gar- 
den, weeds should be pulled out or 


hoed out frequently. The farme 
is helping to control weeds by Using 
seeds that are free from weed seed, 
and by cultivation of the soil, 


ACTIVITIES 


1. Look in the fields for some of 
the weeds mentioned in this article 
Send to the U.S. Department of 
Agriculture for bulletins aboy 
weeds and other common plants, 

2. Count the number of different 
kinds of plants in your garden, 
lawn, or some field. (Perhaps you 
will not be able to name them all, 
Only the expert can do that.) 

3. Make a collection of some of 
the common weeds about your 
school. Fasten them to a cardboard 
with gummed stickers. Write the 
name underneath each specimen, 

4. Collect the seeds of some com. 
mon weeds to show how they are 
distributed. Pick out those that are 
distributed by the wind, such a 
dandelion, thistle, and milkweed, 
and faster them to a cardboard with 
stickers or by sewing them on. 

5. Make a similar collection of 
seeds that are distributed by ani- 
mals. 

6. Perhaps you will find weeds 
that are distributed in other ways. 
Make an exhibit of them. 

7. Bring in an_ ordinary-sized 
ragweed plant. Count the seeds on 
one branch, then estimate the num- 
ber of seeds produced by the whol 
plant. 

8. Fill an empty flowerpot with 
soil from the garden or field. Do 
not put any seeds in it, but keep the 
ground moist and in a warm place 
for several weeks. Observe the 
flowerpot from day to day. How 
many tiny plants are beginning to 
grow? Count them each day. 
How did the seeds of these sprout- 
ing plants get into the soil? 


QUESTIONS 


1. What is a weed? 

2. How do weeds interfere with 
crops? 

3. Why are dandelion seeds dis- 
tributed by the wind? 

4. Why do burdock and beggar- 
tick cling to our clothing? 

§. Why does hoeing sometimes 
help to produce more Canada this- 
tles? 

6. Would you consider wild mus- 
tard a successful weed? Why? 

7. How does purslane compett 
with other weeds? 

8. Why is heal-all considered 4 
pest? 

9. How can the farmer contra 
the weeds? 

10. How can children help 
destroy the weeds? 


Eprrortan Note: Mr. Persing’s net 
contribution to our pages will be a P™ 
mary story on the magic of magnets. 

E 





‘ Invitations — Announcements 
@ 1n 100 Script Lettering $3.50 
including two sets of envelopes 


Write for Samples 100 Visiting Cards $1.00 
N. OTT ENGRAVING CO., 1030 Ch St., Philadeip Pa. 








Silk Flags of Different Sizes for I 
teriot Decoration Free. Full details 00 
Page Seven!—Adv. 
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THE INSTRUCTOR 


N. E. A. Surveys Present Needs in Education 
(Continued from page 73) 


shole matter, according to Agnes 
ymuelson, state superintendent of 
ublic instruction in Iowa, “is ob- 
jjously that of equalization. Coun- 
wy folks are as ambitious for their 
hildren as other parents, but the 
«onomic conditions have been and 
gil are so unfavorable to agricul- 
we that they cannot afford the in- 
weased cost. State departments of 
ucation must co-operate with re- 
wrch agencies to find the scientific 
ssswer to these problems.” 

J. Howard Payne, president of 
(ate Teachers College, Morehead, 
{y., discussed what teachers colleges 
an do for rural education. They 
hould create a demand for special- 
nd rural training and a desire to 
wach in rural areas; should establish 
nore effective rural leadership; and 
hould provide expert service in 
olving local rural problems. 

Offering suggestions for a ten- 
yar program for rural education, 
\irs. Katherine M. Cook, of the 
US. Office of Education, ventured 
the hope “that within the next few 
years another White House Confer- 
ince, devoted especially to a con- 
ideration of equality of educational 
portunity in its widest meaning, 
vill be held, which will mean for 
ural children what the last White 
House Conference is now beginning 
t mean to all children, namely, 
areful and scientific consideration 
of their needs.” 

At the afternoon session, various 
factors in rural life were presented. 
Clarence Poe, president and editor 
of Progressive Farmer and Southern 
Ruralist, mentioned three specific 
wys in which the schools should 
trive to enrich country life. Con- 
wlidated schools which country 
sirls and boys attend should be lo- 
ated in the country; principals and 
tachers should take root in the 
tural community, devoting their 
lives to its service; and the rural 
school should be made a center of 
community life. 

Among the speakers at the final 
meeting, which was devoted to a 
discussion of how the work of the 
mtional agencies can be co- 
ordinated to serve the rural child, 
was C. C. Swain, president of State 
Teachers College, Mayville, N.D. 
Two basic problems must be 
wlved,” he said, “before our ideals 
for rural child welfare can be car- 
ed out in practice. Greater eco- 
nomic justice must come to the 
firmer, and we must get most of 
our people to understand that as 
rural civilization goes, so goes world 

terment.” 

Governor George H. Dern, of 

» spoke on the value of rural 
tducation to business, and remarked, 

0 give the city child advantages 
Which are superior to those offered 
the country child is fundamentally 


EXCERPTS FROM SPEECHES 


The following excerpts are from 
speeches made at meetings of de- 
partments and allied organizations. 


Personality Development in 


Children 


The good teacher avoids compari- 
sons. The competitive motive does 
far more harm than good, inside 
and outside of school. Control is 
co-operative and democratic, rather 
than by individual whims, or by 
obedience to the teacher. The good 
teacher plans to exercise most of her 
influence on small children by the 
way she acts rather than by what 
she says. She never preaches. She 
is generous with approvals, and ren- 
ders each child more attention when 
he needs to grow into intellectual 
and emotional awareness of these 
patterns.—Goodwin Watson, Asso- 
ciate Professor of Education, Teach- 
ers College, Columbia University. 


Outside Contacts 


Teachers should become broad- 
ened through contacts with every- 
thing outside the profession. They 
should have many friends who know 
little about their work. They should 
travel and bring back to the com- 
munity new ideas and plans which 
are being used in other places. These 
are the things by which teachers 
may secure more recognition in so- 
cial and civic life—Mary Ralls, Past 
President, Kansas City Teachers 
Club, Kansas City, Mo. 


Art Objectives 


We have four important objec- 
tives in teaching art in every day 
living for both city and rural chil- 
dren. Skilled craftsmanship and 
the appreciation of excellent work- 
manship is one. Art principles ap- 
plied to home building and home 
furnishing is another. A third ob- 
jective is schoolroom attractiveness. 
An attractive schoolroom, with 
cheery or restful colors as the ex- 
posure may demand, low-hung pic- 
tures for little children to enjoy, 
curtains, flowers, a reading table, a 
sand table and puppet show, are the 
rights of the rural and city child. 
In many cases schoolroom attrac- 
tiveness is the child’s first lesson in 
interior decoration. Our last ob- 
jective in this machine age may well 
be the wise use of leisure.—Mrs. 
Lennice Eyraud, Supervisor of Art, 
Public Schools, Bakersfield, Calif. 


The Special Supervisor 


The function of the special super- 
visor is to supply a course of study, 
and suggest methods, techniques, 
devices, and checks by means of 
which the principal and teacher may 
be assisted in meeting the needs of 
individual pupils—Lena A. Shaw, 
Assistant Director of Handwriting, 


FIRST 
on your 


supply 
list! 


HEN food lists are made out for 

the new term, be sure to write 

Royal Quick Setting Gelatin at the top. 

For food class practice—where time 

is limited, Royal is invaluable. This 
famous gelatin sets nearly 
twice as fast as ordinary gela- 
tin desserts. With Royal you 
can complete your gelatin 
lesson in a one-period class. 
For cafeteria lunches— 
where simple foods must 
combine taste appeal with 

wholesome nutrition, Royal ° 


FREE RECIPE BOOKLET! 
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Gelatin dishes fill countless needs of 
the dietitian. 


For dormitory meals—where more 
elaborate dishes are desired, enticing 
Royal salads and desserts can be 
quickly and easily made. 

When you order, specify 
Royal—the quick setting 
gelatin. Six delicious flavors: 
Raspberry, Strawberry, 
Cherry, Orange, Lemon, 
Lime. Attractive new pack- 
ages—a different color for 
each flavor. 


SEND COUPON TODAY! 





ROYAL GELATIN DESSERT 





Product of Standard Brands Name 
Incorporated 
Dept. G-176, 691 Washington | Address_ 
Street, New York, N. Y. 

Please send me free City 








copies of “Royal Quick Setting 
Gelatin Desserts and Salads.” 
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FOTO- \Gy TAINER 


BEST WAY TO &4HOW SNAPSHOTS, 
clippings, postcards, e 4 A new and fascinating 
schoolroom help. Send NOW for FREE illustrated 
folder showing many médels and uses. 

MEVI, Inc., 116 E. 88th St., New York, N. Y. 


Want a Government Job? 
$1,260 to $3,400 a Year 


Do you want a steady-for-life job with the United 
StatesGovernment? Teachers havea big advantage 
because of their training and education, Over 20,000 
1931 appointments, TH se have big pay, short hours 
and pleasant work. WfFfite immediately to Franklin 
Institute, Dept. G247, hester. N. Y., for free list 
of positions now open teachers, and full partic- 
ulars telling you how tg get them. 


EARN, MONEY 


YOU can make $15 to $50 weekly in spare 
oz full time at home coloring 
No experience 
yams wy he you ca Write 
su 

irre cas canal yon ee ware 

The IRVING-VANCE COMPANY Ltd. 
116 Hart Building, Toronto, Can. 



























GEAGUNCEMENTEN 


{@ ENGRAVED OR PRINTED INVITATIONS ETC. 
a 





FREE SAMPLES: 100 VISITING CARDS $100 
CAPITOL SOCIAL ENGRAVING CO. 
443 EVENING STAR BLOG WASHINGTON O.G 








Don’t go to the expense of buying a 
New Flag for the School! You can get 
one Free! Turn to Page Seven—Now. 
—Adv. 
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Public Schools, Detroit, Mich. 
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Watch that 
pay envelope! 


Ss. many things 
have to come out of it, you can’t 
be sure of having enough to go 
around unless you plan your 
spending carefully. 


With a John Hancock Home 
Budget, you can discover just 
how much of your income 
should be apportioned to vari- 
ous needs, so that there is always 
enough to go around with a little 
over for the unexpected. 


Try it for a month and see 
how the budget will help you, 
as it has helped many others, to 
prevent the leaks caused by un- 
planned spending. 











LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
or 8 » Mass. 








John Hancock Inquiry Bureau 
197 Clarendon 8t., Boston, Mass, 


Please send me the John Hancock Home Budget 
Sheet. I enclose 2c postage. 
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L, HOME 
400 Games {ib PLAYGROUND 





Gives full instructions for 
playing more than four hun- 
dred games with ample pro- 
vision for every age, purpose 
and occasion. There are in- 
door and outdoor games; 
games in which children 
of varying ages may partici- 
pate; games for social gath- 
erings; for special purposes 
in classroom work; in fact, 
every kind of game that 
teachers may need. Numer- 
ous diagrams and _ illustra- 
tions. 320 pages. Full cloth 
covers. Price $1.50, postpaid, 


With The INSTRUCTOR, 1 year, $3.20. 


Seeley’s Question Book 


English 
Literature, 


Covers Reading, 
and American 
Orthography, Grammar, 
Arithmetic, Algebra, Physi- 
ology and Hygiene, Geog- 
raphy, U. S. History, Civica, 
Drawing, Writing, Nature 
Study, Manners and Morals, 
Current Events, School 
Management, Methods of 
Teaching. Gives questions 
and answers on every phase 
of each subject and helpful 
suggestions for its teaching 
and study. 446 pages. Full 

covers. Price $1.50, 


cloth 
postpaid. With The INSTRUCTOR, 1 yr., $3.20. 


How To Teach Spelling 


HOW TO 
TEACH SPELLING 
LD 





—! 


postpaid. 


A new book for teachers 
and supervisors by Frederick 
S. Breed, Associate Professor 
of Education, University of 
Chicago. ‘Tells how to select 
and grade a spelling vocab- 
ulary; how to organize les- 
son units; how to present 
each word to the pupils; 
how to direct pupils’ study; 
how to measure spelling abil- 
ity and diagnose spelling 
disability. Contains list of 
3,481 words derived from 20 
scientific investigations. Full 
cloth covers. Price $1.50, 


With The INSTRUCTOR, 1 yr., $3.20. 


Present-Day Standards 7¢ fO%e 


STANDARDS 
FOR TEACHING 
Faparch 











\ 





Explains what constitutes 
good teaching to-day and 
presents definite standards 
by which teachers can eval- 
uate every feature of their 
work. The standards given 
are amply illustrated by con- 
crete examples to make them 
of the greatest value for 
self-improvement. The lesson 
plans, projects, etc., have 
been thoroughly tested. 208 
pages. Full cloth covers. 
Price $1.25, postpaid. With 
by INSTRUCTOR, 1 year, 
3.00, 


Supervision of Elementary 


SUPERVISION OF 
ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS 


rTPATONE 





ences. 
postpaid. 


Schools 


This new book deals with 
modern teaching practices 
and the problems confront- 
ing the elementary teacher 
or supervisor. Includes: im- 
provement of classroom in- 
struction ; outlines and criti- 
cisms of lesson plans; keep- 
ing teaching up-to-date ; 
securing greater efficiency ; 
new types of tests; guides 
and procedure in supervision, 
ete. Questions and _ refer- 


128 pages. Full cloth covers. Price $1.00, 
With The INSTRUCTOR, 1 yr, $2.80. 


BOOKS 


Poems Teachers Ask For POOxS 


POEMS 
TEACHERS 
ASK FOR 


i | 

















Full cloth covers. 


These two books contain 
480 of the poems most fre- 
quently requested by teach- 
ers for publication in Nor- 
mal Instructor - Primary 
Pians. All of the poems are 
well adapted for reading, 
reciting, memory work, etc. 
14 pages in each book. 
ull cloth covers. Price, each 
book, $1.00, tpaid. Either 
book with The INSTRUC- 
TOR 1 year, $2.80. Both 
books with The INSTRUC- 
TOR, 1 year, $3.60. 


How I Did It 


This book contains 746 
teaching devices briefly ex- 
plained by teachers who have 
used them successfully. They 
cover School Management; 
Arithmetic; Language; Ge- 
ography; Spelling; History; 
Writing; Reading; Hygiene; 
Decoration and Art; Nature 
Study; Agriculture; Domes- 
tie Science; Manual Train- 
ing: Music; Games; Seat 
Work; Schoolroom Holidays; 
Miscellaneous. 320 pares. 
Price $1.00, postpaid. With 


2 
F 


The INSTRUCTOR, 1 year, $2.80. 
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THE INSTRUCTOR 


May Be Included at Special Prices N 
With Your New or Renewal Order for 


The INSTRUCTOR 


Pay October 5th. Use Order Blank Below. 4 


Primary Plans and Projects 


This new aid for primary teachers contains 320 large pages 
(7% x 10% inches) filled with supplementary helps and devices 
for making school work appealing to children, 

All of the material has been prepared by skilled primary 
specialists and arranged and edited by Elizabeth P. Bemis, for 
25 years Primary Editor of Normal Instructor-Primary Plans. 

The book is arranged in ten sections—each devoted to a 
month of the school year and containing a complete collection 
of primary material for the month classified as follows: Na- 
ture Study; Picture Study; Number Lessons; Primary Fridays 
(Pieces to Speak, etc.); Projects; Plans; Reading; Seatwork 
and Blackboard Drawings; Songs and Music; Stories. 

The hundreds of artistic illustrations not only serve their 
specific purposes in connection with the content matter, but are 
also useful as motifs for designs, decorations, posters, etc, 

320 large pages, handsomely bound in full cloth. : 

Price $3.60, postpaid. With The INSTRUCTOR, 1 year, $4.90. 


Instructor Plan Books Gru cranes 


Three Volumes—Autumn Plans, Winter Plans, Spring Plans 


Each of these three volumes presents a great variety of 
seasonable teaching plans (with an abundance of material 
for carrying them out) classified as follows: Biography, 
Games, Geography, History, Hygiene, Literature and Lan- 
guage, Nature Study, Picture Study, Plays and Exercises, 
Poems, Projects, Seat Work, Songs. 


The plans and material are entirely new and have been VOLUME 1 
prepared by many teaching specialists of high standing in ¢ 
the branches represented. The selection, arrangement and » 
editing have been done by Miss Florence Rae Signor, of the 
editorial staff of The Instructor in collaboration with promi- 
nent educators. 

The wealth of illustrations is a notable feature. Not only 
is the text profusely illustrated throughout but there are also . 
a large number of designs and patterns for seat work, con- : f 

















PRIMARY PLANS 
and 














INSTRUCTOR 








struction work, paper cut-outs, posters, booklets, cards, cal- 
endars, etc., and many pictures in the Nature Study sections. 


Three volumes of 224 pages each. Full cloth binding. 7 


. 
Price, set of 3 volumes complete, $3.60 postpaid. With ' 
The INSTRUCTOR, 1 year, $4.90. 


M4 4 20 Large Full-Color Prints (unmounted) of Art 
Special Picture Offer Masterpieces with The INSTRUCTOR, 1 year, $3.20. 
Your choice of two groups—one for lower grades and one for upper grades—each 
group put up with study material in a strong envelope. Use order blank below. 


The Year’s Entertainments Modern Number Methods 


By Inez N. McFee. The By H. S. Alshouse. A 
most complete entertain- genuine help to _ those 
ment book ever published. who teach number work 
Contains a large and or arithmetic in the ele- 
choice collection of reci- mentary grades, The 
tations, songs, music, dia- first part treats of spe- 
logues, tableaux and_ cial difficulties of both METHODS 
other entertainment ma- pupil and teacher and the ALSHOUSE 
terial arranged in com- most modern and success- 
plete programs for dif- ful methods of solving a 
ferent grades, appropri- these problems. ‘The sec- 
ate to the various holi- ond part of the book deals 
days, birthdays and other with general considera- 
special occasions occur- tions in the teaching of 
ring during the school arithmetic in the eight 
year. 364 pages. Full grades. 128 pages. Full 
cloth covers. Price $1.50, postpaid. With cloth covers. Price $1.00 per copy, postpaid. 
The INSTRUCTOR, 1 year, $3.20. With The INSTRUCTOR, 1 year, $2.80. 


Prove It Yourself Little Citizens and Their Flags 


This book treats of elementary science and Contains eighteen full page outline draw- 
explains how the teacher or pupils can make ings of boys and girls of various countries, 
simple experiments to prove the various dressed in their native costumes. Directions 
principles. No special equipment necessary. for copying and coloring them are given. 
The experiments cover Heat, Disselving and Also the flag of each country is reproduced 
Evaporation, Magnetism, Electricity, Light, in its true colors with an outline flag to be 
Sound, Chemistry, etc. 88 illustrations. 256 copied and colored. Splendid material for 
pages. Full cloth covers. Price $1.50, post- introducing geography. Price 60 cents, post- 
paid. With The INSTRUCTOR, 1 yr., $3.20. paid, With The INSTRUCTOR, 1 yr., $2.50. 

when ordering any of the Teaching Helps 


—| USE THIS BLANK described on this PAY OCT 5th aie 


page in combination with The INSTRUCTOR. 
F. A. Owen Publishing Co., Dansville, N. Y. Date 


Send me The INSTRUCTOR for [_] 1 year, $2.00; for [_) 2 years, $3.00. 


Also send me the helps checked below in combination with the above at the additional 
prices indicated. [Place a cross (X) in square opposite each item desired.] 
[] Instructor Plan Books, $2.90 additional []} Poems Teachers Ask For, Book 1, 80c add’! 
[] Primary Plans and Projects, $2.90 additional Poems Teachers Ask For, Book 11, 80c add'l 

20 Large Full Color Pictures (unmounted) — How I Did It, 80c additional 

Group 1 for Lower Grades, $1.20 additional Modern Number Methods, 80c additional 
20 Large Full Color Pictures (unmounted )— Creative Posters, 50c additional 

Group I! for Upper Grades, $1.20 additional Instructor Poster Patterns, Book 1, 50c add'l 
"] Four Hundred Games, $1.20 additional Instructor Poster Patterns, Book 11, 50c add’! 
Seeley’s Question Book, $1.20 additional Story Book Poster Patterns, 50c additional 
How To Teach Spelling, $1.20 additional Health Poster Patterns, 50c additional 
Prove It Yourself, $1.20 additional School Window Decorations, 50c additional 
The Year’s Entertainments, $1.20 additional Safety Poster Patterns, 50c additional 
Pres. Day Standards for Teaching, $1.00 add’! Instructor Jointed Toys, Book 1, 50c add’! 
Supervision of Elementary Schools, 80c add’! Instructor Jointed Toys, Book 11, 50c add'l 
Little Citizons and Their Flags, 50c add’! 


agree to pay not later than Oct. 5, 1931. 
am enclosing herewith. 
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POSTER PATTERN BOOKS 


The following books contain outline drawip 
patterns which are to be traced and transferre 
to suitable paper for coloring, cutting, and s 
sembling into posters. Full directions given, 
The patterns may be used many times over, 


Creative Posters 


Numberless posters, to be 
colored and arranged by 
the children, can be made 
from the 32 pages of pat- 
terns in this book. Boys, 
girls, pets, birds, flowers, 
trees, chickens, squirrels 
and many other familiar 
subjects are included. En- 
courages creative work. 
Double-page insert in 
colors shows sample poster 
assembled. Suggestions 
for coloring and arrange- 
ment included. Heavy pa- eee 
per cevers. Price 60 cents, postpaid. With The 
INSTRUCTOR, 1 year, $2.50. 


CREATIVE 
POSTERS 








Instructor Poster Patterns }0%s 


Each of these books con- 
tains patterns for making 
30 posters of varying sizes 
up to 54 inches long. 20 
of the patterns in each 
book are of Mother Goose 
characters; others deal 
with children, their pets, 
and their play. No pat- 
terns alike in the two 
books. Heavy paper cov- 
ers. Price, each book, 60 
cts., postpaid. Either book 
with The INSTRUCTOR, 


1 year, $2.50. - 


Story-Book Poster Patterns 


Contains patterns which 
form 20 posters, size 36 x 
14 inches, each illustrating 
a well-known story. Some 
of the subjects are: Cin- 
derella, Rumpelstiltzkin, 
The Frog Prince, The Ugly 
Duckling, Puss-In-Boots, 
Jack and the Beanstalk, 
The Three Little Pigs, Rob- 
inson Crusoe, etc. Heavy 
paper covers. Price 60 
cents, postpaid. With The 
INSTRUCTOR, 1 yr. $2.50. 


Health Poster Patterns 


Patterns for making ) 
HEALTH 


20 posters, 36 x 15 inches, 
illustrating health rules. 
PATTERNS 
AveUR® 


Ten are of Mother Goose 
OY O£55 SeucE 





POSTER 
PATTERNS 














characters with health 
jingles. Subjects include: 
Little Boy Blue (who 
drinks milk); Sleep with 
Windows Open; Jack (who 
is never sick); Eat Fruit 
Every Day; ete. Heavy 
paper covers. Price 60 
cents postpaid. With The 
INSTRUCTOR, 1 yr., $2.50. 





Safety Poster 


Contains patterns for 
making 30 posters of vary- 
ing sizes up to 36 x 15 
inches, each illustrating a 
safety rule. Full direc- 
tions are included. Sub- 
jects include: Be Careful 
of Fire; Cross Streets with 
Care; Toys Trip People; 
Be Careful in the Water; 
etc. Heavy paper covers. 
Price 60 cents, postpaid. 
With The INSTRUCTOR, 
1 year, $2.50. 


School Window 


Contains 16 sets of pat- 
terns for window decora- 
tions with full directions 
for making. May also be 
used in making decora- 
tions for other purposes. 
Some of the patterns are: 
Basket and Fruit, Bowl 
and Daffodils, Santa Claus, 
Red Geranium, Poinsettia, 
Hatchet and Cherries, ete, 
Heavy paper covers. Price 
60 cents, postpaid. With 
—e— 1 year, 

50. 

















Instructor Jointed Toys Poot 


Each of these two books 
contains 30 patterns for 
jointed toys with full di- 
rections for making. 

Book I contains twenty- 
two patterns for Jointed 
Animals, Birds, ete., and 
eight for Little Citizens 
Jointed Toys. 

ook II contains nine 
patterns for See Saw 
Jointed Toys, twenty for 
Mother Goose Jointed Toys 
and one for a Santa Claus 
Jointed Toy. 

Each book bound in heavy paper COMETS a 

Price, each book, 60 cents, postpaid. 
book with The INSTRUCTOR, 1 year, 


joi nted 
Toys 
— 
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This question was raised in a class in 
rading. For a moment Miss R. was non- 
fussed. What should she say? Could 
jou give the class a satisfactory explana- 
ton on the spur of the moment? 


Miss R. turned to THE WORLD BOOK 
incyclopedia on her desk. 


“That’s a very sensible point to bring 
wt,” she said, “Now I'll show you how 
we find the answer to such a question.” 


Turning quickly to the article, SEP- 
TEMBER, in Volume 10, Miss R. gave the 
ass a brief explanation and then, seeking 
the answer to further questions, she turned 
w the articles CALENDAR, in Volume 
1. For the next few minutes the class 
ws all ears. During the recess period a 
dwzen pupils asked permission to read the 
tire article for themselves. 

With THE WORLD BOOK Encyclo- 
yedia on your desk you have no fear of 
these sudden and unusual questions which 
op up in every classroom. The teacher 
nust be infallible. In the eyes of her class 
there is no excuse for the teacher who has 
wsay, “I don’t know.” 


WHAT DID MISS R. FIND? 


How did Miss R. answer the question? 
What did she tell the class about the 
Egyptian calendar, the Roman, the Julian, 
the Gregorian, the Ecclesiastical, the He- 
brew, the Mohammedan, the Perpetual 
alendar? Did the fourth of July fall on 
iMonday in the year 1776? Will it in 
1332 With THE WORLD BOOK En- 
‘yclopedia she answered these questions 
instantly, 


NEW EDITION 


comes from the 
Latin ‘septem’ 

which means 
‘seven. 
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“But, Miss R., September 
is the ninth month, not 
the seventh,”’ interrupted 
a bright pupil. 


“T think your WORLD BOOK is invaluable for 
any teacher. It would be particularly helpful to 
the young teacher in finding and organizing mate- 
rial for large units of work.”—Bertha E. Wells, 
Supervisor of Teacher Training, University of 


CALIFORNIA. 


“THE WORLD BOOK is the most complete, 
general source book and contains the best selection 
of material in the many fields of knowledge and 
learning that has yet come into the market.”— 
D. C. Troth, Professor of Education, PENNSYL 
VANIA State College. 


“The newer ‘methods’ of instruction—whethe- 
by ‘projects,’ or ‘units,’ or ‘activities, are intimate 
ly connected with materials. Indeed, success in use 
of any of these is directly proportional to the 
amount ‘of knowledge available to the teacher. 
. « « The New WORLD BOOK Encyclopedia 
meets this need admirably.”°—VIRGINIA Journal 
of Education. 


“Young teachers especially have need of con- 
venient and accurate information, compiled in ac- 
cessible form, and set forth in attractive dress. 
Such, it seems to me, THE WORLD BOOK is . 
The convenient payment plan which you offer 
should assist teachers to have the use of the set 
without too serious a drain upon the pocket book.” 
—Arthur J. Yoemans, Head of Department of Edu 
cation, Pacific University, OREGON. 


“Since one of the greatest weaknesses of teachers 
is a lack of knowledge of subject matter, it be- 
hooves us to make available a source of informa- 
tion which will materially strengthen such weak- 
ness. For this purpose the new WORLD BOOK 
Encyclopedia stands in the front rank.”—H. R. 
Cotterman, Capital University, Columbus, OHIO. 
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PROJECTS, 
STUDY UNITS, 
ACTIVITIES 


A. Co $60.00 or $90.00 a month may satisfy 
some teachers, there are tens of thousands of 
school positions which pay two, three, and four times 
this salary. The ambitious teacher constantly prepares 
herself for and works toward such a position. 


While the “dub” is satisfied with makeshifts, the 
skilled workman owns and knows how to use the finest 
of tools. So it is in the teaching profession. Every col- 
lege and normal school imparts knowledge of modern 
methods, but these methods cannot be employed success- 
fully without the necessary materials. The newer meth- 
ods of instruction whether by “project” or “unit” or 
“activity” require just such material as THE New 
WORLD BOOK Encyclopedia provides in unlimited 
quantity. 
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The wise teacher of mathematics tells stories of the 
discoveries and accomplishments of Archimedes, Euclid, 
Sir Isaac Newton. The teacher of music who can tell 
effectively the story of Beethoven’s “Moonlight Sonata” ; 
the art teacher who can paint a word picture of 
Raphael’s “Sistine Madonna”—these implant in the 
minds of their pupils an ambition and a desire for ac- 
complishment, and build their own reputations at the 
same time. 

This advertisement is intended for the teacher who is 
seeking advancement through true success in her daily 
work. Such teachers will welcome complete informa- 
tion and an opportunity to examine THE New WORLD 
BOOK Encyclopedia. 





12 VOLUMES AND STUDY GUIDE 
9,200 pages—14,000 illustrations 


Classroom material for every subject of the elementary and 


high school curriculum. Charts, diagrams, maps, drawings, 
photographs that make the thousands of school topics plainer 
and clearer than the textbooks can. Outlines, quiz questions, 
indexes, related subjects—practical helps in teaching. With- 
out obligation, complete information as to prices and terms 
will be sent promptly. Use the coupon below or write a 
personal letter. 


THE New WORLD BOOK Encyclopedia 

Published by W. F. Quarrie & Company, Dept. 103K 

154 East Erie Street, Chicago, Illinois. 

Without obligation, please send me prices, terms, complete informa- 
tion about THE New WORLD BOOK Encyclopedia, 


Name 
Home Address 
School Address 


ene Stete._.... 
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Ready 


for the new school year. . . 


COMPTON’S 


NEW 
1931 EDITION 





Just off the Press—Compton’s 14th printing — 
with more than 3000 up-to-the-minute changes. 
A complete new 18-page Flag section—new 
illustrations — new pages and articles — final 


Offi 


‘ TART the new term with the newest, most 
“) completely up-to-date encyclopedia on the 
market today—Compton’s 14th printing. 


cial Government 1930 


More than 3000 up-to-the-minute changes— 
450 new pictures—51 new full page halftone 
illustrations—a complete new section of 18 
pages, giving the flags of all nations. These are 
the changes made in the new, 14th edition of 
Compton's Pictured Encyclopedia, to bring 
every article and every fact up to the minute. 
These revisions incorporate the final United 
States 1930 census figures—not the estimates, 
but the final Official figures—recent Government 
action—the Farm Board, the Wickersham Re- 
port, the 1930-31 slump in world grain prices— 
everything reported with each important detail. 

Every department in the field of knowledge— 
Science, Invention, History, has been thoroughly 
combed to make positive that every fact in 
Compton's is up-to-the-last-minute. In Astron- 
omy, for example, the discovery of the new 
planet Pluto entailed 13 vital changes alone. 


COUPON FOR SUPERINTENDENTS 


OR PRINCIPALS 


F. E. COMPTON & COMPANY 
Compton Bldg., 


1000 N. Dearborn St., Chicago, Illinois 


Census figures! 


Article after article has been re- 

vised or rewritten—the change 

in the contour of Niagara Falls— 

the new methods of puddling in steel mills. 
Compton’s is still the one final, dependable, 
absolutely accurate, reference work for class- 
room use. 


16 Volumes — No-S plit- Letters! 


And further—Compton’s 16 volume, No-Split- 
Letter edition—brought a new classroom useful- 
ness never before known. Every letter complete 
in a volume. The guide letter instantly points to 
specific information. A subject that starts with 
“A” is in the “A” volume. Quick, sure... simple 
as A, B, C. And in the back of each volume an 
index that unfailingly sends you to the exact 
page, for the exact bit or the complete facts you 
may be seeking. 

Sixteen volumes. Light, most durably bound, 
easy to handle . . . each volume under each letter 
complete in itself. 


Send me free, and without obligation, your specially print- 
ed Flag Section Pamphlet from the new 1931 Edition of 


Compton's Pictured Encyclopedia. 
Name.____. 

Street 

 — 

School __ 


Iam []} a superintendent. 


With the new Compton complete-letter arrangement ther 
are no puzzles to solve. You simply reach at once forth 
volume you want and instantly find the informatiog 
you want. The simple alphabetical guide is also me 
peated on the front cover of each volume, making 
Compton's easy to use whether the volumes ag 
face-up on the table or in the rack. 


Here is greater utility (more pupils can 

use the set at the same time) . . . it widens the 

range of its usefulness to the elementary grades 

where confusion in “which-volume-has-it” is 
entirely eliminated. 

Scientifically constructed Study Outlines enable 
the student to organize and review all the com 
prehensive material in the work on every school 
subject. These are conveniently placed in one 
volume with the picture lists, interest questions, 
and bibliographies. 

16 Volumes — Better Binding 

At Practically the Price of 10! 
Compton’s offers today the greatest value in em 
cyclopedia history. With all its improvemen 
its outstanding, recognized superiority—the 
1931—16 volumes No-Split-Letter editon caf 
now be had at practically the same price as the 
old style 10-volumes. 


F. E. COMPTON & COMPANY 


PUBLISHERS 
Compton Bidg., 1000 N. Dearborn St., Chice 


Section of Flag pages FREE 
to Superintendents and Principals 


Send the Coupon 


Because of its great value, the entire section on Flags of all nations, from the new 1931 Ed 
of Compton's has been reprinted in pamphlet form. It contains a complete, up-to-date, aut 
compilation of the flags of every state in the Union, reproduced in actual colors—the baa 
of the Middle Ages, and flags that are famous in American history, together with an 
interesting description of the adoption of every flag pictured. There is a two-fold purpo 
offering this pamphlet to superintendents and principals: First, to place this valuable colled 
of material i in their hands for immediate use; second, to emphasize the policy of const 
revising and i improving Compton's Pictured Encyclopedia. Noteworthy as this flag s 
sure to be, itis relatively insignificant in comparison with the total amount of new and revi 
terial in the new 1931 Edition of Compton's. The coupon is for your convenience, Please 





